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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The subject treated in this volume Viz. the art of South Indian Bronzes is a 
fascinating one. But, owing to the lack of authentic evidence regarding the dates of 
most of the examples of the art and to the consequent necessity of depending on style 
for an estimate of the works of this art, the number of publications on it has been 
small and sporadic. After Dr. A.K. Coomaraswamy’s Colombo Museum Bronzes the 
only other major work on the subject was Mr. O.C. Gangoly's South Indian Bronzes , 
which remained for a long time a main source book. Then, the Madras Museum, which 
possesses the largest and richest collection of original specimens of the art, published 
its famous Catalogue of South Indian Hindu Metal Images by Dr. F.H. Gravely and 
Mr.T.N. Ramachandran. In it an earnest attempt was made, for the first time, to treat 
the subject in a scientific manner. The chief contribution of its authors was a detailed 
typological study of a large number of actual examples of the art. This paved the way 
for a better appreciation of the development of the art. As a consequence, subsequently 
a few valuable articles and books on the subject came to be written containing more 
specific information on the vexed problem of date of the bronzes and on the artistic 
qualities of many an individual item. Among them mention must be made of the 
chapter on bronze in The Art of India and Pakistan published by the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, the Madras Museum bulletin on The Nagapattinam and 
other Buddhist Bronzes by Mr. T.N. Ramachandran and The Indian Bronzes by 
Mr. C. Sivaramamurthi. 

Even then, there have continued to exist difficulties in the way of a proper 
appreciation of the art and a just evaluation of individual specimens. With a view to 
remove at least some of the impediments in this respect and to set forth a connected 
account of development of the art through the ages, I undertook in 1957 a systematic 
study of the subject. This required firstly a close examination of all the bronzes in the 
collection of the Madras Museum as well as careful survey of a large number of bronzes 
available in several temples of South India but are not easily and readily accessible for 
an examination by all. Accordingly, this volume contains illustrations of a number of 
bronzes which are still in their original places and which are published here for the 
first time. Then the results of this study required to be checked, however limited in 
its scope the checking may be, with the results of the examination of stone sculptures 
occuring in a number of datable temples. This has enabled, in a remarkable manner, 



the fixing of reasonably precise dates for a good number of bronzes. Moreover, it was 
also possible, by this means, to distinguish amongst a host of specimens, examples 
belonging to a number of regional schools and local traditions which were not 
previously noticed by any. Owing to the fact that the known items of bronzes form only 
an insignificantly small number compared to the vast collections that exist in the 
innumberable temples and institutions scattered all over South India, my conclusions 
bearing on the above mentioned aspects of the art, which are based mostly on a close 
examination of a large number of known examples, are subject to correction in the 
light of future researches. Yet, I have ventured to put them forth here, in more or less 
clear and precise terms, with a view to remove the ambiguity and indecision that 
prevail in this field of study which, like any other scientific pursuit, does not yield 
satisfactory results without sustained efforts at scientific analysis and intelligent 
corelation of the data. My purpose was chiefly a critical review of the art through the 
ages consisting of a detailed examination of individual items or groups of specimens 
of each period and of stringing the resultant essays into a whole. I have, therefore, 
simply touched upon the subject of the technique of making bronzes. Likewise 
discussion on the iconography of the bronzes is limited to such cases as required 
elucidation. 

I could finalise the manuscript only in August, 1961. The delay in the completion 
of this work was to some extent due to may appointment first in May, 1959 as Special 
Officer and then in October, 1960 as Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy in the 
Epigraphical Branch at Ootacamund, both in the Archaeological Survey of India. 

In the earlier stages of my study, I was warmly encouraged by Dr. A. Aiyappan, the 
then Superintendent of the Madras Museum, and I express my gratitude to him for 
this. From the begining Dr.S.T. Satyamurti, the present Superintendent of the same 
institution, evinced a keen interest in the expeditious completion of the work and 
extended to me his generous help and kind cooperation for which I am grateful to him. 


Madras Egmore, 
26-4-1963. 


P.R. SRINIVASAN 
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BRONZES OF SOUTH INDIA 


by 

P. R. SRINIVASAN, M. A. 

INTRODUCTION 

A healthy change of attitude is discernible in the scholars of the West pursuing 
Indological studies. Its is especially noticeable in their works on Indian Art, and the 
scholars in this field have begun not only to interpret Indian works of art, which were 
once considered to be difficult of understanding, in appreciative terms but also have 
tried to bring out of the significance underlying them. This may be attributed to the 
deep study of the scholars of the ideas, symbols and technique on which the creations 
of art are based as well as to their sympathetic approach to the various problems that 
exist in the field. The volumnious literature on Indian Art by western authors 
produced in recent years abundantly testify to this fact. Though the modern writers 
on the subject are generally in agreement with the views of such savants as Dr. A.K. 
Coomaraswami, Mr. E.B. Havell, Sir John Marshall, Drs. A. Foucher, J.Ph. Vogel, 
V. A. Smith, R. D. Banerji and Gravely, and Messrs. O.C. Gangoly, T. N. Ramachandran 
and C. Sivaranaamurti, yet there are some scholars who still seem to cling to the age- 
old but out-moded theory that all that is best in Indian Art is derived from outside 
India. There are others who are sceptical about the dates assigned to some well 
known specimens of art. As instances of these views we may cite the following. 

• 

Writing about the famous bronze figurine of a dancinggirl from Harappa, Prof. K. de. 
B. Codrington one of the joint authors ofTh e Art of India and Pakistan, says, “The tire 
perdue bronze figure of a dancing girl from Harappa is more mannered and, indeed, 
sophisticated, both in vision and technique. The plastic qualities of the wax underlying 
the form of the cast metal is here sacrificed for a high finish which suggests sculpture 
rather than modelling. Sculpture, however, is rare in the Indus valley and it is, 
perphaps, worth observing that it is not common in Mesopotamia”, (p.9). The same 
author has this to say about the two torsos from Harappa,”... (they) must be regrded 
as problematic .... cannot be of early date - indeed, cannot be pre-Hellenistic”, (p.9). 
But there are others, who are equally well-informed and learned, like Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch and Dr. H. Zimmer. In her recent book, The Art of India , Traditions of 
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Indian sculpture, Painting and Architecture 1 Dr. Kramrisch says about the same 
torsos as follows : “Moksa (Release) is not itself the absolute. It is the realisation of 
the Absolute within one’s own living body, a mature communion which some attain 
and of which all are aware in some degree, even though their time has not yet come. 
Those who would reach it must endure a discipline v for the living, breathing human 
body is the place where mok^a is realised. It is thus that the body is represented in 
Indian art and its scale taken as a model in Indian architecture. Thousands of years 
before they are given verbal expression in the Veda (the scripture) 2 and in VistuSHstra 
and Silpa-sastra (the text books on the arts) the traditions of India were embodied in 
the form of Indian art (eg., the two torsos from Harappa)”. Again on page 2 she says: 
“In the second half of the third millennium B.C. Indian art had passed a zenith (PI. I, 
Figs. 1, 3, 4) in the large towns of the Indus valley”. 

That Dr. Zimmer is also of the same opinion is evident from the following 

“And finally, the beast of the figures on the Indus seals, as well as the few 
statuettes preserved by us, are distinguished by a feeling for form and a boldness of 
treatment unequalled in the contemporary glyptic art of the neighbouring civilizations 
of Elam, Mesopotamia and Egypt" 3 . Hardly any comment is necessary on these 
divergent views and the readers may draw their own conclusions from them. 

Notwithstanding these divergent views, it is a fact that an increasing awareness 
of the meaning and purpose of the works of art of India characterises the writing of 
many a renowned scholar of modern times. Of the various branches of Indian art, the 
bronzes of South India form an important one. A considerable literature with a 
variety of views on various aspects of the Indian bronzes in general is now available; 
and South Indian bronzes in particular “have not only been regarded as works of art 
but also as objects of religious veneration. Indian images have now assumed 
archaeological and inconographic importance; their aesthetic value appeals to a large 
degree as well.” 4 Writing specially about South Indian metal images, in their world 
famous Catalogue, the learned authors, Dr. F.H. Gravely and Mr. T N Ramachandran 
say : “All such images as has been pointed out, are religious in purpose. With a few 

1. The Phaidon Press Ltd., 5, Cromwell Place, London S.W.7. (1954),p. 1. 

2. Italics'is ours 

3. H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian asia, P. 36 

4. T.N. Ramachandran, The Nagapattin^m and other Buddhist bronzes in the Madras Museum, 
Author's preface, p.l 
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exceptions they are designed to remind worshippers of the Divine, conceived by Hindu 
philosophy as the Impersonal Absolute and by Hindu Bhakti (devotion) as the Lord 
and Divine Lover of believers. In the last images something of both these aspects 
finds expression, often rendering them difficult of appreciation by those unfamiliar 
with Hindu feelings. In addition to this, every image must conform to the pattern laid 
down for it by tradition. The answer of the Madras Museum collection to this question 
of the artistic value of Hindu images can best, we think, be indicated by drawing 
attention to the well known NatarOja image from Tiruvelangadu (Fig. 164), Vishnu, 

etc., and Hanuman (Fig. 98).For (figures like that of Hanuirian) will illustrate the 

way in which Hindu artists have succeeded in givingexpression to true artistic feeling 
even through such apparently unpromising traditional forms” 1 . Similar views about 
the Superior merits of the bronzes of South India have been expressed by many others 
also 2 . That these bronzes in certain respects are even superior to the bronzes of North 
India is well recognised. For exapmle, Mr. John Irwin says, ‘The style of the medievel 
South Indian bronzes differs from those of the North mainly owing to the Chola 
craftsman’s freer adaptation of style to technique. In North India, as already 
mentioned, style in bronze work seldom departs far from the conventions already 
established in stone sculpture.” 3 

This statement brings out clearly the fact that while in North India the bronze 
worker was imitatig the stone carver, in the South he was independent of the stone 
carver. Hence, the creations of South Indian bronzes have turned out to be examples 
of sculpture and are not merely specimens of carftsmanship. It is, however, necessary 
here to bear in mind this, that, in India the stone carver and the bronze worker are 
traditionally one and the same person; and therefore, the features of his productions 
in stone do appear in those metal. Probably in the North he concentrated more on the 
stone works than on the metal images, whereas both were given equal prominence in 
South India perhaps with slightly greater emphasis on metal figures owing to their 
extreme popularity. 

Apart from their superior workmanship, the bronzes of South India are considered 
to be excellent from the point of view of‘technique*. The process of casting employed 


1. F.H. Gravely and T.N. Ramachandran, Catalogue of Hindu, Metal Images in the Madras 
Goi>eniment Museum, P.l Hereafter this book will be referred to simply as Catalogue. 

2. Archaeology in India, P. 145. 

3.. The. Art of India and Pakistan, p.' 67 
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by the craftsmen (sthapatis) is known as cireperdue an ancient method employed by 
the Chinese and the Greeks. The cire perdue or‘lost-wax’ process, is so called from the 
fact that the wax model which served as the core of operation was lost or drained out 
before the actual casting took place. The subject was just modelled in wax, then 
coated with clay. Next the wax was melted out leaving a mould behind, into which 
liquid metal was poured to cast a solid image. But if a hollow image was intended, the 
subject would be first modelled in clay and then the core was coated with wax, and the 
wax inturn covered with a negative of clay. This was used for castingafltr the wax 
was drained out by heating. With the former single method have been produced the 
masterpieces of South Indian Bronzes 1 . This method is called the “master technique” 2 . 
Thus, after the casting of an image, its mould is destroyed, with the result that no two 
specimens of South Indian*bronzes are alike even if they are by one and the same 
hand. The making of images in this process is indeed laborious. But the importance 
of this method cannot be overestimated when it is realised that each item is 
characterised by a rare individuality of its own. 

The excellence of the bronzes produced in this technique over those produced by 
another method employed in Europe is brought out clearly by no less person than Mr. 
Hadaway when he says*“ The cire perdue process which is commonly, it might be said 
almost universally, used for either simple or intricate work, in India, usually produces, 
when manipulated in Western countries, a spongy and unsound casting almost 

impossible to work upon successfully and finish properly.In the West, when this 

process is used the object is to obtain a casting which requires as little as finishingas 
possible, but it is always at the expense of the soundness of the whole mass, for to 
obtain the delicacy of the original wax model so fine an earth, must be used that it 
allows no general ventilation of the mould... This finishing which the European hopes 
to avoid (but always at the expense of the soundness of the casting) by the cire perdue 
process is, in India, taken as a matter of course” 3 . 

Such an important branch of Indian art as South Indian bronzes has not received 
a comprehensive treatment, which it richly deserves at the hands of scholars. To 
this day the pioneering works of such scholars as Dr. A K Coomaraswamy, 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, op. cit., p. ix. 

2. The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 9 

3. Illustrations of Metal Works in Breuss and Copper, mostly South India, p. 9. 
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Mr. O.C. Gangoly, Mr. W.S. Hadaway and Mr. V.A. Smith remain the only authorities 
on the subject. But since the publication by the Madras Museum, the Catalogue of 
Hindu Metal Images, by Dr. F.H. Gravely and Mr. T.N. Ramachandran it has 
superseded all others of its kind not only because of its high standard but also by the 
meticulous manner of treatment of the matter. Though it deals with Hidnu metal 
images, the conclusions arrived at by the authors in respect of bronzes of this category 
of any particular period are more or less applicable to other categories of bronzes, both 
religious and secular, also of the same period. Between 1932, when that Catalogue 
was published, and today much water has flowed under the bridge. Not only do we 
now possess more material than was available in 1932 in the Madras Museum itself, 
as it has acquired during these years a large number of bronzes from treasure-trove 
finds, but we have also had opportunities to know and study in detail a vast number 
of metal images, Hindu, Buddhists and Jain which are either under worship in 
various temples of South India or stored up there, being duplicates. A number of 
publications treating of South Indian bronzes have also been published in recent 
years including the long-awaited Madras Museum Bulletin on the Nagapattinam and 
other Buddhist Bronzes by Mr. T.N. Ramachandran. This is again the only recent 
attempt at a comprehensive treatment of another group of South Indian bronzee 
because such books as The Art of India and Pakistan, The Art of Indian Asia and 
Archaeology in India and journals like Lalit Kola have treated the subject only in 
parts. A perusal of this literature will show a variety of shades of opinion in regard to 
the evaluation of artistic qualities and iconography of many an individual example of 
bronzes as well as to its archaeological worth. 

Archaeology, in other words, the dating of bronzes has especially evoked a lot of 
interest amongst prospective owners of them as well as the scholars. This aspect of 
the bronzes has, however, not to our knowledge been satisfactorily dealt with. The 
chief impediment in this regard is the paucity of bronzes that can be accurately or 
even approximately dated either by means of dated or datable inscriptions in them or 
by means of datable finds associated with them. This was responsible for the extreme 
caution with which the authors of the Catalogue have handled this aspect of the 
subject. They say with reference to early bronzes, “We, therefore, feel that to refer to 
these images simply as Chola would be apt to mislead, both by implying more than 
can be proved regarding them and as appearing to exclude others of Chola origin but 
lees distinctively of this type. Instead, we propose to distinguish them as images of 
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Chola type, a phrase which we think accurately describes them.” 1 Owing to the same 
reason they have stated, more or less categorically, that “ No Pallava images seem, 
however, yet to be known in metal”. 2 Apparently, Mr. T.N. Ramachandran seems 
even now to hold on to this view that no Pallava metal images exist, as is evident from 
his careful avoidance of calling any example of bronzes from Nagapattipam and other 
places as Tallava’, not even those which he hfmself would date as belonging to the 8th 
century A.D. 3 , in spite of the fact that South India was then undoubtedly dominated 
by the Pallavas. There is, however, a single exception i.e., the Simhanada (or 
Lokekvara) in the maharajalild pose (Fig.49) which he calls as of late Pallava type 4 5 . 
He is not alone in this regard and seems to echo Mr. John Irwin’s view on the matter. 
Mr. Irwin in his article on bronzes quoted already, afler affirming that Pallava images 
are rare, gives 7th - 8th eentuiy A.D. as the date of one or two bronzes and assigns a 
few others to the ninth century®. This is done at a time when a number of inscribed 
bronzes, especially of the Nagapattinam hoard, are known. But recently, in Lalit 
Kola No.7 an article has appeared dealing with some early bronzes assigned to the 
early Pallava period. 

In regard to the identification of certain individual images there seems to persist 

notions which ought to have been changed with the knowledge of the subject that we 

now possess. For instance, even such a discerning author as Dr.Stella Kramrisch 

continues to identify the figure on Plate 150 of her recent book, The Art of India (The 

Phaidon Press Ltd., London, 1954) as ‘Goddess playing cymbals’ and explaining it 

further as ‘the image is that of an attendant of the Goddess Kcdi in accordance with 

similar earlier identification of it. H. Zimmer’s book The Art of Indian Asia (1954) also 

calls the figure Kali (vide Fig. 422 of the book). In fact, the image represents, neither 

- e 

any goddess nor any attendant of Goddess Kali 6 . It is simply an image of the Saiva 
woman saint Karaikkal Ammaiyar, who is well known for her severe austerities and 
bhajan in order to have the beatific vision of Lord Siva’s dancing. 


1. Catalogue, pp. 33. 34. 

2. Ibid., p. 14, note 2. 

3. T.N. Ramachandran, op cit ., p. 31. 

4. Ibid., p. 63. 

5. The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 67 

6. Dr. S. Kramrisch has since corrected this mistake, in a recent volume of Artibus Asiae. But 
Ber\jamin Rowland in his book Art and Architecture of India, 127A, calls it is again as Kali. 
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Besides these, there is also the very curious view according to which the earliest 
bronzes of South India are not only likened to similar ones of the Gupta times from 
North India, but are also said to be inspired by the Gupta traditions of art. *The 
earliest known South Indian bronzes .... are distinctly Northern and Gupta in style... 
The supposedly Gupta bronzes bear little relation to the rockcut figures at 
Dalavanur, Mogalrajapuram and Mah&balipuram” 1 . This view is apparently akin to 
the more well known view according to which a number of aspects of Indian art 
especially those of the examples of art belonging to a few centuries before and after 
Christ are claimed to have been inspired by traditions of Clasical and Persian art. 
Both the views are correct in a limited way. True, in olden days civilized countries of 
the world have always been touch with one another, as they are even now, and there 
was therefore, mutual exchange not only of material good but also of spiritual, 
religious and cultural ideas. But the borrowed material or idea is put to use according 
to the tastes and requirements of the country concerned. If this is true of the world, 
in a vast country like India where, through there is a basic unity of culture, there exist 
a number of superficial variations of it in the different regions, the impact of one such 
variant form of a particular region on that of another is naturally marked. But even 
this impact is seen in many instances to stop at a superficial level due to the assertion 
of the local genuis. This is what has happened in the realm of Indian art too. Coming 
to the subject, though the earliest examples of South Indian bronzes are superficially 
akin to those of North Inida, they have unmistakable imprint of the regional 
traditions of art as will be shown below. In order to get at the basis as well as to 
understand the development of the artistic traditions of South India in so far as they 
pertain to the art of bronzes, in the light of the quite a considerable quantity of 
material available now, compared to that which was available earlier, it is necessary 
to examine the known examples of the art closely. This was proposed by the present 
writer to be done while doing the work of bringing up-to-date the Catalogue of Hindu 
Metal Images in the Madras Museum on which he has been engaged for some time 
now. This study, therefore, may be said to be preliminary to that and here it is 
proposed to trace the development of the art through the ages, touching upon the 
salient and characteristic points of a few select specimens belonging to each period. 

Even now the number of accurately datable bronzes is very small, only a single 
specimen (Pig. 102) being added to the alreadyicnown two. 2 But, with the publication 


1. John Irwin, op. tit., p. 67. 

2. Catalogue, pp. 34, 38, 112 
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of the Madras Museum Bulletin on the Nagapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, 
details of good many inscribed bronzes are known, together with their approximate 
dates based on the palaeography of their inscriptions. This is really of great help in 
fixing up broadly the stylistic variations of the several groups of bronzes belonging to 
various periods. Morever, there is the vast number of bronzes acquired during the 
past thirty years and odd by the Madras Museum and those in the temples also, a 
study of which, in the light of facts known from the previous groups of bronzes, 
remarkably aids the tracing of the history of the art. Thus, we have to depend mostly 
on the stylistic details of bronzes, corroborated partly by the inscriptions, for our 
conclusions regarding the dating of individual items. That this method is fraught 
with difficulties and it should therefore, be employed with great caution was the 
considered opinion of Mr. Hadaway, which has been fully endorsed by Dr. Gravely and 
Mr. Ramachandran. As the passage on this matter is of interest it is quoted in extenso 
here. Mr. Hadaway says, “it is not a simple matter to compare the metal with the 
stone images of known date, and to deduct from similarities of treatment, details, or 
ornament, a corresponding similarity in age. It requires not only much intuitive 
artistic insight, but also, what is extremely rare a thorough knowledge of both stone 
working and metal working and the differeces in technique of the two combined in a 
single individual. Certainly no one who has yet written on this subject has possessed 
this unique combination of knowledge. Taking into account the imitative propensities 
of Indian craftsmen and their delight in working one material in a manner best suited 
to another, it is evident that copies of details, of stone rendered in metal, or of metal 
rendered in stone are to them often a comparatively simple matter. It thus becomes 
evident that details of ornamental treatment are by no means a safe guide to age and 
we may find images of modern times with all the characteristics of work of the 10th 
century or earlier, in either stone or metal. It is a common mistake among modem 
critics to rely to the extent that they do on superficial similarities of treatment or 
detail .... I do not hesitate to say that there have been no authentic data brought 
forward by which one could date one of these images with accuracy. Hitherto, the 
dating of the South Indian images has been fancy or speculation which could be 
considered in no other light than as guess-work pure and simple” 1 . To this stringent 
criticism in regard to the datingof South Indian bronzes on stylistic grounds by critics, 
the reply of the authors of the Catalogue is as follows 


1. Hadaway etc., op. cit as quoted in the Madras Museum Catalogue, p. 21. 
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“This we believe to be as true as it is severe. But although we cannot claim to 
possess any of the special knowledge required to facilitate the enquiry, let alone its 
unique combination, we feel that it would be wrong to let pass the opportunity 
afforded by the comparative study of so unusually extensive a collection as that of the 
Madras Museum, without some enquiry into possible indications of date” 1 

This was the view of the authors expressed more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Its soundness or otherwise should have been proved by now, in the light of the great 
strides that researches on this subject too have taken in the meantime and of the 
availability now of almost double the quantity of material. 

That it has stood the test of time against the view of Mr. Hadaway will be evident 
in the following pages. With the knowledge of the subject that we now possess it may 
even be said that Mr. Hadaway was not quite correct in his statement that examples 
of the art of modern times might possess characteritics of those of ancient times and 
vice versa. It is contradictory to hiw ows admirable estimate of the distinctiveness of 
the technique, quoted above (p.4) by means of which, as has been already said, no two 
images with identical features albeit they are by the same hand, can be expected to be 
produced, unless the workmen resorted to copying which does not at all seem to have 
obtained in this field, as is known from the close examination of over twelve hundred 
specimens of bronzes. Even Mr.Hada way’s prescription of qualifications for a critic of 
the bronzes does not seem to be quite sound. For though ‘intuitive artistic insight’ is 
essential for estimating the merits and date of bronzes, the other qualifications he has 
stated, may not be absolutely essential, although any day persons with a unique 
combination of those qualifications will be better than others who lack one or the other 
of them. To estimate the date of a South Indian bronze, or for that matter any work 
of Indian art, a critic should have a thorough knowledge of its archaeological setting 
and iconographic speciality. In other words, he should be completely familiar with the 
development of the formal and decorative details of examples of figures and other 
motifs occurring in stone sculptures or paintings or coins belonging to various periods 
of a locality and should also be well versed in the silpa texts. 

With such an equipment a student of the subject will no doubt be able to judge the 
date of a bronze within reasonable limits of accuracy. Dr. Gravely and Mr. Ramachandran 
illustrate the same point in this passage : “ To take a parallel from South Indian 
temple architecture : though corbels in the simple style charcteristics of the Early 
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Chola period have been freely used ever since, as they still are today (doubtless often 
for reasons of economy), they are not thereby invariably deprived of all value as 
indications of possible antiquity; and when considered in conjunction with the size 
and importance, of the temple as well as with other decorative details they sometimes 
provide a most helpful clue to age, even though this cannot amount to proof.” And we, 
therefore, beg to differ from Mr. Hadaway whose view is quoted in full above (pp. 7- 
8). Thus the importance of the evidence of style and workmanship of a piece of art, in 
regard to its date is also considerable; and in the case of bronzes we have to depend 
mostly on this evidence. 

The authors of the Catalogue have based their classifications of images into types 
on this basis. BuLthey seem to have limited the scope of their examination to some 
of the details only e.g., the position of chakra and its embellishments in Vishpu 
images, the karantfamakuta in Sri and Bhu the vqji-bandha and the necklace. The 
last item has been examined by them in great detail, with special reference to the 
necklace of the Natesas from Velankanpi and Tiruvalangadu. The long necklace of 
the last bronze has apparently given them some trouble which we think, with due 
deference to the learned authors, is more imaginaiy than real. The \onghdra can be 
seen in almost all the images of the various aspects of Siva, in stone and metal, 
especially in those belonging to early periods. It seems to be intended as a special 

# T 

characteristic of Siva, and perhaps serves as a counterpart of the long yqjflopavita 
reaching to the right foot, of the Vishpu bronzes. That their analysis requires further 
examination is also evident from the extent from the fact that they have passed by the 
difference in workmanship between the figure and its loose Padmasana of the same 
Natesa. Apparently the padmasana is very ornate and it seems to have a substitute 
of late Vijayanagar times, for an earlier asana l . It is, therefore, found necessary to 
examine every specimen of bronzes completely, from foot to crown, Padadikesdnta , 
both front and back as well as sides. It will be found that in several bronzes the details 
of their back view are more helpful in fixing their date than those of their front view. 
Hence, the illustrations of back views in profusion. Here an attempt is made on these 
lines, to, assess the worth of the bronzes from the points of view of archaeology and 
art. We do not for a moment think that we possess all the qualifications necessary for 
such a task. Nor do we lay claim to any originality, except perhaps for treating the 


1. Siva Natarajoy the Cosmic Dancer, in Roopa-Lekha Vol. XXVI, 2, where attention has been drawn 
to this feature by the writer. 
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subject, in a single book, in a chronological order. The indebtedness of ours to scholars 
who have worked in this field will be evident at every page. 

The bronzes of South India, so far known, belong to various periods and localities 
and a best classification, for purposes of scientific study, of them would be according 
to periods with regional subdivisions under each period. 

Amongst those of a particular period from a certain locality are found, side by side, 
also specimens of bronzes in a style quite different from that of the larger and more 
impressive pieces. They bear the stamp of workmanship of terracottas usually found 
in the temples even now. So one gets the impression that all such bronzes may have 
been the products of peasant artists. This is, to some extent, true. But a number of 
images of this type e.g. t (Fig. 359) have been found along with beautiful bronzes. The 
purpose underlying the making of these pieces remains to be known. The iconographic 
details of several of them are so correct to the texts, that there is very little, doubt 
about the fact that they were also made by the same sthapati who made the larger 
icons. Bronzes of this type are of interest on account of their style, technique, 
decorative details and other features. In short they embody traditions of an age-old 
and vigorous school of art which seems to have specialised in modelling clay rather 
than wax which went into the making of bronzes. It is supported by the fact that 
examples in this style are, as a rule small, none of them being taller than a foot or so. 
So, these are dealt with separetely. 

EARLIEST BRONZES 

In the earliest phase of Indian Culture, namely Harappa Culture, dated to about 
2000 B.C., fine arts including casting of bronze scultpures was in vogue and “even at 
this period the dre perdue method of casting was skillfully practised in Indian soil, as 

may be seen from the small bull.and the well-known figure of a nude dancing girl 

from the same site” 1 . After this period, bronzes come to light, in North India only from 
about the 2nd century A.D. i.e., Kushan period e.g., the decorative figures in the round 
on the lid and the bas-reliefs on the receptacle of the Kaniskha casket from Shah-jiki- 
Dheri 2 . More and more specimens begin to appear from a still later period and the 


1. John Irwin, op. cit., p. 66. 

2. A.K. Coomarasway, H.l.l.A. PI. XXIV. Fig. 89 
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figures of the Buddha from various sites in Gandhara are the earliest of their kind 1 . 
Subsequent, history of the art of bronzes in the North is very interesting because 
though it reached the zenith of its development during the Gupta period, yet it 
continued to show vigour and was widely practised during the Pala and Sena periods 
also, and was responsible for inspiring the bronze workers of Nepal and Tibet; and 
there its impression is unmistakably seen in the early bronzes and its spirit continues 
to linger in the modern ones also. But the examples of North Indian bronzes, it must 
be noted, have a distinctive ‘flavour*, if this term is permitted to be used, which is quite 
different from that of bronzes of South India the history of which seems to date from 
a far more ancient period, as is probably borne out by the following. 

Till recently, the existence of‘Bronze Age’ in South India was not recognised by 
scholars of Indian archaeology. But the excavations of Hyderabad have given a lie to 
this as they resulted in the discovery of a few significant bronze implements too, 
including weapons of war 2 . This evidence proves beyond doubt that the people of this 
part also knew, from prehistoric times - how longago is, however, not precisely known 
- the science of metallurgy as well as the art of making useful things out of refined 
metal and alloy of metals. Secondly, amongst the antiquities from the Iron Age 
cremation site of Adichanallur in the Tirunelveli District of Madras State, there are 
a number of bronze articles which are very interesting in more than one way. Mr. A. 
Rea, the excavator of the site says : “There are no implements or weapons in bronze, 
all articles in this metal being vessels of varied shape, personal ornaments, such as 
rings, bangles and bracelets or ornaments which have been attached to the bases and 
lids of vases, such as buffaloes with wide curved horns. The domestic animals 
1 represented in bronze, are the buffalo, goat or sheep and cock; and the wild animals 
tiger, antelope and elephant. There are also representations of flyingbirds. There are 
sieves in bronze in the form of perforated cups fitted into small basins, the metal of 
these cups being extremely thin, and the basins only a little thicker. The perforations 
in the cup are in the form of dots arranged in a variety of designs, chiefly concentric 

1. The Art of India and Pakistan, pi. 20 No. 126. The date (3rd -4th Century A.D.) given to it seems 
well-founded and the date of lst-2nd century A.d. given to "the early small figures from Taxi la” by 
Mr. T.N. Ramachandran, (Nagapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, Author's' Preface, p. vi), if 
he means by the ‘the figures from Taxila’ the same ones from 'various sites in Gandhara’ referred 
to by Mr. Irwin .cannot be accepted. The attempt of Mr. John Irwin (p. 66) to relate it to the Buddha 
figures from DhanesarKhera, on the basis of (particularly intreatmentof draper^ is in vain. For, 
between them, there is apparently a vast difference both in conception and execution. 

2. Annual Report of the Archaelogical Department, of^H.E.H. The Nizam's Dominions for 1937-40 
(Calcutta, 1942), pp. 22-24, quoted in the article on Copper Hoards from the Gangetic Basin and 
a Review of the Problem, in Ancient India, No. 7, pp. 20-39. 
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circles around the bottom, and concentric semi-circles sometimes interlacing around 
the rim.” 1 Such a rare group of objects naturally evoked admiration from the 
discoverer who goes into raptures, rightly, we think, over the skill of the ancient 
people (apparently of South India) in working bronze thus, “the people of those days 

appear to have been skilful in moulding pottery, in casting or working metals.The 

bronzes exhibit a high degree of skill in workmanship and manipulation of the metal, 
while the same may be said of the iron implements.” 2 3 

But unfortunately as yet no satisfactory date has been assigned to these antiquities. 
However, to us there seems to be a similarity of conception of design and technique 
between the lids from AdichanalltTr and the li<j of the Kanishka casket (about 2nd 
century A.D.) fromShah-ji-ki-Dheri, referred to above (p.10), in spite of the fact that 
there is a lot of difference between them; the Kanishka casket is realistic and refined 
while the Adichanallur specimens are schematic and probably symbolic. Can this be 
taken to give us any idea of comparative dates between these? 

More interesting than these bronze lids is the crude figurine of a goddess (?)* also 

of bronze 4 , found here. But, of course, it has not come from scientifically excavated 

stratum and hence its date too is doubtful. Yet is is true that its style is very much 

akin to that of many a terra-cotta figurine belonging to the last centuries B.C. 

Although this cannot, be taken as the basis for purposes of dating, nevertheless, there 

is a possibility, however remote it may be, of its serving as a clue to it. In the present 

\ 

context, the importance of this figurine lies in the fact that the people had also 
attempted making of bronze images of (?) deities. 

Before proceeding further, another important example of bronze work which 
formed one of a group of bowls found amongst the antiquities of Iron Age burial sites Fi &- 2 
in the Nilgiris. The date of this is also puzzling. Mr. Breeks the discoverer of this says 
about this vase, “At 1, a beautiful bronze vase (No.XLIV) inverted. It is very solid, in 
shape, a long oval, on a stand, and is chased outside and in the centre pattern inside 
representing the lotus or Padma. The ornament is done by hand, and shows slight 
irregularities, but the workmanship is excellent. 1 ” Recently Dr. A. Aiyappan, had 

1. A. Rea, Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antique.* from Adichannallllr and Perumbair, p.4. 

2. Ibid,., p. 6. 

3. It has not been catalogued,by A. Rea and it is exhibited in the Madras Museum with a label 
mentioning that it is from Adichanallur. 

4. O.C. Ganglory, South Indian Bronzes, Fig. 17. 
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occasion to examine it in the context of a brief review of the culture of the Todas of 
Nilgiris 2 . The learned author has pointed out the close similarity of design and style 
that exists between this bowl and a gold bowl from Ur graves dated to about 2500 B.C. 
and has rightly not, on that account, come to any conclusions on the date of the former. 
But to examine its designs closely and compare them with their probable models or 
precursors or descendants does not seem to be without advantage though it be merely 
an iota. The bowl has a full-blown lily design with a lily-stalk canyingbuds on either 
side at its bottom inside, and a full-blown lotus design at the bottom outside. There 
are also lotus petal designs carved on the sides on its exterior. The workmanship of 
these patterns when compared with that of lotus and lily patterns occuring in 
sculptures from Jaggayyapeta and those of the earliest phase of Amaravati will be 
found to reveal a remarkable affinity between them, in design and delineation. The 
facts that the naturalism of these desgins is missing from similar designs of later 
periods and that there is especially the paucity of later-day bronze works with designs 
characterised by the same features, afford some sort of a basis for arriving at a 
tentative dating of the bowl in question. At any rate, the somewhat identical style 
between the designs of this bowl and those of the earliest scultpures of South India, 
may be taken to suggest that they are examples of works of art of common traditions; 
and even if the bowl be taken to be later than the scultpures, it does not seem to be far 
removed from them. 3 

Another group of objects that may be examined here are the cast coins of copper. 
They may not be strictly relevant to the present context. But, as they are also 
products of similar technology and have designs of workmanship similar to those of 
sculptures in bronze with which we are concerned most here, they may be considered 
to have also a bearing on the subject. A great majority of them are reporterd to have 
been found in places of the ancient Pandyan territory. They are, therefore, said to be 
issues of the Pandyan dynasty of hoary antiquity. The date of the coins is, however, 
impossible to be fixed with any amount of certainity as none of them have any legends 
on them; nor have they been found in association with any datable objects. Here, 
therefore, there is the necessity to have recourse to the style in which the designs on 

1. J.W. Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribes and monuments of the Nilgiris, India Office, 
London (1873), p. 74, PI. XLI, Fig. 1, and PI. XLII, Fig. a. 

2. Possible. Sumerian Survivals in Toda Ititual, Introduction, pi. x, Fig. 1. 

3. Regarding the probable date of the Nilgiris Antiquities in General Mr. G.N. Das of the DeccanCollege 
Research Institute, Poona, has after a through and carefUl examination of a variety of factors has 
come to almost the same conclusion indepently. 
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them are executed, for purposes of arriving at a reasonable date for the coins. Unlike 
in the case of the Nilgiri bronze bowl and the Adichanallur bronzes discussed above, 
where even an approximate dating of them is beset with difficulties, the large number 
of designs on these coins being similar to the designs found on some classes of the 
SatavShana dynasty of the Andhra country of more or less known date, the evidence 
afforded by these coins is really valuable. There are coins with designs such as the 
ashfarmangala (mirror, full-vase, svastika etc.) in combination with figures of elephants; 
other with designs of chaitya; and yet others with figures of tree-in-railing and horse 1 . Fig. 3 
A close study of these designs will reveal a remarkable identity of workmanship 
between them and those of the coins of the Satavahanakings 2 . It must be stated here 
that such a highly-finished symbols and designs are characteristic not only of coins of 
the early centuries of the Christian era but also of sculptures of the same period; and 
these do not recur either in the same manner in which they are delineated here or in 
a similar context, in the subsequent periods. If this is accepted then these coins too 
may be said to belong to that early period. This deduction which is of course quite 
tentative and subject to correction in the light of sufficiently valid future researches, 
gives a clue regarding the stage of development of the art of working in metal at such 
an early period. The elephants of the coins are fine examples of bas-relief works and 
compare favourbaly with even such magnificient representations as the elephant Fig. 4 
Nalagiri in the oft-il lustra ted works, coming as they do from important centres of 
Tamil-nad, show clearly not only the capacity of the coin-makers but also indicate, in 
an unmistakable fashion, the great potentialities of the metal-workers of South India 
who, in the subsequent periods, produced outstanding specimens of bronzes. 

ANDHRA-PALLAVA BRONZES 

Thus it is evident that the histoiy of the art of bronzes of South India dates back 
to a very ancient period although precisely dated specimens of great antiquity have 
not as yet been known. All along we have been dealing with examples of metal work 
not exactly of the order of the metal figures, but allied to them only in certain respects. 
Hereafter we will deal mainly with the latter class of figures. Even here, except in a 
few instances, the dating is a problem; but as mentioned above, an earnest attempt is 

1. For some of these coins see Transactions of the Archaological Society of South India, I (1955), PI .3. 

Figs. 16, 17 17A, and 17B. 

2. Compare the elephant of the coin of the king Apilaka, in early History of the Andhra Country by 

K. Gopalachari, pp.39-41, Pl.IV, Fig.2. 
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made to solve this with the help of the few extant datable examples of bronzes and 
with the help of a close study of the evolution of the style in which the bronzes of the 
v&rious periods are done. This requires a close study of the development of the various 
details of this category of bronzes are undoubtedly those from Buddhapad 1 and 
Amaravatl. 2 3 From the latter place only four fragmentary bronzes were obtained. But 
the number of bronzes found at the former place was large and they included 
specimens of votive stupas also. It will be useful to reproduce here the statement of 
Mr. Boswell who noticed these bronzes for the first time. He says : ‘There are also a 
number of copper Buddhist figures in the Library at Bizwada. These were found 
buried at Buddha vani in the Repalli Taluqua - a place which retains traces of its origin 
in its name. There are three images of Buddha, one seated under a triple umbrella 9 , 
two standing with the head surrounded by a wheel or circle 4 5 6 . There are also two copper 
shrines* of which the images are wanting. Besides these, there are a number of copper 
images of which images of the Buddhist saints, varying in size from one to two feet in 
height. These are beautifully executed, and might bear comparison with Grecian or 
Roman figures for symmetry and design. Most of the figures have the caste thread 0 , 
and the folds of the dresses are very gracefully represented. Each figure formerly 
stood on a pedestal of its own, but I am informed that, as these pedestals bore certain 
characters, probably the names of the saints, they were sent to Madras to be 
deciphered. They have never, however, been returned. I presume they are in the 
Government Central Museum. 7 * I would recommend bringing the figures and these 
pedestals together again. Each figure has a spike below the feet to fit into the 
pedestal. The features are finely cut, the hair is woolly, and the holes of the ears 
unnaturally extended and pendant. In one of the images the eyes are of silver. The 


1. J.Bosewell, Indian Antiquary, 1, P. 153; R. Sewell, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1895, 
pp. 617-37, with 4 plates 

2. T.N. Ramachandran, op.cit., opp. 59-60 pl.XXII, Figs. 1-4. 

3. Obviously not a correct deecriptionaa only a Jain Tirthankara figure has a triple umprella. 

4. This probably means the curia of hair on the head of the Buddha figures. 

5. Probably votive tlupas. 

6. Tina is only the thick hem of the upper garment that ia seen acroas the body of the figures, not the 
caste thread (yajnopavita). 

7. Whereabouts of these, even to this day, are unknown. It is very unfortunate indeed. For, it they, 

as has been mentioned, bore inscriptions, their value, especially for purposes of dating would be 

immense. Cf. J.R.A.S. for 1895, p. 618, for similar opinion of R. Sewell. 
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positions are very natural, easy, and graceful.” 1 This was written in 1870 and 
published in 1872. In 1895, Mr. Sewell, while noticing a few images of this find says: 
“The images noted by Mr. Boswell consisted of entire figures, and I saw none but these 
when first stationed at Bezwada early in 1875. One day, however, I was informed 
that in the workshops of the Public Works Department at that place there were a 
number of broken pieces of bronze lying about ........ I found that they consisted of 

specimens similar to those already at the little museum or library. This led to a search 
being made and in the end I succeeded in rescuing several baskets full of images, 
heads, arms, feet, dagobas, bases, and other fragments, mostly belonging to the 
Buddhist period, all of which had for some years lain condemned as old and useless 
metal. It was said that they had formed part of the Buddhapad find, and they were 
placed by me in the library alongwith the others. In 1879,1 brought to England the 
pieces forming the present collection - a small fraction of those which I had rescued 2 . 
These long quotations are intended, to show not only the large number of bronzes 
found at Buddhapad but also their variety which prove unmistakably the flourishing 
nature of the art at the time these bronzes were made. It is not known what became 
of the bronzes left over at Bezwada by Mr. Sewell. Fortunately the bronzes which he 
carried to England were noticed by him with illustrations. 

The affinity of the style of those bronzes to the styles in which the standing 
Buddha in the Boston Museum, illustrated by A.K. Coomaraswamy in Fig. 159 in his 

H. I.I.A., the seated Buddha in the Colombo Museum (ibid., Fig. 296), and the 
standing Buddha from Don-duong, (ibid., Fig.342), is so close as to suggest that their 
traditions had a common origin. Dr. Coomaraswamy’s dates for them are 5th century, 
5th or 6th century and 3rd century, respectively. On the analogy of the Boston and 
Buddhapad bronzes 3 , Mr. T.N. Ramachandran has dated the four bronzes from 
Amaravati between 3rd and 6th centuries A.D. When Mr. John Irwin declares the 
Andhra images as ‘supposedly Gupta 4 *, be may be taken to agree to their dates being 
somewhere between 4th and 7th centuries A.D. This is the consensus of opinion of 
scholars regarding the date of the bronzes belonging to subsequent periods were 
obtained from this area, the bulk of South Indian bronzes of later periods hailing from 
Tamilnad, and that too from the Chola territory. The reason for the paucity of bronzes 

I. J. Boswell, loc.cit. 

2. R. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 618-19. 

3. T.N. Ramachandran, op. cit., pp. 59-60 

4. The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 67. 
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from Andhradesa of later periods is not known. Obviously there was lack of popular 
and royal patronage to this art then. This fact raises the question, namely, who was 
responsible for the large number of early bronzes? 

According to South Indian history, the Andhras were ruling in the Krishna valley 
till the early decades of the 3rd century A.D. Then the region became a bone of 

contention between a number of royal dynasties such as the Ikshvakus of 

/ 

Nagarjunakonda, the Brihatphalayanas and the Salankayanas. But that the 
region comprising the modem Nellore, Guntur and Bellary districts was under the 
rule of te dynasty called the Pallavas during the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries is borne 
out by a few significant copper plate inscriptions obtained from such places as 
Mayidavolu, Hirahadahalli, Omgodu and Darsi 1 . The kings and queens who issued 
these grants are said to have had their capital at KffnchTpuram. Surprisingly enough 
no inscription of any of these early royal personages has been known from places in 
and around the present Kanchi, although a majority of them refer to it as the capital 
of the Kings. Some of the birudas of the Kings seem to be in the Telugu language. 
Owing to these and other reasons, this dynasty is said to have had its original home 
in Andhradesa. A great mtyority of the members of this dynasty were followers of 
Brahmanism. Some of the inscriptions give information about the grants of lands 
made by the kings and queens to temples dedicated to deities like Vishnu 2 . Thus 
temple worship, like the earlier stupa worship, was actively encouraged by the 
members of this dynasty. Some of its members are, however, said to have had 
leanings towards Buddhism also. When the rituals in the Brahmanical temples 
became elaborate, the Buddhist shrines too probably followed suit. One of the 
essential requisites of worship was perhaps images that could be handled easily and 
kept pure and bright by cleaning and washing them everyday. Images in stone were 
not quite convenient for this practice. Hence the necessity for making images in 
bronze. Talent and skill in making bronzes though, as mentioned above, inherentin 
the artisans of this part of India, required sufficient patronage and a congenial 
- atmosphere to flower. Members of this early Pallava dynasty being accustomed to 
this method of worship may be said to have provided the necessary fillip to the art of 
making bronzes. Those members of the dynasty with Buddhist leanings may have 
been responsible for the creation of the vast number of bronzes in question. Even if 
they cannot be credited with this that they were directly responsible for this, yet there 
is little doubt that during the period to which the bronzes are assigned unanimously 
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by all, it was this dynasty that seems to have had sway over a wide area including not 
only a part of the Andhradesa but also the capital of the SatavShana kings, namely 
DhSnyakataka, and therefore, these bronzes may legitimately be said to be products 
of the period when this dynasty reigned supreme here. As has been mentioned 
already, this early dynasty had greater connections with the Andhradesa than with 
the Tamilnad proper. The members of this dynasty rqay therefore, be called, for the 
sake of convenience, the Andhra-Pallavas. Accordipgly, bronzes under discussion 
may also be called the Andhra-Pal lava bronzes. 

The examples of bronzes of the Andhra-Pallava period that are available for 
study, are the four fragmentary ones froth Amaravati and the three complete figures,, 
three heads and a pedestal from Buddhapad (or Buddhavani) illustrated on paltes 1 
and 2 accompanying the article by Mr. R. Sewell referred to above 8 . Most of them are 
images of the Buddha. On account of the technique in which they are done, each is 
distinctly different from the other. From the manner in whcih the drapery is worked, 
they can be divided into three groups namely, the headless figure 1 from Amaravati Fig. 5 
showing the garment as folded, the folds being suggested by thick bulging out 
schematic lines; the damaged Buddha 2 (Fig. 6) also from Amaravati of which the 
drapery is shown with folds suggested by incised parallel lines;’ and the rest 3 (Figs. 

7,8,9) of which the clothes, which are diaphanous in character, cling to the body. 
Apparently they are not products of a single hand; nor do all of them belong to the 
same age. These differences in treatment of drapery coupled with the distinct 
difference of artistic qualities of the bronzes give a clue to settle, more or less 
definitely, the date of each of them and their chronological order. Though the headless^ 
bronze figure (Fig.5) from Amaravati has the sanghati covering the body, leaving 
right shoulder bare, and has wave-like lines and folds arranged as in the stone 
Buddhas from Mathura, Amaravati, and Anuradhapura, its affinities to the Buddhas 
from Amaravati 4 , Nagarjunakonda 5 and Vidyadharapuram 6 , are closer than to the 

1. T.N. Ramachandran, op. cit., PI. XXII, Fig. 3 

2. Ibid., PI. XII, Figs. 1.4; R. Sewell, op.cit., PI. I. Figs 1-3 

3. T.N. Ramachandran, op.cit., p.60. 

4. P.R. Srinivasan, op. cit.. Fig. 6 

5. A.K. Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., Figs. 138, 139. 

6. A..H. Longhui'st, The Buddhist Antiquities ofNttgSrjunakoptfa, PL VIb; P.R. Srinivasan, Buddhist 
Stflpas and Images in The Story of Buddhism with special reference to South India, Fig. 5; and T.N. 
Ramachandran, Ndgdrjunahopda (1938), PI. XIV A. 

7. P.R. Srinivasan, op.cit., Fig. 6.. 
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Fig. 6 


others not merely in the workmanship of the drapery but in all other respects too. 
Like the latter, this figure is erect, fully frontal in view, and rigid in posture. Added 
to these, its back is somewhat flat like its counterparts. The only differences between 
them relate to material and size. Thus artistically this figure may be said to be 
archaic while the other bronzes are not only less archaic but also shows signs of 
classical workmanship. Supposing, it is argued, that for purposes of dating, only a 
comparison between sculptures in the same material would be more valid than 
between works in different materials, such a thing is also possible here. Except for the 
lack of head, the bronze in question is more or less identical in all respects with the 
bronze Buddha from Don-duong, Campa, belonging to the Museum of E.F.E.O. at 
Hanoi. 1 Only difference that may be observed between them is that in the Campa 
image the lines of the drapery are not so thick as they are in the Amaravati specimen 
and that this feature of the former is more akin to that of the marble Buddhas from 
Amaravati etc., referred to above. Dr. A.K. Coomaraswamy assigns the marble 
Buddhas form Amaravati to the end of‘second or very early third century A.D.* 2 3 and 
the Campa bronze to the third century A.D. 8 Here owing to the fact that examples of 
bronzes have been found to be at least a century later than the stone sculptures of 
comparable style, the Campa bronze may be slightly later, and it may therefore, be 
assigned, say, to the beginning of the 4th Century 4 * 6 . Allowing a margin of about half 
a century between this and the Amaravati bronze under study the latter may be 
assigned to the second half of the 4th century A.D. 

To a slightly later period, then, should belong the next bronze also from Amaravati 8 . 
Not only the drapery but its slightly evolved modelling also is indicative of this date. 
Though broken below the stomach, the absence of the curvature of the right side here, 
which is conspicuous by its presence in the bronzes discussed above, is clearly seen. 
There are also the prominent ushnisha and curls of hair. The facial features suggest 
a matter-of-fact character rather than contemplation. The abhaya pose of the right 
hand is clearly a departure from the vyakhyana-mudra of the previous two bronzes. 


1. A.K Coomaraawamy, op.dk, p. 197, Fig. 342. 

2. Ibid., pp. 70, 71. 239. 

3. Ibid., pp. 197, 262 

4. Dr. Coomaraswamy doubts if it may be Indian or ceylon' in origin . Owing to its close similarity 

to the AmarSvatX marble and bronze Buddhas, most probably it too hails from the Krishna valley. 

6. T.N. Ramachandran, op, dt PI. XXII, Fig. 2. 
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On the whole though its style, including the samabhanga posture, generally corresponds 
to that of the other two, the trends of deviation are more marked here. On account of 
these, this may be assigned to about 400 A.D. 1 In view of the striking similarity that 
exists between this and the seated Buddha of the Colombo Museum, the latter may be Fig. 7 
dated to the same period. 2 The head from Amaravatl with prominent ushr}lsha 
showing curls in the shape of globules 3 shows features very ,much akin to those 
manner of treatment of this head does not seem to' approach anywhere near the 
marvelous bronze form Sultfingaiy. Hence, Mr. T.N. Ramachandran’s categorical 
statement, “Head remarkably similar to Sultangary Gupta Buddha. Dated 5th-6th 
Century A.D.” is difficult to appreciate. 

Next in point of time comes the bronze 4 , from Buddhapad. Here, the drapery Fig- 8 
does not clearly show the lines as in the above example, but that it is now slightly 
lighter than the drapery of the above mentioned figures is easily seen from the way 
the depression around the waist is indicate^. From now onwards it becomes an 
invariable feature in the bronzes representing the Buddha. Further, in this bronze 
the end of the upper garment that hang* down from the left arm shows a slight wave, 
indicating the (low of the cloth, whereas till the last example it hang* down in a 
straight line. Here, however, the tradition of depicting the Buddha in sama-bhanga 
posture is continued. Other significant improvements in the details noticed here are 
the slanting position of the dbhayarhasta the ahuya-varada pose of the left hand, 
slightly swollen up shoulder suggesting inherent power and the subdued treatment of 
the hair and the ushnisha on the head. More interesting than these is the detail 
namely the urna on the forehead. This is seen for the first time but is only sketchy. 

Above all the facial features of this bronze suggest amazement. These changes 
indicate the gradual development of the style of art from archaic to classical. This 
bronze may be dated to early 5th century A.D. 

This leads on to the bronze Buddha from Amaravatf’. Here, the drapery has Fig. 9 
become definitely transparent, the depression around the waist is more pronounced, 

1. Ibid, p. 59, where instead of a definite statement in the matter the author says. 'The cranial 

protuberance (imhniahaJ is as in Gupta, Buddhapad, Boston specimens.' 

2. A.K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., Fig.296. 

3. T.N. Ramachandran, Op. oil., PI. XXII. 3. 

4. R. Sewell, op. cit., Pl.I, Fig. 3. 

5. T.N. Ramachandran, op.cil., PI. XXII, Fig. 4. 
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the hanging end of the upper garment is worked wave-like throughout and its end, 
going across the body like a yqjriopavita has become thick and prominent. In this 
figure one sees for the first time the right hand in varada-mudrd while the left hand 
holds the end of the upper garment in a bunch. Here too, the hair and the 
protuberance are subdued. The face indicates complete absorption in thinking and 
the treatment of the eyelids suggest a slight down-cast countenance. The portion upto 
the chest is powerfully rendered while below it, the portion is slightly disproportionate 
and defective in modelling, though slender and smooth., Almost all the examples of 
the art examined above are somewhat flat behind while here we have a powerfully, 
though slightly imperfectly, represented specimen fully in the round. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the style in which the head and the shoulder are treated 
can be easily understood to be the precursor of some of the earliest examples of stone 
sculpture ofTamilnad of a much later period. It is assigned to the 6th century A.D. 
by the learned scholar Mr. T N Ramachandran 1 2 , but it may be placed round about 
500 A.D. 

Fig. 10 An examination of the Buddhapad bronze* will show its position next to the above 

with a date of about the early 6th century A.D. That this bronze is slightly more 
evolved than the previous one from Amaravati is easily seen from the manner of 
treatment of the head, namely its comparatively greater down-cast posture and the 
more refined workmanship of the body. However, in general, the face has not been 
properly modeled and chiseled. 

It is tempting to include here, immediately after the above bronze, the beautiful 
bronze Buddha 3 4 now in the Boston Museum. For, in all respects it appears to be a 
perfect specimen of the model of which the bronzes from Amaravati and Buddhapad 
discussed above are only earlier, and therefore less perfect, examples. But Dr. 
Coomaraswamy says that “the typically Gupta bronze of figure 159 (i.e., the Buddha 
in question) said to have been found in Burma, is probably of Indian origin.”* From 
such characteristics as the prominent urna, chubby and smiling features of the face, 
the thick yqjnopavita- like end of the upper garment, the powerful rendering of the 
bust and the slender but more graceful modelling which are distinctive of the Andhra- 


1. Ibid., p. 59. 

2. R. Sewell, op. cit., PI. I. Fig.l 

3. A.K. Coomaraswamy. op. til.. Fig. 159 

4 . Ibid., P. 171. 
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Pallava bronzes discussed above, and which are different from the workmanship of 
the same details found in north Indian bronzes of this kind, it is quite possible that 
this bronze belongs to India and that too probably to a place in the Krishna valley. 

The treatment of the eyes, and of the drapery especially, supports our hypothesis, in 
spite of the similarity observed in the delineation of the curls and th6 fingers of this 
and the Sultanganj Buddha, which is but a concomitant factor found nearly in all the 
representations of a particular theme, belonging to the same period. Being the 
product of a time when all over India there was a great cultural awakening, it 
naturally compares well with the best bronzes produced in North India. This bronze 
may be said to be superior, artistically in certain respects, to the best Gupta 
masterpieces like the Sultanganj colossus. For, unlike the latter which is gigantic in 
size and in which the treatment of the drapery is some what ornate, factors which 
cannot be said to be absolutely classical, the details of the Buddha under discussion is 
marked by a rare restraint in the treatment of all its details, a sine quo non of a 
classical work, the charm of which is enhanced by the slightly emphasized smile. The 
graceful movement of the figure is remarkably suggested by the appropriate 
abhahga pose which, with but a slight inclination to the proper right, makes it a 
superb work of art. A prominent urna is met with in this figure, which was absent 
from the other figures examined so far except the Buddhapad one but which becomes 
an invariable feature of the bronze Buddhas of the subsequent periods. This bronze 
may therefore, be dated to about the end of the 5th century A.D. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, the last bronze showing a complete Fig 11 
Buddha from Bhaddhapad 1 is apparently later than the above as its style is markedly 
advanced. There is an emphasis here on rhythmic sway which is beautifully shown by 
a greater flexion of the body. The bhaiiga here gives one illusion that the figure is in 
tribhahga. The flowing drapery, as if walled by a gentle breeze, accentuates this 
illusion, making it almost a reality. The hair and the ushnisha are not clearly seen. 

But the fully down-cast face and its sharp features are in contrast to those of the above 
figufe. The long nose and the wide eyes and the concave ears suggest that the sthapati 
is attempting here an experiment at depicting a new mode of model ling. The shoulder 
is still broad but it has become here completely fused with the rest of the body, the 


1. R. Sewell, op.cit., PI. I, Fig. 2. 
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slender and soft treatment of which makes the figure somewhat effeminate. The right 
arm is in varada pose while the hand portion of the left arm is broken and missing. 
The uma is prominent. The legs here are also missing. This bronze may be assigned 
to the first half of the 6th century A.D. 

Of the three heads from Bhuddhapad 1 the first is earlier than the other two. Here 
the hair and the ushrusha are done in the traditional way; the eyes are shown by petal 
like depressions; the eye-brows are indicated by an incised curve; and the nose is 
long, straight and prominent. It may belong therefore, to the middle of the 6th 
Century A.D. 

To a slightly later period may be assigned the head with a portion of the right 
shoulder. The workmanship of the shoulder is rather crude. The absence of curls on 
the head but the presence of fragments on it of a turban-like headdress suggests that 
it is the head of a Bodhisattva. The treatment of the face is slightly more advanced 
than that of the above head. 

The last head of this series is very interesting both for its developed modelling and 
for certain innovations noticeable in the rendering of some of the features which 
suggest majesty rather than thoughtful character. The curls are more broad and 
pronounced than those of the other bronzes examined above. Most interesting of the 
details is the ushrusha which seems to have been done with a central portion shaped 
like a bud which is separated by a depression from the lower portion worked like 
inverted petals of a (lower. This is the first instance of this innovation which had a 
chequered development in the subsequent periods. On account of these details, this 
head may be assigned to the end of the 6th century A.D. 

Pig. 12 Of the BuddhapSd bronzes described by Mr. Sewell, the arms illustrated on PI.2 
and the votive stupa of P1.3, may be noticed now. Among the arms, there are 
apparently two or three groups. The three arms with hands in vydkhydna-mudrd 
obviously broken off from three standing Buddha bronzes of the Campa Buddha type 
discussed above (p.19) and hence can be imagined to be of great beauty, are distinctly 
earlier than the lola -cum -varada type of hands of Figs. 1 and 3 of PI .3 of Mr. Sewell’s 
paper. The hand of Fig.2 of the same plate being in th& abhaya pose with a slight tilt 


1. lbi,L. Figs. 1.2. 3. 
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to the right as in the case of the hand of the Buddha (Fig. 11.) notice above, belongs to 
the same period which lies in between the dates of the other two groups of arms. 

The votive stupa too is interesting from the point of view of the style which is 
simple and beautiful. But here we find that the miniature stupa type with which we 
are familiar in the stupa- slabs of Amaravati, Nagarjunakon^a and Goli, has been 
much modified. Unlike the stupa-slabs, there is here the inverted stepped pyramid- 
like/iamuAa, surmounting a high cubical griua. Below it is the aty}a which is almost 
a globe. It is found placed pn a cylindrical medhi which is wider at both ends. The 
antfa moreover, seems to be supported by a thin cup-shaped design. The prototypes 
of this are the monolithic stupas found at Sankaram and the beautiful relic caskets 
of silver, gold and copper and votive stupas of marble found in the excavations at 
Nagarjunakop^a by Mr. A.H. Longhurst. 1 This may, therefore, be assigned to about 
the 6th century A.D. From the point of view of the evolution of the Buddhist worship, 
at least in so far as South India is concerned, this affords a clue to the antiquity of the 
practice of making votive stupas and presenting them to the Buddhist temples as 
evidenced by a number of examples from Nagapattinam, 2 of medieval times. 

The pedestal which is obviously a PadmSsana over a cylindrical base with three 
eyes for ‘fastening the figure securely in its place’ is also interesting. To begin with, 
figures representing the Buddha seem to have been provided with only a simple 
pedestal e.g., the two large marble Buddhas (c. 200 A.D.) from Amaravati 8 . Even in 
the bas-reliefs of Amaravati 4 (c. 200 A.D.) and Goli* (c 200 A.D.) where the Buddha is 
represented, no pedestal is in evidence. But in one of the latest bas-reliefs (c. 250 A.D.) 
from Amaravati 6 there is a full-blown lotus under each foot of the Buddha. About 
the middle of the 3rd century A.D. when a number of large Buddhas were made for 
installing in the Buddha-grihas at Nagfiijunakoptfa, the sthapatis seem to have 
provided them each with only a padmdsana. 7 This was the first time, at least so far 

1. Buddhist Antiquities of NBgffrtgunakop0a. PI. XVI a, b. c, and PI. XVII b, c, d t e, f. 

2. T.N. Ramachandran, op.cit., PP, ty-58. 

3. A.K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit,., Figs. 137, 138. 

4. J. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, PI. XIVI (1), XLVIII (2); C. 
Sivaramamurti, Amarffvati Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, PI. LXII, Figs 1, 2; 
A.K. Coomaraswamy, op dt., Fig 141. 

6. T.N. Ramachandran, Buddhist Sculptures from a ntilpu near GofcVitlage, Guntur District, Pis. II, 
HI. 

6. C. Sivaramamurti, op. cit, PI., LXIII, Fig. 2: b. 

7. T.N. Ramachandran, Nffgazyunakogsla, (1938), PI. XIV A. 


Fig. 13 


Fig. 14 
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as South India was concerned, that this motif appeared in this context. It was 
employed in this manner probably to satisfy the demands of the developed theology of 
the Mahayana Buddhism. A beautiful representation of such an asana which once 
supported a Buddha is illustrated in PI.XIV A of Mr. T N Ramachandrans* book 
Nagarjunakonda (1938). This lotus asana alone was used for such figures for some 
time. And the introduction of a support for the lotus in the shape of the cylindrical 
portion of the pedestal in question is therefore, a later innovation. There is no means 
now to know as to when actually this new element was added to the unit of an icon. 
But the finish of the pedestal under discussion being very much similar to that of the 
bronzes examined above, dated to about the 6th century, it may also be assigned to 
the same age. That it is one of the earliest of its kind is evident from the fact that the 
outermost series of petals of the lotus which curve down to give it the shape of a double 
lotus in the later examples, is absent from here, and that the plain cylindrical support 
follows the circular shape of the lotus above; instead of becoming a bhadrasana of 
square or rectangular form as in the case of the later-day bronzes. 

The bronzes examined above are all Buddhist and no bronzes icons of other 
religions or bronzes of secular themes, belonging to this Andhra-Pallava period, have 
been met with. As almost all of them are Buddha images, a study of the evolution of 
the icon from the point of view of art and iconography has been comparatively easy. 
The distinctive characteristics of these bronzes have also been noted under each item, 
which undoubtedly were due to the genius of the sthapatis of the Krishna valley. No 
doubt Buddhism originated in Magadha and spread to other parts of India. But the 
popularisation of the religion was done not by a mass of Buddhists migrating from the 
north to other regions. Only a handful of sincere, devoted and highly capable 
missionaries carried the message of the Master to the nook and corner of India. 
Wherever they went, by means of their powerful personalities and sincerity of 
purpose, they could expect a considerable influence on the people of the locality who 
became followers of the faith. 

In course of time, the Buddhist settlements in the various localities were 
peopled mostly by monks and nuns hailing from the same localities, and the population 
consisting of north Indians, afterwards, should have become merely a small 
fraction of the immates. Moreover, the number of such religiolus men known 
definitely to have come from Magadha or North India was probably small. It is 
well known that only after the lapse of considerable time that the propagators of 
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the religions, especially of Buddhism, began to use works of art as an instrument 
for propagating the religion. When this idea caught the imagination of the heads 
of the different regional churches, they being themselves, as mentioned above, 
men of the localities, entrusted the work of making stupas and sculptures to the 
reputed sreni or guild of sthapatis of the locality or of the neighbouring locality. 
They themselves probably stopped after giving exhaustive schedule of the various 
themes and details that should enter into the projected schemes. And it was those 
sthapatis , whatever their faith was, that carved in stone or bronze the stories and 
motifs according to the technical and artisitic traditions of their schools. Even in 
such cases where there is evidence to show that the services of expert sculptors 
and architects of other kingdoms or regions were requisitioned to meet the 
great demand of a particular region, the number of such experts should necessarily 
have been small, and they too must have depended upon the local schools for 
co-operation in their endeavour, which was perhaps readily forthcoming on account 
of the greatness of the cause. Under such circumstances, the works of the 
experts probably consisted of drawing out the plans, sketching the elevations and 
indicating, on broad lines, the position of the various details of either a huge structure 
like a stupa or a minor element of a work of art like a Buddha sculpture. After these 
works had reached an advanced stage of construction, the experts gave a finishing 
touch here and another there. Had it not been so, there would not be so much of 
difference in details in the execution of one and the same theme e.g. a stupa in 
different localities. Thus it is easy to understand the great role played.by the local 
sthapatis and when there were amongst them capable men there was hardly any 
necessity for the local people to get experts from other places. 

The above argument, though appears to be subjective, has been advanced on 
the basis of sufficient knowledge about the practice in these matter that obtains 
even now in South India where the traditions of religious art and architecture 
are to this day continued unbroken. The elaboration of the argument was 
considered necessary in order to drive home the prior to the prologoniship of 
the theory of the Gupta, origin for the bronzes and sculptures of South India 
of the early medieval period, that their theory is not based on solid grounds. 
For, the schools of sthapatis which were responsible for the creation of such 
monuments of beauty as the stupas of Amaravati and NSgaijunakonda, could not be 
thought to have suddenly disappeared from the scene, leaving the vacuum, thus 
created, to be filled in by sthapatis from the Gupta kingdom of North India, or by 
sthapatis trained in the Gupta schools of art. May be , as has been said above, there 
were a few adventurous sthapatis who went to Pataliputra or Sarnath or Mathura 
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and got training, in such traditions of art as were in vogue in those places. Even these 
men with such a training, after their return, had to work in the local atmosphere only, 
which, being usually powerful on account of the fact that it is favoured by a large 
number of adherents, gradually prevailed upon them. Thus it will be clear that the 
works of the art of later periods too, of this region, need not be deemed to have been 
inspired by influences of art traditions from other parts. That such specimens were 
really the products of local people is abudantly proved by the bronzes examined above. 
All that was common between them and similar known Gupta examples was only the 
theme, their refined treatment being common to all the works produced during the 
period everywhere. In illustration of this the following may be cited. 

In all the Buddhas of the Andhra - Pallava period discussed above, there is not a 
single specimen where the drapery covers the entire body. On the contrary, Buddha 
images from Sultangar\j, Mathura and Saranath which are atributed to the Gupta 
period show the drapery covering the entire body. Secondly the frills noticed at the 
ends of the drapery of these sculptures, are, completely absent from the drapery of the 
bronzes in question* Thirdly the treatment of the heads and torso of the Amaravati 
and Buddhapad specimens are more powerful whereas the style of the Gupta 
specimens is rather effeminate. Fourthly the gestures of the figures of the Andhra- 
Pallava period are varied, while, they seem to be limited in the case of the Gupta 
specimens. Fifthly, the facial features of the later bronzes from Buddhapad are 
clearly in the style in which sculptures were done at a slightly later period in South 
India, a style which has very little in common with that of the North Indian specimens 
referred to above. Furthermore, while a school of architecture with a distant form of 
vimana can develop of its own accord in the South in contrast to the pure and mixed 
style of northern school, it is difficult to conceive that sculpture which went hand in 
hand with the temples from the earliest days of wood carving should be an exotic 
borrower in its elements or technique. These and other details are proof positive to 
show that the bronzes have been done by sthapatis of the region where they were 
found, according to the traditions of art of their schools. 

These bronzes are all done in the cireperdue method but cast hollow with a core 
of sand instead of solid metal. To cast bronzes hollow was definitely cheaper and this 
method appears to have been used widely during the early periods. Only the bronzes 


1. A number of specimens of later periods from Nagapa^inam have this feature due to influence 
from NBlanda etc. 
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produced from about 900 A.D. are solid. Even here, those belonging to temples with 
comparatively meagre resources and the bronzes of the temples of village deities are 
cast hollow, obviously for reasons of economy. 

TAMIL-PALLAVA BRONZES 

By about the end of the 6th century A.D. the political darkness that enveloped 
South India, especially of Tamilnad, receded and a bright dawn was ushered in by the 
royal dynasty headed by Simhavishnu Pallava. The history of the Andhra-Pallavas 
who had Kanchipuram as their headquaters is still obscure in many places although 
one thing is abudantly clear that many of the early kings of this dynasty used to 
frequent the Krishna valley. But Simhavishnu and his successors seem to have 
become wedded to their capital and ihstead of looking to the regions in the north for 
their activities, they concentrated their attention more and more on the regions, to the 
south of Kanchipuram, where too lay a wide strip of land, watered by the Kflveri, 
equal in fertility to the Krishna valley and resplendent with scenes of nature of great 
beauty. 1 The people of this region spoke the language of Tamil which was at once 
chaste and sweet, possessing a hoary past and a wonderful literature. Leaving aside 
gradually their Prakritic and Telugu proclivities the kings of this line of the Pallavas, 
mingled freely with the Tamils and absorbed many a salient feature of their culture 
while at the same time chastening them by their own learning, past traditions, 
nobility and unceasing endeavour. It is known that even during the time of 
Mahendravarman I, his sway extended till Tiruchirapalli, if not beyond it, where he 
not only caused a temple to Siva excavated on the face of the rock but also had a 
Sanskrit inscription with text containing passages in double entendre engraved on it. 2 
Since then, inscriptions of Kings of this dynasty began to be found in various places in 
Tamilnad and rarely any of them were known from the Andhradesa. From this time 
onwards bronzes were reported from this region. Thus in every respect, these Pallava 
kings became naturalised in Tamilnad, and they may, therefore, be called, again for 
the sake of convenience, as the Tamil-Pallavas in contradistinction the earlier 
Pallavas whom we have called the Andhra-Pallavas. T^he works of art including 
bronzes produced during this period may also be called likewise. 


1. Pulljmkoi >il Jaina Copperplate Grant of Early Pallava Period in Transactions oft the Archaeological 
Society of South India, 1958-59. 

2. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol.I.pp. 28-30 
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Almost all the examples of bronzes examined above are representations of the 
Buddha. The study of the stage of development of the various details of one of them 
when compared with those of another, therefore yielded more or less a definite basis 
for assigning them to more or less definite places in a chronological sequences. This 
was the period when Buddhism continued to be popular with the people. Hence the 
existence of Bronzes representing only the Buddha. But from the end of the 6th 
century A.D. the tables were turned against Buddhism, and once again Brahmanism 
of the PurSnic form (now popularly known as Hinduism) slowly took its place. The 
sustained efforts of the noble-souled AJv&re and NayanmSrs were mainly responsible 
for this revival. To them the Kings of the Tamil country extended unstinted co¬ 
operation. From the beginning, this religion showed trends of two separate sects, one 
of them following Siva as the supreme deity and other following Vishnu as the Lord 
of all that is seen and unseen. The leaders of one secct vied with those of the other in 
trying to popularise their sectarian tenets. The main line of approach to their was 
through the medium of soul-stirring prayers couched in elegant Tamil that was the 
language of the people. Secondly they tried to elaborate gradually the rituals of 
temple workship one of which pertained to taking images out in procession for the 
benefit of the people in general. Besides, worship of deities dear to their to their heart 
by individuals in their houses began to be popular. These new aspects of the religious 
life of the people naturally began to be popular. These new aspects of the religious life 
pf the people naturally required portable images. Though stone could serve this 
purpose as well, yet glamour and expediency and probably wealth and prosperity 
were responsible for making images in metal. Unlike the Buddhist of the early 
centuries of the Christian era, who seem to have restricted their demand to Buddha 
images alone, in the case of the followers of Vaishnavism and Saivism, there was 
demand for a variety of images representing the several aspects and lilas of their gods 
and goddesses. This was responsible for the production of countless bronzes in course 
of time. This was not only characteristic of the Hindu worship . of these periods, but 
of the Buddhist too, who in imitation of the Hindus, began to have a highly developed 
pantheon, metallic representations of members of which became an integral item of 
their worship^ The Jainas followed suit. Thus innumerable bronzes were produced 
since this period. Though for ascertaining the relative importance and date of each of 
these, it would be advantageous to study them subject-wise as has been done in the 
case of the Buddha Bronze above, here they are studied period-wise. For, the great 
variety of Bronzes of a particular period show, i nspite of the difference in the themes 
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represented by them. Certain fundamental characteristic in the execution of details, 
which are found to be elaborated, modified or changed in later specimens. Such a 
study, we believe, will give more or less a complete picture of the stage of development 
of art of bronzes during a particular period, which is seen to pave the way for its 
further development in the subsequent periods. 

The Tamil-Pallavas ruled from Kanchlpuram from the end of the 6th century 

A.D.to about 850 A.D. During the early part of this period, a number of temples to 
✓ 

Siva and Vishnu were built. On account of the fact that the religious practices were 
yet simple, no metal images belonging to this early phase have been known. From the 
eighth century, however, this was changed and bronzes begin to appear sporadically. 

But as has been said above, the authors of the Catalogue have stated that there 
existed no bronzes belonging to this period, and have consequently not assigned the 
Somaskanda (Fig.36) 1 and the Vishapaharana (Fig.38) 8 to any definite period. And 
after discussing about the Vishnu (Fig.25) they have grouped it with a few other 
Vishnu bronzes which they have assigned to the 10th Century A.D. 3 . But these 
bronzes along with the others (FigB., 15-20) are some of the earliest of the bronzes so 
far known and their features as will be detailed in the proper context, suggest a date 
for them which is perhaps not removed from the Tamil-Pallava period. 

Again it must be remembered here that, every one of the bronzes being a product 
of a separate mould, or a different sthapati or a piece of art, not of a single date, it is 
necessarily different frpm others in its treatment and it has its own fixed position in 
the history of the art. So much so, the bronzes discussed here are dealt with 
individually as far as possible, in a chronological order, with a summary, at the end, 
of the results of our study giving the common characteristics that are constantly 
associated with all the bronzes of each period. Another important reason which made 
the authors of the Madras Museum Catalogue to say that there existed no Pallava 
bronzes, Was perhaps that no inscriptions of this period refer to any bronzes, nor are 
there bronzes with inscriptions referring to this period, whereas in each of the 
subsequent periods there are inscriptions referring to bronzes 4 and there are also a 
few inscribed bronzes. These are of course difficulties which are insuperable especially 

1. Catalogue, p.107 

2. Ibid., p. 108. 

3. Ibid., p. 26 

4. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Introduction, pp. 30, 33. 
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in a scientific study of the kind attempted here. But as we have said at the outset, in 
the absence of any definite clue to the age of a particular item of bronze, its date may 
have to be fixed approximately with the aid of a comparative study of the details of 
representations either in stone, painting or in any other medium, of the same theme, 
more or less in the style in which the one compared is fashioned. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, the following pieces of evidence relating to the 
knowledge of the people of this period on manipulating metal and making metal 
images are worth consideration. The famous inscription of Mahendravarman I 
Pallava (c. 600-630 A.D.) from Maijcjagapttu with the purport that the king caused to 
be excavated a shrine to the gods in stone without wood, metal etc., may be taken to 
prove that the working on metal was fairly known in the early part of the 7th Century, 

k 

so as to be employed in,lhe work of building houses etc. That the making of 
bronzes was in vogue during the late 8th century A.D. is known from the fact that 
Tirumangai AJavSr, one of the last of the Vaishnava saints, who belonged to this time, 
is said to have raided the Buddhist vih&ra at Nagapajtinam which was “full of images 
of Buddha including gold ones." 1 

Moreover, as we have already stated, though scholars like Messrs.Ramachandran 
and Irwin have not mentioned the word Pallava, yet the 7th-8th or 8th-9th century 
dates assigned by them to some of the examples of bronzes they have examined prove 
the existence of bronzes belonging to the period by virtue of the fact that it was the 
Pallavas that were dominant in South India then. And recently other scholars 2 have 
begun to call such figures as the Vishapaharana 8 as Pallavas bronzes. 

Yet the number of bronzes, known so far, that can be assigned to this period is very 
small, hardly exceeding a dozen. Of these a majority are representations of Vishnu, 
a few are or & iva and one or two Buddhist. As will be shown presently, somehow or 
other some of the bronzes of the former category appear to be the earliest amongst 
them. 

Fig. 15 The Vishnu as Srinivasa 4 seems to have features which necessitate its study, 
now. It is said to come from Peruntottam in the Mayavaram region of the Taryore 

1. T.N. Ramachandran, op. cit., p. 47. 

2. Mr. Karl Khandalavala, Marg, IV. No.4, p. 19 

3. Catalogue, p. 108. F. H. Gravoely and C. Sivaramamurti, Illustrations of Indian Sculpture mostly 
Southern, PI. XXX. 

4. LalitKala No. 7, PI. VII a. 
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District. It is an example of sthanaka image in the sama-bhahga posture which 
should be rigid. Here however, the rigidity is relieved tp some extant by such 
appendages as the dangiingkurufalas, the flexible arms, the f \ovt\ngyqjriopavlta, the 
realistic bows on either side and the broad, swaying loop of the uttanya tied to the 
waist. There is a kinfa which is tapering and topped by an inverted cup-like part 
having in its centre as lightly projecting stud. The crown is ornamentd in a simple 
manner and at its bottom is the fillet going round the head. The face is longish with 
features suggesting smile and adbhuta in the countenance. There are makara- 
kundalas in the ears/The folds in the neck probably answers the description of Vishnu 
as kambugnva. A broad kanthl (necklet) studded with big geam and fringed below 
with tassels of pearls adrons the neck, there is neither a mark nor a figure, 

X . • 

representing Srivatsa on the right chest. A ribbon-like yqjriopavita y with pearls 
stitched to it and with a clasp, is seen and it goes over the right fore-arm. Two slendre 
thread-like strings branch off form this yajhopavita at the clasp. The smaller one is 
above and it course of the follows the course of the main strand. The other is long and 
it first drops vertically to the waist, then takes a curve to the right, then drops down 
vertically in between the legs and at the place just above the right ankle where the 
lower garment ends, it takes a turn to the right. At this point it has a big bead with 
a smaller spacer on either side, then it goes back (fig.l6)and is carried up along the 
right thigh and when it has reached the hip it is shown going up vertically till it 
reaches the back of the neck.A broad udara-bandha with a prominent gem is seen on 
the stomach. The shoulders are thick so as to make room for another arm to spring 
from each. Upto the elbow the arm is thick because two arms are seen to be joined 
there. From the side of each elbow starts a forearm, which is treated smoothly curving 
as though it is made of rubber or plastic, the emblem held by its hand touching the 
shoulder. The discus in the right hand parallel to the sagittal plane of the body with 
probably a flame on either side of its rim and one from its apex. The conch in the left 
hand is probably sinistral and has three flames in the same positions as in the discus. 
In both the emblems no flame is foilnd in the centre. The lower right hand is held 
almost perpendicular to the straight line of the body and is in varada-mudra, with 
probably a small lotus on the palm. The left hand is placed on the hip. The arms are 
decorated with tasselled keyuras and a pair of valayas adorn the wrists. The part 


1. Lalit Kola No. VII a. 
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below naval shows slight bulging suggesting a graceful fold. The lower garment 
which reaches to the anises, has a thick fold at its lower end. Where its two vertical 
ends meet between the ankles there is a hem, and there is a vertical band-like thing 
between the legs, which is tucked up on the left side of the waist with a broad 
projecting end. That the garment is striped is indicated by a series of double lines of 
simple workmanship runing paralled to one another. A simple waist-band with a 
kafi-sutra consisting of a symmetrically shown thick loop on either side is also seen. 
The uttanya (upper garment) is tied round the waist in the form of a threefold sash 
above and a single sash falling below, in the form of nearly three-fourth of a circle. 
Hanging from the lowest fold of the former is the long end of a sash seen on each leg, 
widely separated from each other. There is a beautiful bow on either side form which 
hangs an end of the uttariya, of which the tip is triangular in shape. No pddasaras 
or anklets adorn the ankles. The pedestal on which this figure stood is missing. 

Fig. 16 Now let us describe the back side of the bronze. A broad s iras -cakra composed of 
long and narrow petals not bound by anything and with a tassel hanging gracefully 
from its centre is fixed to the crown of which only the top is seen from this side. Below 
on the back of the neck are seen seven strands of hair falling in beautiful but thick 
curls. Just below the siras -cakra there seems to be another row of such curly strands 
of h*ir; but it is not clear. The gemset yajnopavita is clearly seen here. There are two 
bands on the waist, the upper smaller one being the regular band, while the lower 
thicker one being that of the uttanya. The bow ornaments and the hanging ends are 
noteworthy. The workmanship of the lower garment is simple. The position above 
waist is more rounded in modelling than that below the waist, which is somewhat flat. 
The two arms on either side are joined one over the other in the manner of terracotta 
work and the smooth and deep curve that each upper arm takes is easily seen from 
this side. 

From the artisitc point of view, this bronze would have been a fine specimen if its 
is divested of the heavy drapery and heavier ornaments. But considering the small 
size of the figure, the enormity of details and their clear execution, it is apparent that 
the sthapati who did this was not new to his job, although he seems to have been 
obsessed with the ideas of treatment that seems to be more suited to large sculptures 
in stone. Another interesting thing about this piece is that between it and the bronze 
head ofthe Buddha discussed last above there is a significant difference in workmanship 
although some similarity in the treatment of their faces is noticeable. 
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As we have presumed this to be the earliest of the bronzes of the Tamil-Pallava 
period, it is now necessary to fix its chronological position which will become then the 
basis for the study of the examples of subsequent periods, its kirifa compared with 
those of all other bronze vishnu figures noticed hear as well as illustrated in the 
catalogue and other publications, is very simple. The prominent projecting surmounting 
the kirifas of all other images, is only indcated here. Let us examine the depiction of 
this feature in the Vishnu sculptures of Mahfibalipuram and Kanchipuram, which are 
said to date from the period 650-750 A.D. The kintas is high and conical and the stud¬ 
like final is conspicuous by its absence from the Vishpus namely the one 1 in the 
Trimurti cave, the Trivikrama 2 in the VarShamandapa, the one 3 in the small shrine 
found admist the magnificent Arjuna’s Penance sculptures, from Mahabalipurem 
and that* from Kllmavilangai, all dating from before 700 A.D. Nor does it find a place 
on the kirifa of Vishiju 5 occurring in the Lingodbhava panel of the Kail&sanatha 
temple of Kanchfpuram, of which the date lies between 700 and 720 A.D. 

The reason for the absence of this stud from the Kintas of the above mentioned 
Vishgus may be the following. It has been recognised by all, that the earliest art 
traditions of South India, as represented by the famous sculptures of Amaravati and 
other places in the Andhradesa, were continued unbroken here and that their 
influence was great in the earliest sculptures of the Pallava period. In the Buddhist 
sculptures the deity with a crown (Kinfin) was Sakka or Indra, and the crown is 
shown like a short cylindrical cap 6 . Later op when Brahminism was revived, Sakka 
along with the devas was given his usual position in the Brahminical pantheon, and 
the crown, the special attribute of Indra was tran'sfered to Vishnu one of whose names 
is Upendra. When this crown came to be depicted on the head of Vishpu, it lost its 
original shape and became gradually elongated. Thus in this form it is seen in the 
early Tamil-Pallava sculptures mentioned above. Hence naturally, the stud on top of 
it, is absent from them. 

But its slow emergence is seen in the Vishnu, also an early sculptures but 
definitely later than those examined above, illustrated on Plate II of Guide to the 

1. A.H. Longhurst, PaUava Architecture, Vol. II, PI. IX. 

2. Ibid., PI. XXI b. 

3. Ibid., Pt. XXX b. 

4. Ibid., Vol. I, PI. V b. 

5. Ibid., Vol III, PI. VI a. 

6. C. Sivaramamurti, AmurSvali Sculptures in the Maiteiu* Mumuun, PI. XXXII, 3 a. 
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Archaeological Galleries of the Madras Museum, as well as in the Vishpu 1 from 
Satyamangalam to be found in the Hindu Sculptures Gallery of the Madras Museum. 
While the former may be taken to be stylistically eithec contemporaneous with or 
somewhat earlier than the bronze under discussion, the latter, on account of its 
details being more envolved than those of the bronzes, is certainly later than it 
Anyway the position of the bronze is somewhere between these two. 

The second important detail the style of \frhich gives a clue to the age of the bronze 

is the yajhopamta. Unlike the kinta which is a speical features of Vishnu alone, this 

is common to icons of several other deities. In one of the earliest sculptures of the time 

of Mahendravarman I, namely the magnificent Gangadhara panel from Tiruchirappalli, 

the figure of S iva, has this in the form of a thick ribbon goingover the right arm. Even 

in the case of Vishnus from Mah^balipuram and KSnchipuram mentioned above, the 

same type of yajhopamta is seen. But it must be mentioned here that though the thick 

variety of it is seen, as a rule, associated with the chief figures, different varieties of 

sacred thread are found used for the various other figures occuring in one and the 

✓ 

same composition as e.g., the Gangadhara panel from Tiruchirappalli, the Seshasayin 
panel from MahSbalipuram and the Lingodbhava panel from Kanchipuram. In the 
Madras Museum stone Vishpu, it has become studded with gems or pearls and is not 
shown going over the right arm. In none of the figures, of the former groups, is there 
the two other subsidiary threads while its presence is indicated in the Madras 
Museum Vishnu. This shows that upto the time of this Vishnu this has not come into 
vogue in the Tamil country. The Satyamangalam Vishnu figure mentiond above 
shows not only the thick variety oiyajfiopavita goingover the right arm buyt also the 
subsidiary threads too, the lower subsidiary thread, which is long, goes inside the 
drapery and emerges out at the right ankle and then is seen at the back side only 
above thewaist. But in the bronze under examination this is seen outside, goingover 
the garment instead of being covered by it. That this is not a new element introduced 
by the sthapatis of the Tamil Pallava period and that they were simply continuing an 
ancient South Indian tradition will be easy to understand when we know that this 
kind of yqjhopavita was not only common in the early Chalukyan sculptures from 
Badami, 2 but also from Amaravati 3 and Nagaijunakoptfa.* Especially noteworthy is 
the fact that in these early sculptures too, the long subsidiary thread goes over the 

1. See for a sketch of it in C. Sivaramamurti's Geographical and Chmnologicat Factors in Indian 
Iconography in Ancient India, No. 6, p. 26, Fig. 11. 

2. R.D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs ofBadwnt (M.A.S.I., No. 25), Pis. Ill a, b; IX a; XIV b; XVII a; etc. 

3. C. Sivaramamurti, op. cil., pi. VIII, 25, 30 (sketches), PI. LXI. 

4. TJ4. Ramachandran, Nagarjunakomia, (1938), (M.A.S.I., No.71), PI. XXXVII B. 
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lower garment. Hence the depiction of its as going underneath the garment is 
undoubtedly a later innovation. So, it is clear that the bronze under discussion is no 
doubt one of the earliest where the ancient tradition is continued, because in almost 
all the figures of Vishpu of the subsequent periods the thread goes underneath the 
garment. Another thing about the ycyhopavita is tfre clasp, over the Chest, which is 
simple. As it develops gradually into an ornate dasp in later figures, its simple style 
here indicates an early date for the bronze. 

Thirdly, the style of the lower garment though more evolved than the lower 
garment of Vishnu figures from Mahabalipurajn and Kanchipuram in that it is 
depicted as striped, yet its comparative simplicity is easily known when it is compared 
with the lower garment of the Satyamangalam Vishpu and other bronze Vishpus to 
be noticed below and those illustrated in the Catalogue. In these, the ornateness of 
the garment is probably due to the fact that the sthapatis were interested in depicting 
beautifully the pitambara (Yellow silk) which is special to Vishpu. 

Fourthly, the facial features of the bronze are more or less akin to those of Vishpu 
sculptures from Mahabalipuram and KfinchTpuram although they are a bit pronounced 
here. But in all these the face is rather elongate than in the later bronzes to be 
described below. The modelling of the torsoe is powerful as in the stone sculptures and 
has not reached the stage of being slender and cylindrical in form which characterises 
later images. The treatment of the limbs, too, is according to earlier traditions. The 
most interesting item of the treatment is the peculiar manner of showing the curving 
of the upper arms, a feature which by its absence from later figures clearly suggests 
an early date for this figure. 

Of the other details, the one that seems to us to be of a clinching nature is the 
treatment of the hair. As described above, the curly strands are thick and there seems 
to be only one row of them here. Quite interestingly enough, in all the bronzes 
representing this and other themes, which we thick to be later, there are usually two 
or more rows of these curly strands of-hair, and slowly they become thinner and 
thinner, Similarly the sirdi-cakra too is in its simplest form, and its transformation 
into an actual cakra with rim etc., very similar in work mans hi p^to the cakra held in 
the right hand of Vishpu, is seen in almost all the later bronzes of Vishnu. The method 
of showing the branching off of the arms is also quite archaic in this figure, because 
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unlike in other vishnus, the upper arms here start from the shoulder and the vertical 
demarcation between the upper and the lower arms is clear. 

The other points of workmanship namely the treatment of the bows, ornaments 
and the flames on the discus and the conch, on which the authors of the Catalogue 
have dwelt at length, are also interesting here. The bows on either side of the figure 
as well as the smaller bows of the Katisutra are done in a naturalistic manner and the 
folds are thick compared to the bows of later Vishnus. The bands of sash are also 
likewise thick, broad and closely running. The median loop is the broadest in this, and 
above all the two pairs of tassels one on each leg of this figure, are more widely 
separated than in other examples. The festoons are conspicuous by thier absence. 

Similarly in the case of the flames, there are only three on the cakra and the conch, 
shown at intervals on their peripheries. No flames are seen to issue out of the ends of 
the axle of the cakra. In fact only rarely this feature is seen in bronze Vishnus e.g., the 
Vishpu of the Kalyanasundara group from Tiruvenkadu (Fig. 126) and the Vishnu 
No.2. of the Catalogue (Fig. 25). The frequent occurrence of this feature in sculptures 
of Vishnu, Durga etc., belonging to periods after 750 A.D., or so, seems £o suggest that 
there has been an artistic convention to use it there only. The positions of the discus 
and the conch also in this figure are akin to those of the same emblems of early figures. 

From this long discussion of the bronze, the date of the figure seems to be 

% 

definitely later than the time of Rajasimha Pallava (c. 700-720 A.D.). How much later 

is difficult to be ascertained. But this much seems to be most probable namely that 

it is one of the few bronzes of the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. For, it was he 

who began to devote special attention to the development of bhakti towards Vishnu. 

The beautiful Vaikunthapperuumal temple of KanchT completed by him affords 

testimony to this. Though he was at the beginning equally devoted to Vishnu and 
/ 

Siva, in this later years he seems to have become an ardent devotee of the former 
deity. This may have been due to the influence exerted over him by the great 
Vaishnava saint Tirumangai Alvar, who has sung in elegant Tamil, beautiful hymns 
in praise of the Lord of Paramesvaravinnagara (original name of Vaikunthapperumal 
temple), in which he pays a tribute to this king too. Only from this time, the rituals 
relating to the worship in temples began to assume an elaborate form as can be known 
from a number of inscriptions of this period. The Vaishnavites under the leadership 
of Tirumangai Alyfir got the idea of offering worship to small images of the Lord, made 
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of bronze, from the similar practice of the similar practice of the Buddhists of 
Nagapattinam, from some of the vihOras of which Tirumangai Ajvfir himself is said to 
have removed gold Buddha images. That he knew of the existence of these Buddhist 
images in the vihdras at Nagapattinam and that he raided them, are not improbable 
because the AJvar hailed from Tiruvali which is not far from NSgapaftinam and that 
his zeal for promoting Vaishnavism was unsurpassed. Probably in and around the 
flvir's birth place were produced some of the earliest specimens of bronze Vishnus, 
the bronzes discussed here belonging to this group. That to begin with the bronzes 
were only of miniature size, probably intended for private worship, is known from the 
fact that each of them is hardly more than 10 to 15 cm high. 

All these facts go to prove clearly that the bronze under discussion is no doubt one 
of the earliest to be produced during the time of this AJvar or during Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla’s reign. As the practice of worshipping such images might have taken 
sufficient time to evolve after the propagation of this form of worship by the Alv&r, we 
may not be far wrong if we assign the production of such images to the middle or the 
second half of the 8th century A.D., the present bronze being one of them. The bronze 
represents Srinivasa. 

Next in point of time comes the standing Vishpu 1 , also from Peruntot^am. Though 
in posture this piece and the previous one are similar, a comparison of the details of 
this with those of the latter reveals the following differences : 

First of all, the kirita although cylindrical in form is more ornate here. The stud 
like projection at its top is pronounced. And the top of the kirita is worked like a lotus. 
The face is square rather than oval. Though the features are sharp and expressive of 
joy, they are not so natural as in the previous one; and the eyes are encrusted with 
silver which is quite a novel thing although we have seen it in the head of the Buddha 
(Fig.7) where according to Mr. T N Ramachandran the encrustation is ‘a later 
interpolation*. The makara-kuqcfalas are not so prominent; on the shoulders are 
shown asmall ring of beads, which is a new addition. Unlike the previous bronze here 
the neck is very short and does not show any folds. A broad kanthi is all that adorns 
the neck. The yajhopavita is beautifully worked and here the clasp however is not 
very prominent. And here are also seen the two subsidiary strands. Of these, the 


1. Lalit Katz, No. 7, PI. VII c. 
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lower longer strand, unlike in the previous bronze but quite away from it. Another 
interesting thing about this strand is, unlike in the case of the previous image instead 
of going up and joining the neck at back, it joins the main strand. That this has since 
become the norm is amply borne out by the bronzes of Vishnu of later periods. This 
can only mean, therefore, that the sthapati who made this piece was not quite close in 
time to the sthapati of the previous image and that he had fashioned or followed a new 
tradition regarding this element which began to be practiced widely ever since. The 
udara-bandha is devoid of the big gem at the centre and has assumed the form of a 
simple pearly band. 

The shoulder is not so powerful and the torso shows a trend that tends to become 
cylindrical. The fold on the stomach shows off. An interesting mark is seen on the 

s 

right chest which stands f6r the Srivatsa, which was absent from the previous one. 
The arms are modeled in a manner suggesting strength. There are the keyUras 
without the festoons on the arms and three valayas on each wrist. At the joints of the 
elbows of both the pairs of arms a garland like object is seen; a full view of it is seen 
only at the back (Fig.18.). Probably it represents the vanamald. Its lower portion, in 
front, appears to be a loop with a big bead flanked by a small bead on either side, 
hanging low. Unlike the previous bronze, the fore-arms of the two upper arms are 
held up vertically. The cakra is missing, but the conch is seen in the left upper hand. 
Its workmanship including the flames is clearly of a later date than that of the above 
bronze. The lower right hand is in varada pose, with a lotus in the centre of the palm. 
The gadd is held by the corresponding left hand. 

The lower garment is more ornate. The knot of the kafisutra shows a tendency to 
become something else, and the small bows on its sides are definitely more evolved 
than those of the previous figure. The same development is seen in the case of the 
bands of sash going round the waist. Between them, there is more space here. The 
curve of the broad loop is slightly less here. The bows on either side are also less heavy 
and naturalistic than the previous bronze. The heavy lump of the hem of the garment 
below, distinctly seen in the previous image, is absent fifam this. Here also we see a 
pair of hanging ends of sash and waist band on each leg. Pddasaras are seen on the 
ankles here, a feature not distinctly seen in the above bronze. 

Pig. 18 Now to the back side of the bronze. The siras-cakra is definitely more developed 
than that of the above, because here, the central knob is worked like a simha-mukha 
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from which hangs a strand, and the petals are no longer long and shallow but short 
and thick. That this bronze is definitely more advanced in style in proved by the 
treatment of the cUrls of hair hanging over the back. In the place of a single row of 
thick curls of the previous image, here two rows of slender curls are seen. The broad 
dotted parallel bands decorating the pitambara of the icon are distinctly visible from 
this side. A new element not found in the above bronze is seen here. It is the 
projecting fan-like end of the garment tucked up above the waist band. The last but 
very marked difference between the two bronzes is seen in the manner in which the 
second arm is made to spring from the main arm on each side. Here, upto the elbow, 
there is only a single stem and from the elbow starts the second arm, whereas in the 
previous bronze this arm is seen separate right from the shoulder. 

The modelling of the back shows that it is more rounded above the waist than 
below it. 

From the foregoing it is evident that this is later than the previous Srinivasa. 
On the ground of the marked development of details met with here, this may be later 
than the other by about two generations and its date may, therefore, be round about 
800 A.D. It also lacks the pedestal. It represents Vishiju. 

The beautiful seated Vishnu now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, seems to 
belong to a slightly later period. It may also hail from the Shiyali-Mayavaram region. 
It is of the asina type and is seated in the sukhasana pose with lefl leg bent and kept 
on the padmasana and the right leg hanging down. 

Here the Kin(a is still more ornate and the surmounting knob is very prominent* 
The round face shows sharp features. Like the above discussed figure, it has a short 
neck. Kurujxdas are not much different from those of the above. The kanthl is neither 
like that of the above nor like that of the one before it. It is set with jewels and has a 
series of beads or pearls at its bottom. Its style and form are in anticipation of the 
kanthi of the bronze gilt Maitreya (Fig.28), from Melayur. YajAopavvita is of the same 
type and shows only traces of a clasp. The longer subsidiary strand has become thin. 
Udararbandha is of the usual type. The torso has assumed a slender cylindrical form 
with only a slight suggestion of a fold on the belly. The Srivatsa mark on the right 
chest has become very much pronounced. The shoulders are comparatively weak, and 
haVe the circular bead ornamentation met with in the above. But an interesting new 
element is seen on the shoulders here. Two strands of curly hair are seen prominently, 


Fig. 19 
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a feature which is absent from the above image but has had since a chequered career. 
The arms too are slender and they are decorated with keyuras and valayas. The upper 
arms spring from the elbow not in a curve and the distance between them and the 
lower arms is more. Though the discus is inclined towards the face, the conch is held 
vertically, both of them reaching upto half the height of the kirita. A very interesting 
development is noticed in the depiction of the flames on the periphery of the emblems, 
there are two flames one at each end of the axle of the discus and a flame at the back 
of the conch, and they are prominent. The lower right hand is in varada pose and the 
corresponding left hand is in ahuya-varada pose. The lower garment bears closely 
engraved parallel lines. A tassel is seen on the left leg. 

Fig. 20 Examining the back side of the figure, the Kinfa is very well seen, the siras - 
cakra, though without the simharmukha knob, shows thick petals; and there is only 
one row of curly strands of hair and they are larger in number than in the previous two 
cases. The other significant details of this piece are the elbows of upper arms showing 
a tendency to become angular; the peculiar manner of their attachment to the main 
arms, the actual mark of joiningbeing visible only from its middle, the wide space that 
exists not only between the torso and the arms but also between the main arm and the 
upper arm; the highly worked waist-bands and bows and the manner of tucking up of 
the end of the cloth. 

Another very interesting additional element seen in this bronze is the padmasana, 
which is absent from all the bronzes discussed above. Of course, an example of a 
padmasana alone, without the Buddha, has been noticed already (above pp.23-24). 
The asana of this image is much more evolved than that. While the former is circular 
in form, here the asana sems to have assumed a slightly ovoid form. Only the upper 
row of petals is seen on a simple circular Qsana in the other instance, whereas here the 
clear demarcation between the upper and lower Ssanas suggests an attempt at 
showi ng the flower as a double one; and the petals of the other one are simple and have 
no demarcating lines either in their periphery or in their centre as in the case of the 
present example. Above all in the Andhra-Pallava padmasana, there is no trace of 
spikes. Perhaps no prabha was required for the Buddha which stood on it. Here two 
spikes are present and they are thick and prominent. Their attachment to the asana 
is very interesting and shows an early stage in the development of this new element. 
While in the later bronzes, the spikes, as a rule, spring from the rectangular 
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bhadrdsana here curiously they spring from the padmasana itself, a workmanship 
which clearly suggests inexperience on the part of the sthapati of this bronze. Perhaps 
this pedestal is one of the earliest examples of its kind. 

From the point of view of art, this bronze is definitely a better specimen than the 
other two examined above. The yqjnopavitcLBind other decorative details are no Longef 
heavy. The squattish character of the modelling seen in the previous examples has 
obviously yielded placce to slimness and a certain amount of refinement of treatment 
characterises it. But there is still the rigidity of posture and archaism of treatment of 
the legs, emblems, garment and the mudr&s of the hand. Nevertheless, it is one of 
the fine specimens of art of the Tamil-Pallava period, and its date may be about the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. It represents Vishqu as Varadaraja (?), an 
identification suggeted by the varada pose of both the lower hands. 

The bronzes that have been discussed above 1 , and the one discussed below (Fig. 
30) are small in size and are known to hail from Peruntottam near KSverippumpattinam 
in the Taryore District. Their style in general and the workmanship of their details 
in particular are such as to make us state painly that we are ourselves sceptical about 
their genuineness in the real sense of the term. The reason for dealing with them here 
and giving them priority over the others that follow, would by now have been clear, 
namely their sheer style. They apparently have all the characteristics of sculptures 
of the period to which they are assigned, the dating in every one of the cases to be 
taken cum grano salis. Sopie new details noticed in them but not found in stone 
scultpure representing the same theme, of the period, may be said to be due either to 
the persistence of still earlier traditions or to the innovations brought about by 
expediency and evolution of the art. On these grounds, it is unlikely that these 
bronzes are spurious. At any rate as their details are found to afford a basis for the 
study of the bronzes to be dealt with below, these may be taken to be amongst the 
earliest examples of the art of bronzes of the Tamil-Pallava period till some definite 
reasons are known to the contrary. As all of them are more or less in the same style, 
it seems probable that it was the deltaic area of the Taryore District that supported 
the art during this period in the same manner as the Krishna valley did during earlier 


1. Mr. Karl Khandalavala is right when he assigns these three images to the second half of the 8th 
centuiy A.D.i Marg, Vol.IV) No. 4,p 19), and we have tried to be more precise, after a detailed 
examination. He is correct when he says that theother (Probably he means our Fig. 30), one is later 
(ibid). 
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periods. The fact that Buddha images existed in the viharas of Nagapajtinam in the 
8th century A.D., lends support to this hypothesis. Moreover the discovery of 
innumerable magnificent specimens of bronzes as treature-trove finds from various 
places, and the presence of numerous examples in the countless temples of the District 
speak volumes about the development of the art to unprecedented heights through 
the ages in this region. They are, therefore, proof positive to show that the art 
flourished here more vigorously than in any other part of South India. 

Particulars of provenance etc., of the bronzes that will be dealt with hereafter are 

known except for a few. Some of them belong to places outside Tai\jore District proper 

• 

but within Tamilnad. This is highly suggestive of the fact that the art was widespread 
in Tamilnad, though its citadal continued to be the deltaic area of the Tapjore District. 

Thesmall standing Vishnu as&rinivasa about 16 cm high now in the Trivandrum 
Museum is an interesting specimen which may be attributed to a slightly later period. 
The shape of the kirifa is rather peculiar and it has the look of the kirifas of much later 
times. Nevertheless, the other details of the figure are all in the characteristic style 
of the period. Hence its position here. The face is roundish and the expression is 
rather serene. The kury}alas are heavy; only a single kanfhi is seen on the neck. The 
yajAopavita is probably of gems and it has no clasp, but as usual it goes over the right 
arms. Curiously the long strand of subsidiary yqjhopavita or hSra which is usually 
met with in later-day Vishpus as well as in Vishpu-like Buddhist images (e.g., the 
bronze-gilt Maitreya from Melayur, Fig.28) is absent. The udarorbandha is broad 
and thin and has a diadem-like part in front. The arms are smooth^ heavy and 
tubular in shape. The upper arms are shorter and they are bent so much as to leave 
no space between the arms. It is the simple style of the cakra and saAkha, held in the 
upper arms, that proves the antiquity of the figure. The lower right hand is in varada 
pose but in its palm is palced something which resembles a ratna. The lower left hand 
is placed on ka(hi, as posture which distinguishes this figure as Srinivasa. Armlets 
and wristlets are also simple. The waist-band shows the knot with bows which are 
insignificant, while in laterday figures these assume gret^r prominence. An end of the 
waist-band hangs down on each leg upto the knee. But there does not exist another 
strand or string or a pair of such strings which are met with in bronzes of subsequent 
periods. There is a wide girdle also. Below it is the sash hanging in a deep and wide 
loop in front, and it has, at regular intervals, bands. The garment is thick and it bears 
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four sets of incised lines, each set consistingof three lines, which is an archaic feature. 
Interestingly the uttanya does not show any bows on the sides whereas their 
beginnings are met in the Vishnu-like figure belonging to the Trivandrum Museum, 
discussed below. The hanging ends of the uttariya, on the sides, are comapratively 
simple and insignificant. 

The back view shows the kiri(a as a separate entity which has been placed on the Fig. 22 
head over the luxuriant hair arranged in beautifully twisted strands which appear to 
be innumerable. They fall on the back of the neck in a realistic fashion. Significantly 
no siras-cakra is present, nor is any provision made for affixing one. This is proof 
positive for the fact that this detail was a later-day innovation. The other details such 
as the yqjnopavita, the keyura, the gem-set or pearly girdle and the workmanship of 
the garment are all distinctly and clearly seen. 

The standing Vishnu ht.21 cm br. 9.5 cm for Valududaiyur, hamlet of Adikudi in Fig. 23 

the Tiruchirappa.il i District, may be attributed to a slightly later period than the 

above. Here the kinta is high and tapering with the crowning knob prominently seen 

The facial features are somewhat worn out but they indicate adbhuta. Two kanthls 

are seen on the neck. A twisted strand of hair, is seen in front of each shoulder. 

Besides, another similar strand of hair tucked up with flowers is seen on* it. The 

yajhopavita is of vastra and it is therefore, ribbon-like. It is composed of the three 

strands of which the main central thick one goes over the right arm and the lower one 

goes down, gets into the lower garment, emerges out at the back and joins the main 

strand at the middle of the back. Interestingly this strand is comparatively thin. The 

arms are smooth and tapering. It is unfortunate, that the emblems of the two upper 

hands are missing. If they were present, they would have aided in the dating of the 

piece. The lower right hand is in abhaya and the corresponding left hand is in 

/ . 

katyavalambita pose. The bust is beautifully modelled and there is a big Srivatsa 
mark on the right chest. A gem-set broad udararbandha is also seen. The manner in 
which the garment (pitambara) is worked suggesting thick folds on it is interesting as 
also that of the sashes which are considerably flat and somewhat stiff. The waist¬ 
band with a lopped knot as well as the festoons and tassels hanging from it is 
interesting. The tucked up end of the garment seen on the left side and the bow end 
of cloth on either side are realistically done. An anklet is seen on each foot. 
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Fig. 24 The back side of this piece shows a few significant details such as a single row of 

ten long twisted strands of hair, the uncircumscribed sirai-cakra made of naturalistic 
petals, the beautifully worked yajnopavita and udara-bandha and the stripes shown 
as horizontally running parallel lines on the garment which is simple and at the same 
time elegant. 

The delicate nature of the modelling of the entire figure and its fine proportions 
are clearly seen from this side. In addition, the ornamentation, especially the kinfa 
is graceful and appropriate. The figure is cast solid. While all the other examples of 
the art discussed above are cast hollow, this is the first instance of this technique. All 
these make the bronze a product of consummate skill and a splendid example of the 
art at the zenith of its development. 

Fig. 26 The bronze that comes next is again a Vishnu i.e., Vishqu No.2, of the Catalogue. 

The kinfa is somewhat high and has developed a kararufa top which is rather 
peculiar; the fillet at its bottom is broad, the face is ovoid and the treatment of the eye¬ 
brows and the eyelids suggest an expression of wonder; the kundalaa and the konthls 
which are more than one here, are not veiy clear; the yqjAopavita looks like a three- 
stranded pearly one and has two usual subsidiary strands which are very slender and 
it is almost similar to the yqjrlopavtta of the stone Vishnu in the Madras Museum in 
all respects includingthe bell-shaped clasp; the udara-bandha is broad and has a gem 
in front; keyuras and valayas are obviously more evolved than in the case of the above 
dicussed bronzes; the shoulders are not powerful and there is no Snvatsa mark on the 
right chest; the torso and the neck, which is here somewhat high, are treated in a style 

which seems to be akin to that in which the Vish^paharapa bronze (Fig. 38) discussed 

# 

below is done. As in the case of the above figure, the arms are comparatively short and 
the space between them and the torso is more or less as wide as in the previous 
example; the upper arms appear to spring from the elbow of the mainarm; the rim of 
the discus held in the right hand faces the beholder,and has only one flame at the top 
of the rim and one on each end of the axle; the conch has three flames in the usual 
places; and though not clear, the flames are done in somewhat a relistic fashion. Like 
the previous example, this too holds the lower right hand in abhaya pose, with the 
Stalk of a lotus bud sticking to the palm. Its depiction here instead of a lotus design 
commonly seen in the other images, is indeed a clever innovation. The lower left had 
holds a gadd with four bands, which is definitely more evolved than that of Vishpu 
(Fig.30) to be examined below. 
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The lower garment is depicted in a more refined manner; instead of the horizontal 
parallel lines that are seen in all the bronzes discussed above, here the folds are 
suggeted by single thick lines curving upwards. The kafi-sutra has the knot with a 
beautifully done loop on either side. From the source of each loop starts a end of what 
appears to be a pearly thread. Unlike the previous one, there are only two bands of 
the 8ash going round the waist. From the lower band hang ‘moniliform festoons’ of 
which three are seen in front. This is clearly a step further than the previous bronze 
where only two such festoons are seen in front. Further, the broad median loop of the 
uttariya has cast ofT the semi-circular form met within the earlier bronzes and has 
become narrower with a suggestion of a bend at its lower portion. The bows and the 
hanging ends on either side are also more ornate than they are in the previous one. 

The back view shows more clearly the karawLas of the kirtta, the yqjfopavita, the Pig. 26 

stripes on the garment and the beautiful modelling of the figure. It is also solid like 
the previous one with which it compares favourably, except in one or two respects such 
as the kinfa and the yajrlopavTta. 

From the style of this figure it is seen that it is slightly later than the above. Here 
also the figure is somewhat plump and squat, a feature characteristics of earlier 
specimens, especially those of stone. In addition to this, the positions of the emblems 
and the manner of showing the flames on them are also in an earlier style. But in view 
of the other distinctly developed details, a few features in an earlier style may have to 
be considered only as an echo of older traditions. That is supported by the technique 
in which this, like the previous one, is cast. This is also cast solid. Its date may 
therefore, be about the second quarter of the 9th century A.D. 

As this bronze has been dealt with in more than one place and has been assigned 
to the 10th century by the learned authors of the Catalogue,let us know what they 
have said about it. Firstly, their description of the bronze is as follows 

“Vishnu, height 25 cm. Conch sinistral. No pedestal. No histroy.” 

“The discus is held approximately parallel to the sagittal plane of the body with 
one flame issuing on either side from its centre and one from its upper edge as in stone 
images of the early Chola period; but the conch lacks the central flame shown in 
Jouveau-Dubreuil’s illustration of its characteristics early Chola form resembling 
that of Vishnu No.l. That these two images must be classed together has already 
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been pointed out above (pp. 25 -26). The unusually broad median loop of the girdle is 
even less conventionalised in this image than in that, and the lion-face ornament is 
absent. The lower right hand holds a lotus bud between the thumb and first finger, 
the stalk of which extends right across the palm of the hand to the wrist. Again on 
page 26 of the Catalogue they say the following about this : In Vishnu No. 2 this has 

the natural form with a large stalk extending right across the hand.Lotuses are 

held by several other Vishnu images, but that none of them are so realistic as that 
held by Vishnu No.2, may not be without its significance. To sum up, the treatment 
of these images suggests that they may have been made prior to the full development 
of the more conventional style found in the great majority of images. This goes to 
confirm the date tentatively assigned to them in accorodance with the results of 
Jouveau-Dubreuil’ studies of the position of the discus in stone sculptures, namely, 
about the 10th century AD. i.e., during the Early Chola period.” 

From the quotation it is clear that though the authors of the Catalogue have, with 
characteristic insight, noticed some of the early features of the bronze, on account of 
their preoccupation with the problems posed by Jouveau-Dubreuirs theories and due 
to the difficulty caused by clubbing and comparing examples of different dates, they 
have been led to assign this to the 10th century A.D. As regards Dubreuil’s theories 
relating to the discus and conch in Vishnu images, as has already been said above, so 
far as bronzes are concerned they do not seem to have any validity, whatever may be 
their usefulness in regard to the study of stone sculptures. Secondly, supposing that 
the position of the discus and the manner of depiction of the flames on it have 
something to do with the date of the specimen, yet they cannot be taken as the sole 
criterion for the purpose, because one swallow does not make the summer. They have 
to be studied in relation to other details of a particular bronze and the controverisal 
question of date resolved on the basis of the stages of evolution of a majority of the 
details. For instance in the case the bronze in question, though the position of the 
cakra and the modelling are in an earlier style, on account of the high development of 
other details it has to be dated late accordingly. The view expressed by the learned 
authors on the matter is worth noting : “Is the position of the discus in different 
periods less constant than Jouveau-Dubreuil seems to suppose? Or did the fully 
conventionalised style arise in the Chola period and the less conventionalised persist 
into the Vyayanagar? We are inclined to think that both the questions should 
probably be answered by an exhaustive study of such stone sculptures as can be dated 
in various temples, etc. 1 We may add here that even in the cas e of bronzes and other 
1. Ibid., p. 28. 
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works of art where there is hardly any evidence regarding their chronological position, 
a careful study of their details in comparison with those of definitely datable 
specimens is bound to give satisfactory results although they may not be final. And 
it must be noted that though a few early features may be found in a later specimen, 
yet its general treatment and the development of the majority of details will certainly 
betray its age because as has already been said above, every specimen is a new 
creation, every new creation has some fresh detail introduced in it and every creator 
of the bronzes and every age contribute something to the development of the art. Such 
factors cannot be hidden away and will surely appear blinking before one who delves 
deep into the subject. Thus thelOth century date assigned to this Vishnu by these 
scholars requires reconsideration not only because of the facts put forth above but also 
because of the significant remarks of the scholars themselves about the presence of 
certain unmistakably genuine earjy characteristics in this bronze. The latter being 
associated with similar works of art belonging to the first half of the 9th Century, the 
bronze has been accordingly assigned to that period. 1 

Upto this century hardly any examples of bronzes other than those relating to 
Vaishnavism have been reported so far; and even such bronzes as are noticed above 
seem to us to be rather production of an early experimental stage in the development 
of the art on the ground that they are small and loaded with details which are more 
suited to stone scultpures. Gradually the art advanced and in the first half of the 9th 
century it seems to have entered on a glorious career, probably as a result of great 
demand for bronze images for purposes of worship by the followers of all religions. 

Thus, bronzes representing not only Vaishnavite themes but themes of Saivism and 
Buddhism were produced in increasing number in the following periods. Even then, 
the productions of this phase are, as a rule not spectacular in size, although the beauty 
of workmanship of bronzes representing a variety of themes, their proportionate and 
exquisite modelling and the appropriate and beautiful emballishment seen in several 
of them amply bear out the great skill of the sthapatis in modelling and technique as 
well as their expert knowledge of iconography. 

The extremely well-finished bronze representing a four-armed deity belonging to Fig. 
the Trivandrum Museum has nearly all the characteristics including the agitated 
facial expression met with in the Bodhisattva Maitreya dealt with below. But there 
exists a significant difference in workmanship between them. While the details of the 


1. The date suggested for this in Marg, Vol IV, No.4, p.19 is too early. 
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Maitreya are bold, the details of the bronze under examination are not only bold but 
also highly refined. Its provenance is not known and its height is about 62 cm. It 
bears all the apprearance of a Vishnu, but in the absence of the missing upper hands 
with emblesms, the Srivatsorlaftchana on the right chest and the characteristics long 
hara, its identification is not certain. Nor can it be taken to represent an aspect of 
•Siva, because there is no third eye on the forehead and the makuta is not one of jafSa 
but seems to be a kinto~maku(o. 


The following details of this bronze are of interest. The hirita is decorated with 
gold diadems; the makararkundalas, instead of being shown in profile, are shown in 
the frontal view; the yajfiopavita is of plaited gold wire, which makes it look like a 
rope; it goes over the right arms and it has no clasp and the joining line of the arms is 
clear, although the slanting position of the upper arms is in the characteristic style of 
the period. The decorative details seen on the part below the waist include a few 
insteresting items too. Of these the patta round the waist is not knotted in front with 
small bows on either side but is revetted with a gem and its long flat ends hand the 
whole length of each of the legj. This is a novel detail not seen in the earlier bronzes. 
A gem set girdle is seen below it and from it hangs down on the right leg only a long 
string. Below is the sash in rather a shallow loop. It is tied in an interesting fashion 
on either side with only a single loop pointing upwards, and the hanging end closely 
attached to the garment. The folds of the garment are indicated by thick projections 
rather than by double parallel lines. The fold of the hem of the garment at the point 
above the ankles is characterisitically heavy. The tucking up of the end of the 
garment, on the left waist in a gentle curve is graceful. Above all the modelling is of 
a high order and the finish is smooth and charming. Inspite of the erect posture, the 
delineation of the facial features and the treatment of the fines are such as to make 
the figure pulsate with life and it is, therefore, an exceeding fine example of the art of 
the period. The absence of the long hara in th eyqjfiopcuiitn and of the knot with bows 
in the waist-band coupled with the comparatively simple but effective workmanship 
in this bronze makes it earlier in date than the following Maitreya. 


The gold-plated Maitreya from Melayffr in the Taryore District belongs, in all 
probability to the same period as the above figure, or to a slightly later period. It 
measures 39.5 cm high. Mr. T N Ramaehandran has given a description of it 1 . 

1. T.N.Ramaehandran . The KSgapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, p. 62 pi. XVII. (2), (3). 
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Though it is fairly complete, the following additional particulars are given to 
make it fuller. 

Though the figure is stated to be erect, a closer examination of it reveals that it is 
in Sbhcuiga posture i.e. with a slight flexion in the body. It is indicated by the 
asymmetrical disposition of the feet as well as by the subtle forward inclination of the 
bust. That this is so may be easily seen when this figure is compared with all the 
previous bronzes representing Vishgu., which are undoubtedly erect. The introduction 
of this new element of rhythm is, we believe, a forward step taken by the sthapati from 
the norm, although it is also quite likely that the innovation was necessitated by the 
theme. 

Secondly, all the details of this figure are worked in great relief and consequently 
the facial features too are sharp. They are expressive of wonder and in this, this figure 
seems to follow suit the previous example. The delineation in both of them of the eye¬ 
brows and eyelids are more or less in the same style except for their greater sharpness 
here. 

Thirdly the karajyfortopped kirita of the former, probably, has paved the way for 
the beautiful karandarmaku^a of this figure. 

Th eyajfopamta is probably of pearl and does not show any clasp. It is akin to that 
of Vishnu (Fig. 21) examined above. Here the upper smaller subsidiary strand is 
absent while the lower longer strand is shown in an interesting manner. It is thick 
throughout and goes into the lower garment in front, but at the back (Fig. 29) it is 
shown going over the garment. This feature is akin to that of Vishnu (Fig. 15) where 
this strand is shown over the garment both sides, and it send joins the neck at the back 
side, while it is quite unlike that of other Vishpus where the strand goes inside the 
garment on both sides. This novelty coupled with his attempt at the introduction of 
the element of rhythm mentioned* above, shows unmistakably the high artistic 
capability of the sthapati. 

Fourthly, the kanfhl with festoons is worked beautifully. Its prototypes are 
several but its similarity to the kanthioi Vishnu (Fig. 15) and the Trivandrum bronze 
discussed above is noteworthy. There are examples of stone sculpture where this kind 
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of necklet is seen, e.g., the dvarapalas of the Vyayalayachoje^vara 1 and the Vishnu 2 3 * * 
of the Vfrattffnesvara temple of Tiruttapi. The occurrence of this type of kanfhl in 
Javanese and NSandS sculptures seems, therefore, to be due to common artistic 
traditions that obtained among the sthapatis of the period. Behind the kuytfalas are 
seen the curly strands of hair. The keyuras and the valayas too are slightly more 
evolved than in the previous bronze. Similar is the case with udara-bandha. 

Coining to the lower garment, the waist-band, the uttanya, s e tc., are worked with 
criss-cross patterns which are new to the piece. The bows on the kafisutra are 
elegant, and its know is simple as in all the bronzes of the period, and siniia-mukha 
knot which is a later innovation is not represent. It has a gem-set centre and goes 
twice round the waifet with a beautiful knotrin the second band an A its long ends with 
bulbous finial hang gracefully on either side. The uttariya likewise goes twice round, 
showing more evolved bow decorations on either side and forming a beautiful loop in 
the front, which is, however, in the style of those of earlier Vishnus. Noteworthy is the 
fan-wise depiction of the end of lower garment tucked in at the right side. The 
garment itself is thick, probably the counterpart of Vishnu's pitSmbara, and has 
parallel lines very much similar to those of the Vishgus (Figs. 23, 25), but more 
prominent than in them. 

The hands, as in the previous examples, are short, and the shoulders are normal 
and their treatment is rather refined. The modelling of the torso here, is very graceful 
which is heightened by the exquisite rendering of the fold of the stomach. From this 
side the rounded nature of the figure is easily seen. But as will be shown presently the 
archaic treatment of the portion below the waist at the back and the beautiful curves 
• of the lines of the sides are characteristics of the sculptures of this period and are not 
met with in the examples of subsequent periods 8 . 

Pig. 29 At the back of the figure we see the makufa beautifully worked. The siras-cakra 

is worked in the form of a full-blown lotus, with a central projection, also worked like 
a rosette, from which hangs a beaded string. The hair as usual is in two rows of curly 
strands, but, unlike in the case of previous examples where the space separating the 

1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Cola • (1955), Pig. 84. 

2. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Pallava Antiquities, Vol. II, PI. VII (3). 

3. Therefore the possibility of its belonging to the 10th century is ruled out. (Contra. The Artoflndia 

and Pakistan, P. 7, No. 330). Neither is it possible to assign this to 700-730 A.D. as has been done 

in Marg, Vol. Iv, No. 4. p.19. 
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two rows is much, here it is significantly less. At the centre is a hole which was 
probably intended for fixing the figure to a prabhcLUtie long subsidiary strands of the 
yajrwpavita that is seen going over the garment on this side is seen to be made 
apparently of thin pleated gold wires, and it joins, as mentioned above, the main 
strand of yqjfiopavita*. Interesting are the details of the garment and the sash. 
Especially noteworthy are the horizontally running parallel lines of the garment and 
the sash. Their sway, particularly noticebale in those on the buttocks of the figure, 
remarkably suggest the rounded nature of this part the absence of which from the 
bronzes discussed above suggesting the flatness of the part in them. That even in this 
bronze, which has been executed almost in the round, the earlier tradition of showing 
the portion below the waist flat lingers, is apprarent from the manner of treatment of 
the portion from below the thighs. The depiction of the end of the garment tucked in 
the middle of the waist here is somewhat mannered but yet its workmanship is 
artistic. 

It is this view that shows the obAangaposture of the bronze better than the front 
view; and it is suggested by the slight bend introduced at the left knee. Up above the 
back is treated completely in the round and its plastic qualities are enhanced not only 
by the smoothly curving elbows but also by the beautiful lines of the sides which still 
continue to display such features of rhythm and symmmetry as are characteristics of 
the sculptures of earlier periods. It is thus one of the best examples of South Indian 
bronzes, noted for beautiful proportions, fine plastic qualities, tasteful decorations, 
charming posture and delicate treatment; indeed it is a masterpiece. Above all the 
padmasana which is visible only in this side, it being chamfered in front, is apparently 
a work of art by itself. The rendering of each petal is highly realistic. The high relief 
and extreme clarity of details of the figure characterise this ctoana too. So far, only two 
specimens of this kind of asana have been examined by us. This is the third one, and 
its treatment is definitely different from and more advanced than that of the other 
two. While we noticed the beginning of the double lotusvnoti/ln the Indian Museum 
Vishpu (Fig. 19) which suggests a certain amount of hesitation on the part of the 
sthapati who made that, here the motif has assumed a definite character and has thus 
set a standard for similar asanas belonging to later periods. 

It must be noted here that though the lotus tnotif of the padmasana too plays a 
part in the bronzes, and its evolution is likely to throw some light on the age of 
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specimens of which the dates are doubtful, yet the variety of ways in which it is 
rendered in different bronzes of the same period and of the school make us pause for 
a while when we deal with it. The difficulty becomes greater when the original asanas 
of bronzes are substituted by later ones, as has happened in the case of several 
examples. This is due to the fact that usually the pedestals are hollow and are 
therefore easily damaged. Since in almost all the bronzes their pedestals are 
separately made and attached to them,, the substitution becomes easier. A remarkable 
instance of this is the pedestal of the famous Tiruv&langddu Natesa (Fig. 164). It is 
interesting to note that in this bronze Maitreya the pedestal forms a part of the figure 
itself, having been moulded and cast with it. Hence it is also solid. That this is also 
an ancient tradition will be apparent when we recall that the previous two pedestals 
are also made in the same manner although they are not solid. Making the pedestal 
separately, seems, therefore, to be a later-day innovation. 

This figure is also a speciemen of bronze cast solid. In fact from this period 
onwards casting images solid became popular; and this feature indicate from the point 
of view of the economic life of the people of those periods, the ushering in of prosperity. 
That the period was really propserous is testified to by another intersting detail of this 
figure, namely its gold-plating and its silver inlaid eyes. 

From the above, discussion it is clear that this bronze is an excellent specimen 
belonging to a slightly later period than the above figure and that this may be 
assigned to the middle of the ninth centuiy. Its small size may be also noted, because 
none of the bronzes that we have examined above are hardly a foot high, this specimen 
being one of the tallest, measuring 39.5 cm high. 

Its represents Maitreya and the broken left hand might have held an kalaia. 

This bronze was found at Melayifr near Tiruvali, the native palce of Tirumangai 
A^var in the Shiyali Taluk of the Tar\jore District, which is about 30 miles from 
Nfigapattigam along the sea doast to the north*. According to Mr. T.N Jtamachandran 
this "stands for the popularity of Buddhism outside NSgapa^inam and shows that 
there were votaries of the Buddha even further north as there were further south.” 

***• 30 ‘ The standing Vishpu has features which are further evolved from those of the 
previous bronze. It is also said to belong to Perunto^tam. The kinta is short and the 
stud on it is small; for the first time two kanthls are seen to adorn the neck; the 
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thickness of the yqjflopavita is continued but it does not go over the arm; the upper 
subsidiary strand is also broad; the lower strand goes beneath the lower garment and, 
at the back joins the main strand; the &nvatsa mark is pronounced and it is probably 
in the symbolic form of 6n; the neck is short; the shoulder is not powerful; the main 
hands, which upto now have been shown as parallel to the sides of the torso, are here 
in an angle to them; the arms are in fact shorter than in the previous examples; the 
upper arms definitely make an angle with the main arms at their elbows; as in other 
examples, the emblems are held by the first two fingers; the cakra is held with its axle 
facing the spectator and its spokes and rim are worked in detail; the keyuras and 
valayas are simple; the right hand for the first time is in abhaya pose with the mark 
of a lotus on the palm; and the left hand is in the katy-avalambita pose. 

That its lower garment of yellow silk (pit&mbarct) is evolved is seen by the series 
of four-line horizontal bands running parallel to one another. There are three closely 
tied bands of the sash on the waist. There'is no knot of kafisRtra but the ends are 
small and not looped. The tucked up end on the left side is shown with frills; and it is 
a new-development. There is no big loop in front, but instead there is a wide-looped 
fe6toofi hanging from the lowest band of sash, on each leg, from which in turn a tassel 
hangs vertically, and there is also a similar one hanging between the legs. The 
characteristic thick fold of garment is seen at the ankles. The bows and the end of 
uttariya on either side are also elaborately worked. Anklets are present. • 

It must be noted that the face is somewhat crude and it is neither oval, nor square, 
nor elongated but seems to project out. 

Regarding the back side of the figure, the siras-cakra is comparatively small, and Pig- 31 
the curls of hair, in two rows are worked like a pattern, which is rather not quite 
naturalistic. The features such as the wide space between the torso and the hands, 
the ornate workmanship of the waist-bands, the lines of the garment are all highly 
developed. The slim stature is also noteworthy because sculptures of the period 
assume this shape. Here, for the first time, the modelling of the entire figure, 
including the portion below the waist, seems to be in the round. Except for the face 
and the arms which are delineated in a poor style, the figure is characterised by 
refined proportions and delicacy of treatment and somewhat restrained decorative 
embellishments. On the grounds of these factors, it may be dated to about the end of 
the second quarter of the 9th century A.D. 
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So far as we know, only upto this bronze the traditions of art, particularly of 
bronzes, of the Tamil Pallava period can be recognised in their pristine form. 
Subsequent to this period great changes were taking place in the political life of the 
people and consequently in other walks of life also. The power of the Pallava rulers 
became slowly circumscribed and restricted to the Tondaimaijdalam, the region to its 
south being ruled over by a few royal families such as the Muttarayare of Vallam and 
the Ve|irs of Ko^umbfilur. They were feudatories who attached themselves to one of 
the two powerful dynasties namely the Pan^yas and the Pallavas whichever was for 
the time being supreme. So, the works of art, for that matter all other evidences 
bearing on the life of the people of this part of India of this period, may be said to be 
contributions made under the aegis of any of these dynasties. But the sudden 
emergence on the South Indian political horizon of the luminous family namely the 
Chola , dynasty during this period, which not only began with such brilliance as could 
overpower the lights of other dynasties but also could soon rise to the zenith so that 
its effulgence and power extended for the benefit of a wide area, brought about a great 

A 

reformation in the field of art too, as it did in other fields of human activity. While 
continuing the traditions of art and culture of the past, this dynasty brought to bear 
on them vigour and strength of a sublime order with the result the works of art of this 
period were characterised by sincerity, devotion, purposefulness and above all by 
refinement and beauty. In short, they were truly creative in chara'cter. Owing to the 
fact that the carrying over to the traditions and their complete transformation by the 
Cholas, took some time, there was naturally a period of transition. It is proposed to 
call this period as the Pallava-Chola transition period and the bronzes which we 
assign, in this book, to that period are also called by the same name. 

Before proceeding further, let us briefly summarise the salient features of the 
examples of bronzes of the Tamil-Pallava period. 

While the Andhra-Pallava bronzes hail from the Guntur-Krishna region, all the 
Tamil-Pallava bronzes most probably belong to the Shiyali-Mayavaram region which 
is the heart of the Cholamandalam. These are all small figures of Vishnu except for 
the Maitreya; but the latter has too many points of correspondence with the former. 

Thus we may not be wrong if we say, till bronzes representing various other 
deities belonging to this period are found, that they did not become popular 05 
important in the scheme of temple worship, except in the case of the Buddhist vihai - 
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of Nagapat(inam although no bronzes of this vihara belonging to this period, are 
reported to have come down. Even when more and more bronzes began to be made, 
the demand for bronzes of Vishnu seems to have been great, or rather the only bronzes 
made. The reason for this, probably, is that it was in the Vishyu temples that the 
rituals relating to worship of pratimas in metal also began to be practiced widely. It 
is also likely that, judging from the size of the images, they were made for worship by 
orthodox Vaishnavites in their houses. Of these the former view seems to be to us 
more plausible because along with large images, the temples used to possess a 
collection of small bronzes also, as testified to by the numerous treasure-trove 
collections consisting of such mixed groups of bronzes. 

BRONZES OF THE PALLAVA-CHOLA TRANSITION PERIOD 

In the middle of the 9th century A.D. profound changes were taking place in the 
political history of South India, the most significant of them all were the waning of the 
Pallavapower and the laying of the foundation of the Chola kingdom at Taiyore. The 
Pallavas lingered on for half a century or more during which the Cholas gradually 
extended their sway. The Chola kings who were responsible for this state of affairs 
were Parakesaii VyaySlaya (c. 850-870 A.D.) and his son R^jakesari Aditya I (c. 870- 
907 AJD.). Aditya was at first the ally of the Pallava king Aparfijita, but subsequently 
overthrew him and annexed the Ton^aiman^alam to his kingdom 1 . Earlier, 
Vyaya laya himself is said to have taken possession of Taryore in the neighbourhood 
of which were the Muttarayars then. That there was no settled political life even in 
904 A.D. is known frpm “a record of Saka 826 (A.D. 904) from Kappalur (North Arcot). 
omitting all mention of a ruling sovereign and registering a gift to a local temple by a 
chieftain.” 2 3 But the conditions changed since the time of Parantaka I (c. 907-955 
A.D.). Professor Sastri says that “Parantaka’s rule was one of increasing success and 
prosperity”®. So upto about this King’s accession will be the period covered here. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled political condition this period is marked by cultural 

activities of a high order. During the first quarter of the 9th century lived the famous 

* 

Sundramurthi-nayanar the last of the sixtythree<Sa«;asaints. Like his two other 

1. K.A. Nilakanta Saatri, The Chola (1955), PP. 110 ff. 

2. Ibid., p.114.' 

3. Ibid., P. 120 
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great predecessors namely Appar and Sam bandar, Sundara propagated Saivism 
through his immortal hymns in Tamil. The effects of his endeavours were felt more 
and more as time passed. So, many temples to Siva were built during the transition 
period, of which the most interesting is the Virajtanesvara at Tiruttapi built during 
the time of Apariyita Pallava, by Nambi Appi 1 . The Cholas being Shivites, the two 
kingB of this period namely Vyayalaya and A ditya I were greatly inspired by the 
hymns of the N&yanmfirs mentioned above and therefore, arranged to build a number 
of temples. To Vgayilaya's time is assigned the Vgayalacholesvara at Nfirttamalai in 
Pudukkottai, and Aditya I is credited with having studded both the banks of the 
Kffverl with stone temple to Siva 2 . Besides these, temples to Vishnu and to the deities 
of other faiths might have been also built during this period. The rulers of the period 
do not seem to have been bigoted sectarians; for instance such an ardent Saivite as 
Aditya I is said to have been given tho, birudaof Kodandarama* and it is in some of 
the temples which belong most probably to his time, that we find beautiful bas-relief 
sculptures of miniature depicting scenes from the RamSyana and the Bhfigavata. 

Temple building activities presuppose the development of temple rituals including 
festivals which required idols in metal. 

So, the art of bronzes too entered on a new career in this period. As mentioned 

above, the kings of this period being catholic in their outlook, may be said to have 

extended their patronage equally to all the religious institutions and temples; hence 

we find that there are examples of bronzes representing gods and goddesses of 

Saivism, Vaishnavism and Buddhism. But that it was Saivism that was more 

dominant then than the other faiths is clear from the fact that almost all the bronzes 

/ 

dealt with here as of this period are representations of Siva. Since it was only in this 

period that these activities were infused with vigour and vitality, their results are also 

distinguished by these qualities. Indeed some of the magnificent bronzes - for that 

matter specimens of stone sculpture too • of South India belong to this period. 

Speaking about the earliest phase of the renewed activity in regard to the bronzes of 

South India - casting comes during the eight or early ninth centuries, and results in 
* / 
the emergence of entirely new qualities in such figures as the Siva Tripur£ntaka 

(Fig.32). w Further on he says, 44 the skill involved in the making of these images 


1. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Pallava Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 17. 

2. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. til., p. 113. 

3. Ibid., p. 113. 
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suggests that bronze-casting had by now become a highly specialised craft.” 1 These 
observations are true except for the di (Terence in the period. According to us the period 
of these activities lay after about th4 middle of the 9th century while Mr. Irwin 
attributed them to the eighth or early ninth centuries. That our hypothesis in this 
regard is more probable will be known as we proceed. 


Of all the bronzes that may be assigned to this period, the Tripurantaka ht. 64 cm 
seems to be the earliest. In size this is larger than all the figures examined above and 
the workmanship of a majority of other details of this piece shows certainly an 
advancement over that of similar details met with in them. Just like the bronzes 
discussed immediately above, this is also apparently solid. On account of these facts 
this may be dated to about the middle of the 9th century A.D. This being one of the 
very few early bronzes representing^aivite themes, it is reasonable to expect in it one 
or two details in archaic style. A clear description of it is given in The Art of India and 
Pakistan 2 . 


Though it is nearly full, yet the additional particulars given below are necessary 
to appreciate the importance of the bronze better. Its jo{amakuta is very simple 
compared to those of the rest. On its front is seen the beginning of an ornament which 
at a later period became universal not only as an ornament for the makutaa but also 
as an embellishment of the keyHros. It is the knob-like thing with three prongs above 
and tassels below. Curiously there is no suggestion of a skull and the place occupied 
by the knob here, is usually reserved for it in other bronzes representing &iva. 

The face is oval; the eye-brows are done ridge-like; the eyelids are thick; the nose 
is long and somewhat snub; the lips are thick with a slight emphasis on the lower one 
and the lines of the ears are smooth and gently (lowing. The features of the faces are 
suggestive of supreme self-absorption. 

The neck is high and there is a groove incised round it. There is a Kanthi with a 
thick boss from which hangi a pendant, in the middle. There is also a hBra of Rudrd 
ksha berries. Its occurence here as well as in several other bronzes of decidely early 
date representing diva's various aspects such as Somlskanda (Fig.36) and VmSdhara 
(Fig.38) may be taken as a clear indication of the fact that the pendent hara has been 


Fig. 32 


1. The Art of India andPakUtan, p. 67 
1 I bit., p. 69. No. 306. 
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one of the characteristics of images of&iva, just as the pendent strand of yqjnopavita 
in the Vishnu images. So the doubts of the authors of the Catalogue expressed in this 
matter while they dealt with the Nate&a figure (Pig. 164) from TiruvfilaAgadu may be 
given up. 

The yqjrtopavita is ribbon-like with a knot on the left chest from which the ends 
hang gracefully. It stands probably for the vcutraryqjllopauita. The udararbandha 
too is broad and thick. The shoulders are high and rounded. The nipples are of thick 
circles. The arms are attached in a solid manner. They are adorned with a simple 
band of a piece of cloth (?) with knot outside. A pair of valayas are found on each wrist. 
The treatment of the torso and the arms is rather rugged; and it is noteworthy that 
the elbows are treated with,a certain amount of angularity a feature noticed for the 
first time here. But the fingers of both hands are rendered with consummate skill, 
and the gestures throb with life. 

The drawers are also simple and smooth and do not bear any lines or folds. The 
knot and the bowB of the girdle are Apparently reminiscent of similar ones met with 
in Vishnu (Fig.25). It must be noted that the simple ornamental dasp (hati-sUtra 
granthi) of this bronze develops into simharmukha motif in later bronzes. 

It is in the depiction of the sash that the sthapati seems to have put his heart and 
soul. All the specimens examined upto now show the sashes in somewhat a 
conventionalised manner except perhaps the Vishnu of the Madras Museum (Fig. 25). 
While here the sashes, like other bands, are also simple and devoid of decorations, yet 
the slight lengthening of and the sway introduced in, lowest of them are really master 
strokes which have made this figure a magnificent one. The bows and the flowing 
ends are likewise simple and beautiful. The treatment of the legs is again superb. 
Here it is, that one sees for the first time a conscious attempt at emphasising the 
rhythm, as shown by the right, leg being erect and the left one slightly bent and 
advanced in front, an attempt which has succeeded tremendously, and one which has 
profoundly affected the character of the whole figure. Thejslight contraction of the line 
of the left leg is felt throughout the body and the figure seems to move gently in 
studied steps assuming now a slight but graceful bhahga which is more than that 
found in the Maitreya (fig.28) but which is little compared to the bhangcm of such 
figures as the Kirfftamfirti from Tirve(kalam (fig.44). This posture is in fact a 


1. Catalogue, pp. 110-11. 
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necessary concomitant of the theme represented by the figure and therefore a 
convention. But yet the amazing nature of its execution proves beyond a shadow of 
doubt the fact that no convention or restriction or rules or regulations of any kind will 
daunt an artist of a high calibre and supreme concentration. 1 

Now to the back side of the bronze. The grandeur of the jafamakuta is seen only 
on this side. The braided hair is divided into two sections the upper section is tied up Fig. 33 
in a high crown, and the lower section consisting of ten long braids, hangs gracefully 
on the neck; and the line of demarcation between them is beautifully indicated by the 
flowery band. ITie airai-cakra, is obviously in the same style as that of the Maitreya 
figure but while in the later it is vivacious and a bit ornate, here it is quite in keeping 
with the rest of the details, highly restrained. The treatment of the wavy braids, 
below the iirai-cakra , is indeed another proof for the superb skill of the sthapati. 

A word about the treatment of the braids seems necessary. In this as well as in 
some of the bronzes discussed immediately after this, the braids are long and they do 
not show any curlings, although the deeper and shorter waves of the ends of the braids 
of these figures themselves have all the necessary potentialities. The bronzes with 
curly braids of hairs are therefore later than these, his feature seems to have 
developed in this manner only in Saivite bronzes. For, in all the bronzes noticed above, 
which have been assigned to an earlier period than the one to which this Saivite 
bronze is assigned, the hair is shown already in curly strands. But, as has been 
argued there, the presence of this feature alone cannot alter the conclusion regarding 
their dates which have been arrived at by the force of the evidence of the style of a 
great majority of other details. While this may be plausible in the case of the 
Vaishnavite and Buddhist bronzes owing to the fact that the practice of worship of 
metal image most probably started earlier with the followers of these faiths, the 
simplicity of treatment of the braids of hairs of the Saivite bronzes of this period and 
its gradual evolution in course of time, were probably due to the fact that this practice 

1. In fact the very conventions seem to have helped the athapatia who were responsible for such 
bronzes as the present one to show off their remarkable talents in a mas tery_manner. There'is 
therefore no substance in the view that it was the rule* of iconoznetry etc. of the Agamaa, that were 
responsible for stifling the capacity of athapatia and stultifying their creative faculties. On the 
contrary, the details of architecture and sculpture dealt with in a meticulously careful manner and 
elaboration in such texts cannot be considered as productions of a special class of priests but in all 
probability, were works of a special class of teacher-cum-s/Aqpatis (His hi-artists) possessing deep 
knowledge of the subject and a vast practical experience. Inferior works of art are, therefore, 
products of in experienced hands actuated by insufficiently equipped mind rather than the 
products of artists whose imagination was circumscribed by the rules of the Agamaa and Silpa 
texts. 
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began to be popular with the l&vites only from this period. That the depiction of the 
strand of hair in a simple manner does not militate against the attribution of these 
images to a period later than that to which the above discussed Vaishnavite and other 
images are assigned, is borne out by the fact that in the present case almost all the 
other details are comapritvely more evolved including the size of the figure and the 
technique of its casting. 

Reverting to the description, not only the simplicity of the hanging braids of hair 
is pleasing but their division into a group of five on each side, leaving a wider space 
between the groups than between each braid, is quite artistic because it is introduced 
here undoubtedly to accentuate the pleasing effect by means of beautiful balancing. 
It is interesting to note that the vacant space between the two sets of braids is found 
to be filled by a leaf-like pendant in the bronzes to be discussed below and its absence 
here is indicative of the age of the bronze. The tucked up end of the cloth is not 
prominent here. The waist-bands and the uttariya are comparatively less pronounced, 
but the loop hanging in front is seen through the legs. The view from this side of the 
posture of the arms and the legs is magnificent. 

No wonder therefore that Mr. John Irwin goes into raptures over this bronze. He 
says, "Here is a masterpiece which stands in its own right as a modelled image. It is 
as though the limbs of the rock-cut figures have changed their substance : the symbol 
has become a thing of flesh and blood. The bronze is conceived as a shape in sharply 
defined cubic space, Unlike the rock-cut figures which were conceived in organic 
relaltion to their matrix, the rock. The emphasis is now on poise and dramatic 
tension, and whereas texture was all-important to the rock-sculptor, here texture 
plays no part. Every detail is treated with a view to cumulative effect. The tassels and 
the median loop of the sash, which in the stone figures receive only formal treatment, 
are here invested with a tension and grace of their own and contribute to the total 
effect. The wavy lines of the sacred cord carried the movement upwards and helps to 
offset the poise of head and, hand.” 1 

The date of this bronze has been given in The Art of India and Pakistan as *9th 
century' in thecatalogueportion (p. 60) but as 'late 9th century A.D.' against the 


1*. The Art of India and Pakistan, pi 67 
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illustration on PI. 148, Fig. 305. Though no one can be and is certain about the date 
of any bronzes with the exception of a negligibly small number of examples containing 
dated inscriptions on them, it would be better not to be ambiguous about one's own 
conclusions on the matter. It is apparent that the above mentioned double dating 
suffers, to some extent, from vagueness. In view of the fact that the details of this 
bronze are closely allied to those of the Maitreya (Fig. 28) this may be assigned to 
about the middle of the 9th century A.D. and it is therefore one of the earliest 
specimens of the Pallava-Chola transition period. 1 

This bronze is of interest iconographically too. Rarely are representations of 6iva 

shown with two arms only. This two-armed Tripurantaka is therefore interesting. 

But that there was in the 8th-9th centuries, a practice of showing this aspect of &iva 

with two arms only is known from the remarkable Tripurantaka from Ellora. Below w< 

/ 

will be examining another fine bronze representing Siva as Kiratamurti (Fig.44) 
which also shows only two arms. Further on, a magnificent representation of&iva as 
Vrishantika (Fig. 128) also with only two arms is discussed. The significance of this 
feature is difficult to understand, but the option given to the sthapatis to show such 
representations of Siva either with two arms or with four arms, suggests that in these 
instances, probably artistic considerations alone should be taken into account. 2 

The Ntite^a from Kuram, ht. 53 cm, br. 29 cm comes next in point of time. Its 
details are as follows: 

A heavy, almost cylindrical jat£-makuta, with a knob-like thing representing a 
flower at its top and with a skull in front, a Datura flower on left, cresent moon on the 
top right, snakes and a patta below are found on the head. The face is oval and the 
third eye is seen on the forehead. The features seem to have been rubbed off. The 
eyebrows and eyes and the lips are indicated by lines. The expression is indicative of 
seriousness and wonder. The neck is high, and there are three necklets close 

1. The dat of700-30 A.d. given to this by Karl Khandalavala in Marg. Vol. IV, No.4, P. 19 is too early 
and from our study it will be seen that this piece belongs to the Pallava-chola transition period. 

2. Another point is worth mentioning in this connection. Since there is a close correspondence in 
conception and iconographic details between a number of images of the &aivite and Vaishnavite 
pantheons, it is likely that the two-armed Sivas correspond tp two-armed Ramas and Kpshgas. 
The Tripurantaka and the Kiratamurti bronzes being representations of feiva as archer Par 
excellence may, therefore, be taken to correspond with figures of RSma the archer of archers who 
broke in twain the bow of Siva. But it is necessary to record here the fact that all thestone or bronze 
representations of Rffma known so far from South India being later than this Tripurffntaka and the 
Kir§tamurti (Pig. 44) bronzes discussed here, we believe that probably the latter images served 
as prototypes for the former ones, especially in bronzes. 


Fig. 34 
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together, the lowest of them having a big gem in the middle. The ycyhapavTta is in the 
strands, with a beautiful knot on the left chest. The udararbandha is broad. There 
are four arms. The shoulders are thick and there are a few strands of hair on them and 
the chest is wide with the nipples shown as thick circles attached to it. Two types of 
armlets are shown. The two front arms have an armlet each which consists of a 
gemset band with a leaf-like design havinga thick circular thing in its centre. The two 
other arms have each a pair of Valayas on the Wrists. The arms are done in a 
peculiar manner in which those of some of the Vishnu images are worked. 

A tfamaru in the upper right hand iand a serpent inthe upper left are seen. The 
lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left is in gqjcirhasta poses. The similarity 
between the finger of this image and those of the last but one of the Vishgus discussed 
above, is worth noting. Further the arms are treated like tubes and all angularities 
are rounded off. The attachment of the arm to the torso is fine as are the lines of the 
sides. The slight bend to the right adds greatly to the beauty of the figure. 

Shorts with beautiful borders are worn in the place of lower garment. The waist¬ 
bands has a knot bearing a simha-mukha knot from which thick, folded ends of cloth 
hang down, and a ribbon-like end goes up in a curve on either side. The uttarTya is in 
'two broad sashes which are folded. The lower one hangs down in a broad loop, a 
characteristic met with in the bronzes examined before the Tripurantaka. A beautiful 
bow with a pair of flowing ends is shown on either side; the ends are decorated with 
horizontal bands of three parallel lines and show wavy tips. 

There is the end of the cloth projecting out above the waist-band on the left. The 
leg* are also treated in the same manner as the arms, and wherever bends and curves 
occur, they are done as though the material is clay. Such a treatment is seen 
especially in the first Vishnu (Fig. 15). similarly that the sculptor was following the 
ancient traditions is suggested by the characteristic manner in which the parting of 
the legs is done. The details of the feet are not clear. There are Padasaras on the 
ankles. The right leg is extremely well done and is planted on the dwaff representing 
Apasmara who is shown like a strampled frog, struggling for life, with the expression 
in the uplifted face, suggesting agony. The left leg is bent at the knee and lifted up. 
the dwarf lies on a rectangular pedestal which has a pair of spikes to carry a prabha 
The padmdsana is absent. 
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The back side shows, as in the above figure, clearly the features of the jcUa- 
makuta. Unlike that of the Tripurantaka, here there is the suggestion of the ends of 
a few jatas projecting out either side. A beautifully done iiras-cakra , veiy much like 
that of the above figure is seen here. Six long braided locks hang over the back and 
shoulder. They are very boldly done, and their wavy lines enhance the beauty of the 
back. Interestingly enough in the vacant space between the two sets of braided locks 
is found traces of a pendant, hanging from the neck. The bows and flowing ends of 
uttariya and the bands in the waist are clearly seen here, and their workmanship is 
obviously evolved. But the modelling of the buttocks is archaic, and the beauty of the 
treatment of the limbs is well brought out on this Side. 

Now comparing the features of this bronze with those of the Tripurfintaka, the 
following well-marked differences between them are found. 

The jafd-makuta of Na(e£a is ornate; the eye-brows, eye-lids and the lips are 
shown by incised lines; there are three lines on the neck; the necklaces, the yqjrlopaviia 
and the armlets are also ornate. The most interesting element is the simha-mukha 
of the kati-sutra which, being probably the earliest of its kind seen on the metal 
figures, seems to be only suggested, rather than clearly delineated as in the case of 
Vishapaharapa (Fig.38). While there is no curl of hair falling on the shoulders on the 
front side of the Tripurfintaka, here a pair of them is seen on each shoulder. The 
details of the backside are extremely illustrative of the fact that this bronze is later 
than the Tripurantaka. The most remarkable of these is the pendant hanging 
between the braided locks, a feature which is conspicuously absent from the latter 
figure but found as a rule in the bronze to be examined below. 

In regard to the modelling, it is bolder here than in the other one, notwithstanding 
the fact that the angularities are rounded off and the details of the hands and the feet 
are less clear, features which are somewhat akin to those found in the earlier Vishnu 
bronzes. Above all, amongst the figures with bhahgas , an innovation which is a 
deviation from the earlier traditions of showing images in a rigidly erect posture and 
in a completely frontal position, the earliest example, examined so far, is the 
Maitreya in abhaAga posture (Fig, 28) which is followed by the Tripurantaka with 
greater flexion. But this Natela is easily the most interesting of them all. The very 
theme of the bronze necessitates the depiction of ati-bhanga , but the restraint and 


Fig. 35 
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control exercised in dealineating the dynamic action by the sculptor of this piece make 
it a superb specimen, hardly equalled by any other of its kind. And it is the earliest 
bronze Na(esa known. 

It is also interesting from the point of view of its provenance. It comes from 

Kuram in the chingleput District. It is a place of historical importance where there is 

the famous structural temple to Siva in apsidal form built during the time of 

Paramesvaravarman I Pallava (c. 630-68 A.D.) and where was found a copper-plate 

grant belonging to his period. This temple seems to have been endowed with metal 

images of Siva at a time when the whole of Tamilnad was ringing with the hymns of 

the Saivite saints, whose importance was made known by SundaramQrti in his 

Tinittondattogai. Probably this was one of the very first metal images donated to the 

temple. Interestingly it is of Na(esa. This place being very near to K&nctilpuram 

where there is the renowned Kail&sanatha temple adorned with exquisite sculptures 
/ / 
of themes from the Siv&purGna particularly with a number of dancing Siva sculptures, 

it is but natural that the member of the royal dynasty responsible for the donation of 

this, commissioned the sthapati who, while working on the subject, had produced as 

if due to a flash in his mind a unique bronze representing the Urdhvorjdnu pose. 

Providing a padmasana and a permanent prabhavali for images of Siva not being 

found in the early bronzes, here too they are absent. 

That is bronze is only slightly later than the Tripurantaka is apparent. It may 
therefore be assigned to about the third quarter of the 9th century and not to about 
900 A.D., as given in the book The Art of India and Pakistan on p. 67, and against Fig. 
304 of Plate 48 1 ; and it represents the urdhvarjdnu mode. 2 

Immediately after the above, comes the remarkable bronze represeting the group 
called Somaskanda i.e. §iva with Uma and Skanda (ht. of Siva 19, 28 Cm., ht. of 


1. The date of late 8th century or early 9th century A.D., given to it in Mdry, Vol IV. No. 4. is difficult 
to agree with for the reasons we have stated above. 

2. The identification of this figure as firdhva-j4nu Na^esa given originally in J.I.SO.A., vOL. vi, P. 16, 
was changed to Tala-aamephofita in Indian Art andLeUera, Vol. XII No. 2,1938, and this has been 
adopted in the book The Art of India and Pakistan, P. 69, with approval. While the mode of dance 
may approximate to the Bharata's kurat^a of the same name, the absence of pou>er requited for 
effectively demonstrating this karapa in this example, the presence on the other hand, of a subtle 
balancing of the posture on one leg while holding the other leg with its knee bent, in the mid air, 
andthe depiction of the arms in the usual poses, go to prove that this is a figure answering the 
dhy&naof the Silpa text given by S. G^palachari in his article in thed.l.S..O.A., Vol. VI, mentioned 
above, as well as the description of the urdhva-janu karana, ratherthan answering the Tala- 
eatnapho(ita karati a of the NStya-aastra. Here the figure may be called as Siva in the urdhvarjSnu 
posture. 
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Parvatf 14, 23 cm) from TiruvSlaAgB^u. Unfortunately the figure of Skanda is 
missing from it. It is interesting to note here that while the bronzes dealt with so far, 
were each a representation of a single deity, here we have for the first time a group 
displaying the skill and capacity of a South Indian sculptor in creating such remarkable 
studies in composition as this, in the round. From a study of this group not only do we 
know about the course that the traditions of this art took in representing &iva-for that 
matter a perfect man- but also about the manner of portraying UmB (Pffrvatl) or 
perfect woman. It is really a pity that the figure of Skanda is missing; for were it also 
preserved we could have had an idea about the way a baby-god - i.e., a typical human 
baby was represented in bronze. There are several examples of this group in stone in 
bas-relief in various temples of the Pallava period; and hundreds of them in bronze 
belonging to the Chola and subsequent periods. 

But this piece, belonging to the transition period, when the art of bronzes reached 
its zenith of development, illustrates this development in all its glory in a succinct and 
scintillating manner which no other specimen is seen to do. Hence it richly deserves 
to be called not merely as a masterpiece but a gem of a bronze. 

Now in order to know where exactly its position lies, it is necessary to describe it 
fully. A description of it is given in the Catalogue on p. 107. The following particulars 
may be added to it. 

On the Jafa-makuta is the ornament with prongs, enclosing the skull, and it is 
more prominent and evolved than that of theTripurfintaka. The face is almost round 
and its features are very pronounced. The nose, the eyes, the lips and the mouth all 
seem to have been modelled by hand. There are two kanthls (necklets) and a HBra 
(necklace) on the neck. The lower kanthi is embellished with a pendant Hanked by a 
tassel on either side. It is remarkably akin to that of Tripurfintaka. The long hSra is 
also of the same variety as the one found on that bronze. Thus there is here an 
additional kanthi. This is, howeve, not mentioned by the authors of the Catalogue 
The yajrlopavita seems to be of plaited gold wires, with a knot on the left chest, and 
the udara-bandha is braided and gem-set and has a big clasp infront. Unlike any of 
the bronzes examined so far, the nipples of this figure are done as though they are 
pressed-out globules attached to the chest; and this applique method is peculiar to this 
bronze. 
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The modelling of the torso is rather slender and <ylinder-like; nevertheless its 
contours and the lines of its sides are characteristic of the sculptures of the transition 
period. 

For the first time the keyuras are of the type called nSgOrvalaycu This type is found 
used in later figures, too, side by side with the type of armlet consisting of a band 
decorated with a knob from which shoot up vertically short slender prongB, which is 
similar to the ornament seen on the headdress of the bronze under study. 

The knot in the Waist-band is ornate but does not show any simha-mukha. There 
are, however, the curved strands which start from this knot and go behind. On the 
drawers are beautiful creeper designs between vertical lines. This type of drawers is 
in advance over that of the Natela from Kuram. 

The Workmanship of the loop of the UttarTya and the two ends of the girdle is 
beautiful. It may be noted that unlike the Vishipaharapa (Fig.38) to be noticed 
below, here the two girdle ends are shown one over the other. 

The treatment of the arms and the legs is exactly in the same style as that of the 
Kuram Na^esa but it is a little more refined than in the case of the previous two 
bronzes. The legs are especially noteworthy. Their modelling is undoubtedly smooth 
and rounded, and the poses in which they are kept are easy and graceful. That these 
qualities are distinctly superior to those of Vishapaharana (Fig. 38) are apparent. 

Fjg. 37 On the back, as in other bronzes, the details of the jafS-makuta are clear. There 
are six locks of braided hair, divided into two groups, with a large pendant in between. 
This ornament is also boldly executed. It may be remembered here that the 
beginnings of this feature have already been met with in the above Nafe^a. The upper 
arms are bifurcating from the lower ones in sharp angles, which is obviously an 
evolved feature. The bands of the sashes and the ornamental bows are also easily 
seen from this side. 

The pose in which &iva is seated is called the sukhasana pose. But unlike the pose 
of such bronzes as £iva as stikhasana (No.l of the Catalogue, p.100), it is majestic in 
the present instance, the slight inclination, towards back, of the bust creating all the 
difference. In this as well as in several other respects this bronze compares extremely 
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well with the magnificent Bhikshatanamurti 1 of the N&gesvara temple of 
Kumbhakonam. 

Now to the figure of Uma. There is a conical karanda-makuta on the head, 
decorated with the same kind of ornament met with in thefeiva figure. The face is 
round and the features are sharp and graceful. The neck is high and there are three 
necklaces on it. No trace of m'Shgalya- sUtra is seen in this figure. Curls of hair fall on 
the shoulders which, though round and high, are smoothly and beautifully done. The 
breasts are full and sensuous, a characteristic of sculptures of women of this period, 
most typical and beautiful examples of which are the figures of women, 2 of the 
NageSvara temple, Kumbhakonam. The modelling of the abdomen and the hips is 
extremely realistic while a certain amount of exaggeration is introduced in the 
depction of the limbs, particularly le(p which are too slender and therefore seem to be 
Slightly disproportionate, in spite of their extreme tenderness and grace. We may say 
that this slight exaggeration revealsiheJactthat the sthapad was also a great poet 
besides being an artist. In this connection this fact is worth remembering, namely, 
that all the women of the sculptures from AmaravatT, 3 and Nagfiijunakonda, 4 are of 
this tall and slender-1 imbed type of which the royal women 5 occuring in the panels of 
portrait sculptures as Mahabalipuram are directly derived. This bronze is, therefore^ 
specimen which illustrates the continuance of early traditions of the art of South' 
India. The diaphanous nature of the dukula or the garment shown clinging closely to 
the body is a special characteristic of the early sculptures. Moreover, the absence of 
any lines on it intended to suggest its folds, is also another characteristic of sculpltures 
of women not only from Mahabalipuram and Amar3vatl but also from such as place 
as Tiruviramisvaram, Tanjore District.® From a slightly later period onwards this 
characteristic begins to appear in the garment, first in horizontal lines running 
parallel to each other with much space in between e.g., the women sculptures from the 
NSgesvara temple, Kumbhakonam, and later on with lines shown close to each other. 
And still later the garment of this Uma also suggests an early date for the figure, The 
hem of the garment, the central bunch, the loop of the sash and the ornamental bows 
are all executed beautifully. 

1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, TTie colas (1955), pi XIX fig. 53. 

2. Ibid.. .PI. XIII, Figs. 24-27. 

3. C. Sivaramamurti, AmaravatTSculptures inthe Madras Museum, PI. XXXVI 

4. A.H. Longhurst, The Buddhist Antiquities of Nfigarjunakontfa, pi. XXi (a), etc. 

5. T.G. Aravamuthan, Portt'ait sculpture of South India, Figs. 2.3. 

6. C. Sivaramamurti, Geograjthicaland chronogical factors in Indian'oonography, PL XX B. 
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The back view of Uma is all the more splendid and the details met with here make 
it an outstanding specimen of the art. The most noteworthy of them are the beautiful 
makufa with an equally fine siraS-cakra attached to it, the wonderfully wrought 
braids of hair gently swinginghither and tither, the y<y hop avita, the waist-bands and 
the tucked-up end of the cloth. Above all, the excellence of the modelling is apparent 
from the fine proportions of the torso and the hips. 

Lastly the bhadrQsana on which figures are seated showB interesting details. It 

was customary to show the figures of deities only on bhadrdsana in early sculptures 

(e.g., Natela from Ktlram) and no padmSsana is found between it and the figures. 

This bronze is another example illustrating the practice. Further the mouldings of 

this aaana are very simple except for a few floral decorations seen on the perpendicular 

spacers occuring in the prominent depression. In later bronzes, even where no 

padmasana is found, not only are the moulding more evolved but there is a projection 

/ 

in front, e.g., Viskapaharana (Fig. 38). In order to support the right foot of Siva and 
the left foot of Uma a double-lotus design, inhigh relief, is found under each. 

As regards the date of the bronze it is interesting to note that though the learned 
authors of the Catalogue have acclaimed this piece as ‘unusual and rather striking’ 
and have noted that it is ‘much the smallest Somaskanda in the collection’ they have 
judiciously avoided assigning it to any date, omitting to include it among bronzes of 
Chola type even, by not marking it with either an asterisk or sword mark by which 
they have distinguished bronzes ‘of Chola type’ and ‘more doubtful specimens that 
seem to be allied to them’ respectively (ibid., p. 47). Similarly they have not also 
indicated any date to the Vishapaharapa (Fig. 38) with which this SomSskanda is 
associated in more than one place and dealt with by them in appreciative terms about 
their style. This is rather surprising but is apparently quite in keeping with the 

authors’ professed hypothesis that “.metal images are associated with processions 

and it was under the Chola king that this side of temple activities was specially 
developed, which no doubt accounts for the fact that no Hindu metal image is known 
that can be definitely proved to be Pallava.” (Ibid., p.25). The reason for the omission 
to mention the necklets of the &iva of this bronze group from its description and the 
consequent avoidance of bringing their importance and significance to bear on the 
long discussion on necklaces by the authors (ibid., 34-40) is also not known. 

In the booklet entitled Illustrations of Indian Sculpture Mostly Southern of the 
Madras Museum, however, this bronze, illustrated on PI. XXXII, is rightly assigned 
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to the Pallava-Chola transition period. But the more definite dating suggested by the 
expression there, namely, *9th century A.D.* can be changed to a still more precise 
date. In the light of the above discussion its date may be somewhere about the 
beginning of the second half of the 9th century A.D. This dating gets support from the 
manner in which and the positions of the emblems are held. So, the date “circaaecond 
half of the 8th century A.D.” assigned to it by Mr. Karl Khandalavala in Marg, Vol. IV, 
No. 4,. p. 19, may have to be modified. 

The study of the above bronze leads us on the consideration of the famous 
Vish&paharana from KilappudanQr next. It has been dealt with in the Catalogue on 
p. 108; but its description there, is rather not full. In The Art of India and Pakistan 
(p. 70) its description is fuller. A passing reference has been made to this bronze in 
Marg, Vol, No. 4, Page 19. But in order to show its proper place inthe chronological 
sequence the following description of its seems called for. 

The high jafa~maku(a is conical, which is distinctly a step in advance over the 
workmanship of the crown of all the bronzes dealth with so far. There is a Datura 
flower, moulded in the round, on its left side, and an imperfect crescent, apparently 
also designed in the round, on the right, near the top. There is the interesting and 
significant ornament showing a thick knob surmounted by prong-like projections. 
That the ornament has gradually become more popular at the time when this bronze 
was produced is easily seen by its repetition on the arms of this figure also, where its 
details are clear-cut. The fillet around the head is narrow. The face is round and its 
features are more evolved than those of the face of the Somaskanda (Fig.36) bronze 
described above. The third eye is particularly well marked; the ridges of the eye¬ 
brows are not so high; the eyes seem to be in a sunken place. The nose is done in a 
manner similar to that of the Tripurantaka figure (Fig. 32). The lips are slender and 
not thick and the expression in the face does not convey joy. 

The neck is high and there are two necklaces. “The inner of the two necklaces is 
very broad and plain. The outer one appears to have been designed with an 
ornamental centre-piece, but its surface is now quite smooth.” 1 Here is an instance of 
the ommission of the long hara from a figure of &iva as in the case of Na^e£a from 
Kuram (Fig. 34). But it must be noted that here the two necklaces aremore developed 
than those of the previous examples. The udararbandha is broad and is decorated 

1. Catalogue, p. 108 



Fig 38 


V 
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with a 'diamond-cum-rosette' pattern. The yqjfiopavita “is divided into three, its 
broad central portion being looped over the right forearm.” The strand which goes 
above is also comparatively broad while the lower longer one is slender. There is 
here the clasp over the left chest, which has assumed the addorsed bell shape with a 
beautiful knot from which hangs gracefully at the end of the thread. It is to be noted 
here that while the central strand goes over the fore-arm, which is a characteristic 
feature of some of the sculptures of thePallava period in general yet, as in the case of 
the necklaces, it too has developed, like the clasp mentioned just above. More 
important than this are the few lines that run along the course of the strand obviously 
intended to suggest the folds of the yajnopavita which is therefore made of vastra 
(cloth). An anticipation of this details is found in the sashes of the Nafe£a from KUram 
but there it stopped with them. However, here it occurs along with the folds of the 
drawers which form quite a new element and which are conspicuous by their absence 
in the figures so far examined. Further here are found the new type of keyUra 
mentioned above, the sharply tapering conical headdress with the keyura type of 
ornament on it, developed facial features and other highly evolved details to be 
mentioned presently. Hence, the presence of the characteristic namely the sacred 
cord goingover the fore-arm alone cannot be construed as a piece of evidence to decide 
the issue of the date of the bronze. For, a similar treatment of the yqjrtopaulta is found 
in the marvellous Trivikrama (Fig. 53) which is undoubtedly a later work. Just as the 
slenderness of modelling of the Uma in the previous bronze group has been taken to 
be an echo of earlier traditions so also the style in which the yaj flopavita is done in the 
present bronze as well as in the Trivikrama bronze is simply an echo of earlier 
traditions. 

The torso of this figure is thicker than that of the Siva of Somaskanda, but 
continues to display the beautiful modelling characteristic of the sculpture of this 
period, and the lines of its side are in curves which are delineated with consummate 
skill. The chest is broad but nipples are not so prominent as those of the &iva of 
Somaskanda discussed above or of the leg reversed Najera (Fig. 54) to be dealt with 
below. The shoulders are comparatively normal. Serpentine locks of hair and a flower 
beautify each shoulder. 

There are four arms, the upper ones bifurcating from the elbows. The characteristic 
'keyuras mentioned above, are seen on the arms and a pair of valayas on the wrists. A 
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technical advancement is perceptible in the manner in which arms, on either side, are 
made to adhere to the body. While the circumference of this joint seems to be large in 
the bronzes discussed so far, here it appears to be comparatively little. Further, there 
is difference in treatment between the fore-arm and the portion above it. While the 
former is slender and sharply tapering towards the wrist, the upper portion is heavy 
and tube-like. In the bronze noticed up till now such a sharp difference in treatment 
between these two portions of arms has not been met with except perhaps in the 
Somlskanda (Fig.36) where a beginning of this features in seen. 

A parasu , much more evolved than that held by the £iva of Somaskanda, and a 
deer are held in the upper hands, not between the first two fingers of the hands; the 
lower portions of these emblems are attached to these fingers inside. This is again a 
new feature. There is a flower-like thing in the palm of the lower right hand standing 
for the poison and the lower left hand holds a rising-up serpent with spread-out hood, 
executed in a highly beautiful manner^ 

The details of the lower part of the figure are all the more interesting. For the first 
time the folds of the drawers are suggested, not by means of lines characteristic of the 
bronzes of the previous period but by means of modelled elevations and depressions. 
The feature being in its early stage of development in this bronze, the space between 
two successive elavation is much, whereas, as will be shown below, in later bronzes 
this space gradually becomes narrow. In the famous sculptures from Nage^vara 
temple, Kumbhakonam, this feature is in a slightly advanced stage 1 . Secondly the 
sashes are broad and are shown not only with lines suggesting folds but with- 
diamond-cum-rosette pattern. Above the bows on either side is seen an end of the 
uttariya which seems to be in three strips. Another end of the uttcuiya is made to hand 
down on either side of the knees and in front of the pedestal. Besides, the broad loop 
is worked on the pedestal itself while the two beautiful ends of the waist-band are seen 
just below the left foot. This may be said to have beep derived from the same detail 
found in the Somaskanda (Fig.36). Then there is the katisutra (waist-band) with a 
highly developed simharmukha of which the hesitant beginning was noticed in the 
Natesa from Kuram (Fig.36). Unlike in the case of the latter, the simhormukha does 
not eject any cloth; on the other hand, the ends of the former bows are seen to take 

1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Coiais (1955), PigB. 28. 43. 
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their origin from the simharmukha. Moreover, the thread that is shown on either side 
of the knot, as going up in a curve and then falling again down to follow the course of 
the waist-band, is here shown more or less like thin curved horns springing from the 
lion-head. There are padasaras on the feet. The modelling of the leg is again 
interesting. The rounded feature of the legs of the previous bronzes is being 
imperceptibly changed to show their bony contours. The erect pose in exceedingly fine 
but the degnified bearing of the Siva of the Somaskanda group is apparently absent 
from this specimen. 

Fig- 39 At the back there is a Siras-cakra which is also of quite a new type, not met with 
so far. It is done in the form of a wheel with spokes bound by an ornamental rim. 
‘Fifteen long braided locks hangover the back/ the braids being thinner than those of 
the previous figures. Unlike the latter, here the pendant, hanging from the neck, is 
covered by a lock, probably because the sthapati found it difficult to divide the large 
number of locks leaving sufficient space for the pendant to show out separately. The 
style of the locks of hair of this figure is another important characteristic bearing on 
its date. The other details of the back are, as usual, clearly seen. 

The dsana on which the figure is seated in sukhasana pose is like that of the 
Somaskanda figure, i.e., a bhadrdsana without the padmdsana. But it is higher and 
its mouldings are more developed than the other, of which the rounded kumuda and 
the spacious patti are noteworthy. There are spike here. A definite proof for its later 
date than that of the previous bronzes is afforded by the projection of the central 
portion of the dsana. This is again an important feature seen for the first time in this 
piece. The hanging right foot is supported on a small double-lotus rest. In view of the 
fact that the details of this bronze closely follow those of the Somaskanda, this may be 
assigned to a date slightly later than that of SomSskanda. Therefore the date circa 
9th-10th century A.D. given to it in The Art of India and Pakistan (p.70, pi.49, Fig 
306) seems to be a little too late; and the date of Pallava period, 600-850 AJ3. given 
to it in Illustrations of Indian Sculpture Mostly Southern of the Madras Museum 
(PI .XXX) is too wide and vague. It will now be clear that the statement of Mr. Karl 
Khandalvala regarding the importance of the bronze and its date given in Marg, 
Vol.IV, No.4, p.19, requires modification. 

Fig. 40 The VinadharamQrti in the Tanjore Art Gallery seems to carry the story of the art 

a step further. 
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It is a standing figure in the abhahga pose. The studied restraint with which the 
posture is executed makes the bronze a remarkable specimen of a study in elegant 
poise. It is the very first thing to attract the attention of the beholder. The 
comparatively sparse but tasteful ornamentation, the slender but forceful modelling, 
the beautiful postures of the arms and above all the features of the face suggesting in 
a remarkable manner the supreme power and divine composure are really in the true 
Pal lava traditions. In all these and particularly in the high refinement of treatment, 
this bronze seems to view with the Tripurantaka bronze (Fig.32). 

The high jatormakuta bears on its right side a Dfitura flower and a small crescent 
on the left side high up near the top. The keyUra like ornament provided with 
beautiful tassels below, adopi the front side of the makufa. There is the pafta round 
the head. The face is oval, and its features seem to be in the same style as that of the 
Vishapaharana discussed above. 

There is a makara-kundala in the left ear and a large patrarkundala in the right 

ear. The reversal of the order in the wearing of the kundalas is noteworthy. There are 

a number of other sculptures where the patrorkuryiala is found in the right ear; e.g., 

Bhikshatana 1 (stone) of the Nffgesvara temple at Kumbhakonam, Dakshinamurti 2 

(stone) from Kaveripakkam, Vinadhara 3 (stone) from Kodumbalur, the KirStamCIrti 4 5 

(bronze) from Tiruvetkalam discussed below (Fig.44), and the seated Siva 6 (stone) in 

the Madras Museum. From the fact that a majority of these sculptures belong more 

/ 

or less to the period with which we are concerned here and the aspects of Siva that 
these represent are not the same, it seems that at that time the patrarkundala was 
displayed both in the right ear as well as in the left ear. The restriction of this ear-ring 
exclusively to the left ear was perhaps a later imposition by the developed Saivite 
theology. In this connection, it is worth remembering the first verse sung by te baby- 
saint Tiny nanasambandar (mid-seventh century A.D.) after having been suckled by 
PftrvatT. It starts with the wonderful phrase in praise of Siva, namely, Todudaiya 
Seviyan 6 (literally ‘man with woman’s ear-ring) which is exactly the equivalent of 


1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. tit., Pit. 53 

2. tkuL, Fig. 52 

3. Ibid., Fig. 38. 

4. Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. Ill No. 1 Fig. 1. 

5. C. Sivaramamurti, Geographical and Chronologial factors in Indian Icomography, p.26,text Fig 8. 

6. DevTlram, First Tirumurai, Shiyali Padigan , verse 1. 
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Ardhanari, i.e., half man and half woman, (Ammaiappan in Tamil) where there is 
obviously no reference to any particular ear in which the todu (woman’sear-ring) was 
worn by Siva. Coming back to the bronze its neck is high and a simple, but stiff kanthi 
with a thick gem in the middle and a pendant, is all that is found on it. There is also 
a groove round it. A beautifully curving yajfiopamta in three strands with a double¬ 
bell clasp and a charming knot is found on the body. The display of the longer strand 
hanging vertically against the udararbandha as if bisecting it and by the side of the 
curves of the other two strands, creates the effect of a beautiful jfila or mesh which 
effectively sets off the beauty of the otherwise plain trunk of the figure. The udara- 
bandha is decorated with floral designs. 

The modelling of the torso is exceedingly fine, which while preserving the purity 
of the line of the leftside as in other bronzes, has given a stress in that of the pghtside 
making the figure look grander owing to this change. This pressure on one side is 
obviously only slight and is brought about by the abhahga posture in which there is 
the suggestion of a slight movemnt of the body as is seen here in the left leg which is 
not firm, compared to the right leg, and, therefore, is in the act of moving, The 
shoulders are normal and a pair of ringlets of hair falls on each of them. On the arms 
are seen the nagaualaya, while a set of three groovd valayas are on each wrist. The 
upper arms are bifurcate from the elbows in a narrow but sharp angle. The emblem 
held in the right hand is missing, while a deer is seen in the corresponding left hand. 
This deer is supported by a strut which should have been normally removed from 
there. The low^r right hand is in the posture of manipulating the strings of the ulna 
and the left hand is in the posture of holding it. 

The figure wears a pair of drawers decorated with simple creeper designs. The 
waist-band has the knot in front which shows a more stylistic simha-mukha. From 
each end of its mouth isues forth a bow enclosing a knob between them. The horn-like 
thread, after a deep curve, becomes a band on the waist. There is also another band 
beside it. The style of the legs is similar to that of Siva of Somaskanda rather than 
that of the VishSpaharana, but here the hip is somewhat narow. The absence of 
heaviness of this part seems to add to the gracefulness of the bhahga, because 
massiveness of this part is likely to affect the smooth course of the flowing lines on 
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either side. A slight exaggeration seems to characterise the legs but it does not in any 
way distract the beauty of the figure, brought out by its good proportions. As has been 
mentioned above, the right leg is firmly planted while the left leg is relaxed perhaps 
for taking a first step. There are padasaras on the feet. The figure stands now on a 
circular plate only. 

The back view of the jata-makuta shows the matted hair arranged somewhat Pig. 41 
stylistically. The iiras-caJtra is missing. There are twelve long locks of hair twisted 
at their ends hangingon the back and shoulder. This feature is specially noteworthy 
because this is perhaps the first bronze male figure of this series where this feature 
makes its appearance. It will be immediately understood that this is the stage to 
which the locks of the previous examples were developing. It may be remembered 
here that the ringlets of hair are already seen in the figure ofUma of the Somaskanda 
group (Fig. 36) discussed above. Here the twisted locks are arranged beautifully in a 
semicircular shape with sufficient space in between two of them. It may be mentioned, 
in passing, that in later figures not only the rings become larger in size and number, 
bht also closer to each other, ultimately assuming a wig-like form. It will, therefore 
be clear that here the twisted form of locks is in its early stage of development. There 
is a suggestion here of the presence of the usual pendant, but it is not clear. The arms 
are considerably away from the body especially the left arms. The riaga-valaya armlet 
is seen on this side too. The three bands of the waist are clearly seen. It is only from 
this side that all the grace of modelling and the beauty of the lines can be appreciated 
fully. 

The bronze representing §iva seated in the sukhasana pose will be found to be Fig- 42 
almost similar to the Vinfidhara discussed above. It is now in the Tanjore Art Gallery. 

It seems to have formed a Somaskanda or Uma-sahita group. But the other figures 
or figure are missing. The noteworthy features of the front view are the high jafor 
makufa, the simple kanthi and h&ta, the flowin gyqjnopavita the simple garment and 
emblems and the beautiful modelling of the torso, arms and legs. The prominent 
patrarkun^cdarlike ear-ring in the left ear and a different kundala in the right ear are 
also interesting to note. 

The significant details that mark the back view are the high makufa with the Fig. 43 
twisted locks of hair looped in a natural manner, the rather unpretentious iirai-cakra 
and the bows on either side and the tucked-up end seen in the middle of the waist- 
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band. The most important detail, however, to be noted here is the big pendant which 
hangs from the back of neck. This special characteristic together with the other 
details which are, as mentioned above, akin to those of the previous figure helps to 
ascribe this bronze also to the last quarter of the 9th century A.D. 

As the style of this figure is reminiscent of that of the Tripurantaka (Fig. 32) and 
the details are slightly more evolved than those of the Vishapaharana it may be dated 
to about the beginning of the last quarter of the 9th century A.D. Its size is also 
characteristic of the period. 

The two remarkable bronzes, one representing&va as Kiratamurti and the other 
Arjuna, from Tiruvetkajam, Chidambaram Taluk, South Arcot District next claim 
our attention on account of the stage of development their details display. A late 
Parvati image was found along with these two, which will be dealt in its proper place. 
These have formed the subject of an excellent paper by Professor T.B. Nayar, 
published in the Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol.III, No.l, pp. 28-47. 
Recently Mr.T.N. Ramachandran also has dealt with these three images in his 
monograph on the KiratQjumyam or Arjuna’s penance in Indian Art (J.I.S.O.A., 
Vol.XVIII, pp. 90-94). Prof.Nayar’s descriptions of them are nearly exhaustive. We 
reproduce them below with pleasure. 

“The image of Kiratomurti 1 is 23.2” high, is made of copper and cast solid, cire 
perdue wise. 

“The matted hair is tied in jata-makuta. There is neither snake, nor skull visible 
in it, but it is adorned with a row of garlands. The flowers making up the garlands are 
worked realistically and appear to be arka (Calotropis gigantea). These represents 
the very garlands is a narrow floral band. The arrangement of the matted hair 

’ • 1 • , \>4 . • • 

defeats comparison. While it will be conceded that it is the most perfect form of jata- 
makuta, it is unlike the jata-makuta in any known image of feiva. On top of the jata- 
makuta there is a four petal-formation with a central knob crowning it. The same 
motive is repeated on either side of the garland, but with the central knob very much 
flattened out. Just above the forehead there is an ornamental band, taken round and 
tied at the back in an elegant knob. Locks of hair extremely realistic in their 
formation fall down the neck at the back, two of them fall on to the front, one on each 
shoulder. 


1 • Prof. Nayar has rightly pointed out the appropriations of callings the image as Kirft tamurti rather 

the Kir^tarunamurti. Hence this name is uses here, instead of the other name (Ibid, p.33) 
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“He wears a patrarkiindala in his right ear and there is no ear-ornament in the 
left. 6iva in most of his forms wearsa makara -kundala in his right ear and a patra- 
kundala inthe left. Here the departure seems to have been intentional, to add force to 
the disguise'. 

“The tip of the nose shows signs of having been damaged and very cleverly 
repaired. 

“He has a single necklace with beaded ornament in front. It is tied at the back 
close to the neck and through the locks can be seen its tassel, flat and heart-shaped. 

“His yajftopavita or sacred thread consists of three strands which are quite 
distinct at the back. They are tied in front in a knot the ends of which rest on the side 
of the chest. He has neither keyura armlet nor udararbandha, that band in between 
the waist and chest, a common adjunct in South Indian images. A single valaya 
adorns his wrist. He has rings on his thumb, fore-finger, ring-finger and little finger. 

“He wears a loin-cloth which is tightly wrapped and kept in position by means of 
a decorated belt or girdle. The clasp of the belt only very faintly suggests a simha- 
mukha 1 2 Below the belt at the back is seen two parallel strings. The one nearest 
to the belt passes underneath the lower ends of the clasp and the other passes over it 
in front. One end of the loin-cloth is taken behind the two parallel stringB at the back 
and the other falls from the belt in front in a neat little fold between the legs. The 
arrangement of loin-cloth lends the image a singular charm. We do not find it 
repeated on any other South Indian metal image. 

“There is a crack in his right leg, just below the calf, but it is skilfully cemented”. 

“He wears a pddasara on his foot below the ankle and a ring each on the big toe” 

“He stands in Ztbhahga 8 pose with the weight of his body resting on his left leg. 
His right arm is raised at right angles in the gesture of holding the arrow and the left 


1. See discussion under VinSdhara bronze dealth with above (pp. 68-69) for our erplanationof this 
feature. 

2. It is, on the contrary, clearly seen in the figure. 

S. The bhahga here is oerttainly tri-bhaiiga . Bronzes in TSbhatiga are eg., Maitreya (fig. 28) and 
Vmffdhara (Fig. 40) 
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arm is raised vertically from the plane of the shoulder in the gesture of holding the top 
of a bow. He is a being who is conscious of his supreme strength but does not make a 
8how of it. There is a singular charm, a freedom and ease in the way he stands 

......“The image is mounted on a pedestal, a low padmSsana which 

is fixed on to the centre of a rectangular metal-slab, having twb square sockets on 
either end. 

•There is a tiruvSsi or prabhd-mandala an oval ring fringed with the tongues of 
flame, surrounding the image and attached to the ends of the rectangular slab 
immediately behind the sockets. The tongues of flame on the outer edge of the tiruvasi 
are portrayed realistically and there is a-syipmetry in their arrangement with nine on 
either side. One on the left is broken off. The central flame, right over the head of 
KirfitamOrti, is much larger than the rest and underneath it is the same floral motive 
that is found on top of the jatd-makuta. The raised left hand of the image is fixed to 
the inner side of the tiruvdsi. The image with its rectangular slab to which its pedestal 
is attached, and the tiruvasi fits into a detachable stand. The stand has two holes 
bored through its thickness so as to allow for the insertion of two rods that will 
facilitate the set being carried when in procession. The rectangular metal-slab fits 
exceedingly well into.the stand and it is quite possible that the stand is contemporary 
with the rest. In fact, the image of Kirifyamurti with its tiruvQsi and the two images 
which the square sockets were meant originally to receive cannot have stood erect 
without the suport of the stand”. 

Pig. 45 The back view shows the charming manner of dressing the hair, the fourteen curly 
strands with the broad pendant hanging in the middle, the simple yajfiopavitCL, the 
characteristically tucked-up end of the loin-doth and the gracefully flowing waves of 
the loincloth. The splendid nature of the modelling of the limbs and the fine pose are 
seen to advantage on this side. 

In this bronze the following features stand out as new when compared with the 
bronzes noticed above. 

The jatd-makuta itself is more developed, and the fldwer on top of it being shown 
especially more pronounced than that of Natela from Kuram. 

The face is slowly changing from its elongate or oval form to more round and and 
square form that is characteristic of bronzes of the subsequent periods. And the 
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features of the face of this bronze are more marked than those of either Vishapaharana 
or Natesa or Tripurantaka; the treatment of the eyes and the ears show especial 
refinement. 

The ringlets of hair falling on the back, the pendant ornament there, and the 
simharmukha clasp on the girdle are all markedly in a stage slightly more developed 
than that of the previous bronzes. 

Particularly noteworthy and significant, is the treatment of loin-cloth. The 
modelling of it in the form of waves in such pronounced manner is seen for the first 
time only here, although its beginning have noticed already in the Vishapaharana 1 
(Fig. 38). This features seems to have been a fashion adopted by sculptors of this 
period as exemplified by the Vishi>u and Brahma sculptures of the Tiruttani temple, 2 
which belong to the end of the 9th century. 3 It must however be mentioned here that 
the treatment of the garment in these sculptures is stiffer than in the case of the 
sculptures from the Nagesvara temple, Kumbhakonam which are slightly earlier 
than these. There the folds are only indicated by means of slight, widely spaced and 
gracefully curving projections on the garment which appear to be linear in character. 
This fact shows that the Kumbhakonam sculptures form one of the very early groups 
where the beginning of this kind of treatment of the cloth is noticed. A regular bronze 
piece showing a slightly more developed stage of this feature is the Vishapaharana, 
while Tiruttani sculptures show the feature in its still more developed form. Now in 
the case of the bronze under discussion, this feature is apparently a step in advance 
over the Tiruttani figures. This is amply borne out also by the developed simha- 
mukha motif. 

The modelling of the sculptures is completely and fully in the round and shows 
unmistakably the wide strides that the traditions of the art of this period had taken. 
The mastery of the sthapatis over the entire gamut of modelling of plastic form, their 
extreme confidence in grappling with a medium where desired results are difficult to 
achieve and above all their genius in making their works breathe with life are all 

1. Of course, the garment of Gahgadhara of the Gangavatarana panel (G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Pallava 

Antiquities, Vol. I. PL. I) from Trichinopoly also shows bold folds of this type, but it seems to be an 

exception, for hardly there is any other example of this period where this feature is observed. 

2. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Pallava Antiquities, Vol. 11 PI. Vll (3). and VIII. 

3. Ibid., p. 18. 
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displayed in an amazing manner by this bronze. It is indeed a unique specimen of 
South Indian bronze and a real marvel at that. It is, however, necessary to mention 
that the slim feature of earlier figures is absent in this and it is somewhat heavy. 
Nevertheless the proportions of the sculpture are kept at a high level. 

Coming to the pedestal, a few additional details are at once noticed. First of all, 
the actual pedestal on which the figure stands is a simple rectangular metal tablet; 
and it is loosely fitted into a big bhadrasana. 1 It is interesting to note that in so far 
as the Saivite bronzes of this period are concerned only in this bronze there is a 
padmasana beneath the feet of the figure. Though it is intended to be an example of 
a double lotus yet only the lower series of petals is prominently seen, the upper series 
or more truly the calyx of the flower on which the figure stands being only slightly 
indicated. The padmasana is very low and this is indicative of its early stage of 
development. That the bhadrasana is certainly later than that of Vish&paharana 
(Fig.38) is known not only from the larger size and more developed moulding but also 
by the greater depth and prominence of the projection seen in the central part of its 
front side, than in the other example. 

Most interestingof the details of this figure is its prabhavali. In the case of several 
bronzes examined above, spikes to receive a prabhavali are seen. Being loose, the 
prabhavalis of those bronzes have unfortunately not survived. In this instance, which 
was also dug out from a place near the temple, fortunately the prabh&vali has been 
preserved, that too almost intact. It thus becomes the earliest extant example of a 
prabhbvali and it is importance and significance for the study of the development of 
the prabhavali motif cannot therefore be exaggerated. As the prabhavalis have had 
an interesting course of development, the stage of development of a prabhavali of 
particular piece of sculpture, when taken together with that of the other details is seen 
to afford a clue to the chronological position of that piece. 

Reverting to our bronze, the form of its prabhUvafi is quite simple. It has the 
shape of a real arch supported on solid and almost vertical props which are thick at the 
base and taper towards the top. It must be noted that the bases of the props are simple 
and do not show any motifs like makara-mukha, as is seen in such bronzes as the 
beautiful Natesa of the Big Temple of Tai\jore (Fig.137). The flames that fringe the 
prabha on its outer side are simple and beautiful and they show three tongues each. 
Three-tongued flames seem to have been the motif employed in the prabhas for a long 

1. Another example of this type of fixture is seen in the Tiruvalangidu Natesa (Fig. 164) where 

however the loose pedestal is a padmasana. 
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time after this. Secondly their number is small here and consequently the spacing of 
them could be done in a pleasing manner unlike the crowded flames of the prabh&s of 
images of later periods. The crowning flame is in fact not a flame but a half blossomed 
lotus of which the first row of metal, worked in an elegant manner, is seen on the rim. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this detail discloses the remarkable ability and 
ingenuity of the master artist, who could convert any given motif or theme into a real 
piece of art and make it serve equally well the purposes of the religion as well as the 
requirements of aesthetics. 

Thus every one of the details of this figure suggests that the sthapati who was 
responsible for this figure had, when he created this splendid bronze, a 'sound 
knowledge of the traditions of art that obtained then and probably knew also 
examples of sculpture like those ofVishapaharana and the Vinadhara made according 
to those traditions. As he was apparently a gifted man, he improved upon the 
traditions and brought to bear upon them a rare artistic insight with the results his 
work displays features which, while continuing a good many details found in the 
previous examples, include quite a few very significant original elements which on 
account of their vitality and substantiality had since become prototypes for later 
works. 

On the above mentioned grounds the figure may be assigned to the last quarter of 
the 9th century A.D., or to the end of the century. The learned author of the article on 
the set of bronzes, including this, had ably argued for an early 7th century date for this 
bronze. Chief points that he puts forth are firstly the Kiratamurti is simple and is not 
according to the elaborate iconographical description of the figure found in the 
KdrcuiGgama and ‘an image of Kiratamurti, which is different from what the KoranBgama 
describes it ought to be, must be placed anterior to its date 1 ” Regarding the date of 
this Agama he does not say anything specific. But from the following passage, it is 
clear that a date later than Siindafamurti-nayantir’s which is about the first half of 
the ninth century A.D., is probably what he means. It is this :"The Agamas have been 
assigned mainly to between the ninth and twelfth centuries after Christ. They must 
be dated most of them, certainly later than the period of the 6aivite saints, for they 
insist on the recital of the Devaram songs composed by Appar, Sambandar, and 


1. T.B. Nayar, op.cil., p. 42 
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Sundaramurti.” 1 In order to decide how much the figure was ‘anterior to* the 
Kdranagama , Prof. Nayar brings in the point that Appar, the §aiva saint a contemporary 
of Mahendravarman I Pailava of the early seventh century A.D., when he visited this 
place and sung hymns in praise of 6iva in this temple, associated the temple with the 
particular form of Siva as hunter, and that had he not seen a visible form of this aspect 
of Siva he could not have called the temple "the abode of Vetanar (hunter) and that the 
bronze image in question was probably the one saint Appar saw”. 

Thirdly to prove the above hypothesis he then institutes a comparison between 
this bronze and early Pailava sculptures, especially the magnificent Gangadhara 
panel of Pailava Mahendravarman I’s time from Tiruchirappalji. His comparison of 
this with the Tiruchirappalji panel stops with this namely that two figures of the 
latter as well as the Gangadharamurti of Elephanta have each a single necklace 
which is similar to that of this bronze. 

Fourthly he says : “In its elongated body, combining grace with strength, in its 
supreme elegance of composition with the chest so naturally merging into the 
abdomen, we are very strongly reminded of the Pailava sculptures ...” 

The Agamas may be dated to between the 7th and 12th centuries, but the 

probable date of any one of them is a matter of conjecture. The kdrandgama contains 

matter that belongs to periods much earlier than the 7th century A.D. So it does not 

necessarily follow that the sculpture in question is an early work. Secondly, Appar 

was most probably referring to the presiding deity of the temple by the word Vetanar 

because even today, Siva of the temple is called Pfisupatesvarar (which may be taken 

to mean the lord possessing the weapon of Pasupata, a special aspect in which he is 

also called as KirSfa ian Sanskrit or Vegan in Tamil). It is also possible that there 

* 

were representations of this aspect of Siva in stone or wood in the temple at the time 
of Appar visited the place, which he saw. It is even possible that there was a different 
metal image representing this aspect. And to call this bronze as the one seen by Appar 
requires therefore more substantial evidence than has been given by Prof. Nayar. 
For, even the third and fourth pieces of evidence given by him do not prove anything, 
because the occurrence of a single necklace of a type in a group of sculptures cannot 


1. Loc. tit. 
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be taken to prove that all of them belong to the same date. Nor does what the 
Professor has said in regard to the similarity of modelling etc., between this bronze 
and the Gangfidhara of Tiruchirappa Hi, bear scrutiny because there seems to be more 
dissimilarities between them than similarities, e.g. as has been said above this bronze 
is rather squat and heavy than elongate. Even according to the Professor himself, “An 
experienced eye can always detect that ‘inexplicable something’ which connects the 
one with the other. Sculpture in stone and sculpture in metal are intimately 
connected and from what we know of the history of Indian sculpture, Indian craftsmen 
working in one material have worked with equal skill in another material (e.g., an 
inscription on the southern gateway of the great stupa at Sanchi records that one of 

its jambs was made by the ivory-carvers of the city of Vidisa) in any period in the 

history of Indian art there must have been an intimate relation between sculpture in 
stone and sculpture in metal. 1 The spirit is the same that runs through both belonging 
to the same period and the decorative details of the one are bound to be repeated in the 
other.” 1 2 After pronouncing this statement which ringB with truth pure and simple 
and with which we are in complete agreement, the identification of the style of this 
bronze with that of Gangadhara from Tiruchirappa)Ji on the basis of a superficial 
similarity of one or two details between them, without taking into account their other 
details, seems to defeat the very purpose of the statement. 


In this connection the statement of Prof. N#yar namely that the simha mukha on 
the waist band is only faintly suggested, is worth recalling because this simha-mukha 
is seen in sculptures belonging to late Pallava and subsequent periods. We have 
noticed its emergence only in the Kuram Natesa. 

On the other hand as we have said above, a majority of the details of this figure 
including its modelling and large size are of the 9th century. Hence our assigning the 
bronze to that date. In the light of this Mr. Ramachandran's dating also requires 
modification. 3 

Now to the Aijuna figure of this group. Again we had better give its description 
by Professor Nayar. 


1. Italics is ours 

2. T.B. Nayar, op. cit., p.40 

3. Kiratar juniyam in Indian Art, pp. 92, 94. 
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“It is 17.7” high as stated above and like the image of Kiratamurti it is made of 

copper, solid and cast tire perdue wise .....He 

wears a kinta-makufa rather peculiar in its ornamentation and defeating comparison. 
Attached to its lower end at the back there is a projecting wheel-like structure. 1 From 
below the headdress locks of hair, worked less realistically than those of Kiratamurti, 
fall down the nape of the neck .. 

“He wears heavy ear-omaments (makararkundcdas) which remind us of certain 
Pallava sculptures. He has a broad, almost circular, necklace with a series of 
pendants attached to it On his trunk are a yajnopauita, consisting of three beaded 
strands, udararbandha and a cross-band. Two quivers are fixed along the cross-band 
at the back and in front from the middle of it hang) a vertical branch that disappears 
into the waist cloth. He has an arm-band or keyura on each arm with a four-lobed 
flower attached to it in front This flower motif is rather interesting. It appears on his 
headdress fixed as a badge in the middle of it in front. The 8?me motive, but cut half, 
is attached to the ends of the ear-ornaments. It appears also on Kirfitamurti’s./al£- 
makuta , one on either side of the garland. He has a wristlet round each wrist and 
ringB on his thumb, forefinger and little Anger. 

“He wears a loin-cloth tightly wrapped and kept in position by means of three 
bands arranged one below the other. The first of these three gives in front the 
appearance of a knot with its two ends falling down and backwards over the second. 
The third and the lowest is taken across the second and first and gets fused with the 
scheme of the knot. Altogether there is no suggestion at all of the conventional simha- 
mukha in the arrangement of two sashes; and two long pieces of cloth, taken together 
twice round the hips so as to leave a loop in front and a bow and two sash-ends on 
either side, the shorter one immediately above it and the longer reaching down along 
the leg almost to the ankle are seen....... 

“The treatment of the lion-cloth is not so realistic as in the case of Kiritamurti 
while in front its folds are shown in the manner .of Kiratamurti, wave upon wave, 
behind they are indicated by means of rough lines. The end of the cloth is taken 
backwards and comes out between the first and the second of the three waist bands. 
Tbe other end drops over the loop in the sash. 

. A ... » --- . » .. ... . ■ ... ... ■ ■ __ —- - _ 

I. i.o. &rascakra 
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“He wears an anklet each on his foot and rings on the big and small toes. 

“His hands are in ar\jali pose and the flexion of the body is dbhahga} 

“The image is skilfully incorporated into a new pedestal 

A few more details require to be added to the above description. The makuta can 
be, now, compared with the makuta of Vishnu (Fig. 30), dealt with above. Both in 
form and decoration, the present one is certainly an improvement over the latter and 
has apparently paved the way for still more elaborately done kirita of such figures as 
Trivikrama (Fig. 53) to be discusse<fbelow. Amongst the additions to the kinfa may 
be mentioned the bands, the finial and the distinctly pronounced ornament with 
prongs shooting up from it found on all the sides except the back. Particularly 
noteworthy is the curved bands on the two sides that enclose these ornaments, which 
characterise the makuta of later bronzes. The features of the face bear close 
resemblance to those of previous bronzes. 

As regards the kanthi for the first time we meet with here a variety with kihkinis 
attached to its bottom, which is only a natural development over the cluster of 
necklaces found on such bronzes as the Vishnu (Fig. 30) and the Vishapaharana. 
Later on this kanthi becomes a special feature of Vishnu images. 

The modelling of the torso is in the same style as that of the Kiratamurti. The 
shoulders however, afe rounded ofTand drooping. Arms are rather short; yet the early 
characteristic of rounding off of the angles at the elbows is preserved here. The fingers 
are tender and graceful. 

Though the simha-mukha is absent yet the details pertaining to it are clearly seen 
on the clasp of the waist-band which is in two courses. The uttariya in two bands is 
interesting. The loop of the lower band has now assumed a narrow shape with a 
contracted bottom, which in later bronzes loosely hangs down between legs. The 
treatment of the loin-cloth too is interesting, because its workmanship is not the same 
on both sides. In view of the fact that this portion of the figure was against the prabha 
of the KiraUimffrti less attention was paid to it. But the workmanship of the front side 
of the loin-cloth is apparently the same, and it will be clearly seen if its sashes, bows 
and the flowing ends are imagined to be absent from the waist. 


1 . 

2 . 


Here again the bhahga is not Sbhaiiga but tri-bhanga. 
T.B. Nay or „ op. cit, pp. 35-36. 
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The same heaviness as is found in the legs of Kiratamurti marks the legs of this 
figure also and more than this in both bronzes the bhahga of the left leg has the same 
grace and beauty and the rhythm of its flowing line is superb. 

The tilted head, the cwjaAll pose, the posture of the leg* and above all the calm 
expression of the face at once suggest the poignance of the situation namely the 
discovery by Aijuna of the Lord and his instantaneous submission to Him and 
repentance for his foolish action. 

Fig. 47 ^e Siras-cakra at the back is definitely in the style of the $ame detail of the 
VishUpaharana but with a slight improvement over that. Though the ringlets of hair, 
suggest a deviation from those of the Kiratomurti, yet their style has its prototypes in 
the Tripurantaka (Fig. 32) and Uma (Fig. 36) of this period and in the Vishnu (Fig. 30) 
of the earlier period. But the absence of the pendent ornament is rather significant 
and requires an explanation which is very difficult to give. 

The quivers of this bronze, a feature rarely met with in bronzes, are obviously 
archaic in style compared to the quivers of the Trivikrama (Fig. 53). The lines of the 
loin-cloth remind one of those of the Maitreya. The broad blade-like thing jutting out 
of the middle of the waist is interesting and is clearly akin to that of Somaskanda (Fig. 
36). As usual the other features such as the cross-band, udara-bandha, arm-band, 
anklets and the bows of the uttanya are clearly seen here. 

Thus the details of this figure show their affinity to those of the KiraUmurti or of 
the earlier figures. Some of them, for instance, the kirita, kanthl and the loop of the 
sash are all clearly precursors of those found in bronzes of the immediately succeeding 
period. No doubt, there are some differences is detail between this figure and the 
Kiratamurti. But it is not uncommon that such differences in detail including the 
difference in treatment of locks of hair and the loin-cloth, exist between figures of a 
single group as e.g., between 6iva and Umfi of the Somaskanda (Fig. 36). It is not only 
found between male and female figures but also between figures of the same sex as for 
instance the Siva and Vishnu of 1 No. 1 of the Catalogue (Figp. 123-24). So, we believe 
that this is undoubtedly one of the two original figures that stood flanking the 


1. PI. I of Catalogue. 
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Kiratamurti. Professor Nayar*s misgivings in this regard including the one that 
although at the time when the image of Aijuna was dug out it was found fixed on the 
left of Kiratamurti it cannot have been the same as was there originally, may be given 
up. Similarly his statement relating to the date of the figure, that “it cannot be 
removed from them (i.e., Gandharavas in the Gangadhara panel from Tiruchirappalli) 
very much in point of time”, may now be seen to be without basis. Similarly Mr. T.N. 
Ramachandran’s statement on the date of this image that “it has to be placed in the 
Cola age somewhere about about 1100 A.D. by virtue of the stylised decorative 
features may have to be modified. 

The bronze Natesa 2 belonging to the Bank of Italy, Rome, display features, a 
great majority of which are commonly met with in bronzes of this period. But as will 
be shown below, along with a few others e.g., Natela (Fig.34) and Trivikrama (Fig.53) 
this is also an example of a distinctive school which specialised in modelling figures 
of slender frame and splendid workmanship. 

The jata-makuta has a beautiful conical form topped by a flower as in the case of 
figures of Siva dealt with above. The crescent moon, now large in size, is on proper 
right near the top and a Datura flower seems to be on the left side. The pronged 
ornament enclosing a big skull is prominently keen in front. There is the deep patrar 
kundala in the left ear and the right ear is without any ornament. The face is 
somewhat round, the forehead is broad showing the third eye, the eyes, nose and lips 
are bold but smooth. The expression suggests self-absorption and there is no 
indication of smile. The neck is high, and there are three necklaces. The central 
necklace is of Rudrdksha berries. The lower one has three pendants of which the 
middle one seems to be an animal tooth. Th eycyfiopavita is of three strands of which 
the central one is flat and ribbon-like, and the lower one which is stiff falls down at an 
inclination. The udara-bandha is also ribbon-like and it has not yet developed the 
flowing ends. 

The torso, like that of Somaskanda (Fig. 36), has become broad above and narrow 
below. Consequently the chest has become wide, but the shoulders are not high but 
slightly drooping. The joint at the shoulders is obviously more slender than in the 


Fig. 48 


1 . 

2 . 


The Kirdtarjuniyam or Arjima't Penance inlndian Art, P. 92. 

Transaction* of the ArcJiaeologicai society of South India, Vol. I, PI.14, Pig. 7. 
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previous examples. The four hands are slim and are decorated with nagarvalaya* on 
the arms and with a set of three bangles on the wrists. The upper right hand holds 
and damaru between the thumb and the middle finger as the Kuram Natela does. At 
the elbow of this arm is wound round a realistically done serpent with its raised hood 
shown facing the beholder. In the later images of Najeia it is usually would round the 
lower right forearm. The deviation seem here and in the Kuram Na^esa where the 
serpent is held in the upper left arm seems to point to the fact that as yet this feature 
had not become standardised. The lower right arm is in ahuyarvarada pose as 
suggested by the two remaining fingers, the other two fingers being broken and 
missing. The lower left arm is broken below the elbow but its gqjarhasta posture is 
clear. Its position is however not the same as is seen in the case of the Kuram Natela, 
but is slightly raised. Evenihe manner of bending the arm at the shoulder is changed 
and it is akin to that of the Nallur Natela ( Fig. 51) to be discussed below. The upper 
right hand holds the agni kept in a small cup, a detail which is also found repeated in 
the Na(esas from Nallur and from Okkur (Fig. 88)which are probably not for removed 
in time from this. The lion-cloth is tight-fitting and seems to be plain although in the 
period to which this may be assigned the practice of treating the garment with foldB 
of wave-upon-wave pattern seems to have been in vogue as is evidenced by the 
Kiratamurti and Axjuna detailed above. But the plain loin-cloth of the Okkur Natela 
which is definitely later than this, clearly indicates that at least in some of tMbronzes 
this sort of treatment of the garment was continued for a long time. The loin-cloth is 
wrapped high up in the abdomep. The waist-band shows only a simple knot in front 
with an equally simple bow spreading horizontally on either side. The uttariya is tied 
round the waist in two courses; and the bands are perhaps decorated. A very 
interesting detail that is found here for the first time is the three short vertical ends 
of cloth (?) connecting the upper and lower bands of the sash. There are no bows and 
hanging ends on the sides. There is a padasara with kihkirus attached to it on eaifh 
ankle. 

Like the arms, the legs are also slim and treated in aniextremely pliable form. To 
our knowledge, so far no other example of bronze possessing this particular features 
has been met with. Hence this specimen may have to be considered either as a unique 
one or as one of doubtful authenticity. In view of the fact that a majority of other 
details mentioned above seem to be genuine, the former view may be taken as a more 
probable one. Both the legs are bent deeply at the knee but it is more in the right leg 
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than in the left, with the result that the right heel is lifted up high, the toes alone 

touching the pedestal. The enclosed space has thus assumed a beautiful square. This 

mode of dance is called the catura-tdndava l . 

• • 

The figure of Apasmara Purus ha here is also small and is shown lying with face 
towards the spectator. He holds a serpent in his left hand. The face is chubby. The 
padmasana is absent from this figure but the right toes seem to be supported by a 
miniature double-lotus rest. The bhadrasana is somewhat cubical with the indentation 
emphasised a little more here than in other asanas discussed so far. A bit of a 
projection of the proper right side of the asanas suggests that there were spikes in the 
pedestal to receive a prabha. 

As the back view of this beautiful figure is not available, nothing can be said of the 
details there which, as has been shown above, are in the nature of providing very 
valuable clues bearing on the dating of a bronze in support of the date arrived at after 
the examination of the details of its front side. This handicap notwithstanding the 
above discussion helps us to assign this bronze to about 900 A.D. 

That this is a unique specimen from the point of view of its artistic qualities has 

already been mentioned. The mode of dance represented here adds weight to that 

# 

statement. By now it would have been clear that among the specimens of bronzes 

examined above this is the one in which the treatment of movement has been carried 

to the maximum, the same feature even in the Kuram Natesa being less forceful than 

here. While dealing with this special aspect, the sthapati had obviously judiciously 

* • 

avoided all violent movement and had kept the mode of dance within extremely 
studied and restrained limits. All the charm and refinement of the bronze is due to 
this feature which has made it one of the masterpieces of this period. Moreover, the 
disposition of the hands and legs being clearly akin to that of the Natela from Badami 
and Ellora, it is apparent that in this the ancient traditions of art are continued. 
Although the mode represented by the Natelas from Nallur and Tiruvarangulam is 
the same yet the manner of folding up of one of the legB in the air in them may be said 
to suggest a comparatively advance stage of the portrayal of the theme. This is 
another proof for the early date of this bronze. 


1. 


C.F. Natesa in thia mode of dance from Mdlhii, Tiruvararigu|am and Nallur, inT.A. Gopinatha 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II.! pt. I, pi. LXVI and PI. LXVII. However, it is the 
left leg that is raised in these examples. 
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To about the same period may be assigned the small Avaloki tea vara in the Boston 
Museum illustrated by Dr. A.K. Coomaraswamy on Pl.'XL, in the* catalogue of the 
Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Parts I and II. His description 
of the figure as given in his History of Indian and Indonesian Art, against PI. XCIX, 
Fig. 297 is as follows. 

“AvalokitesVara, seated, teaching, the right hand in vydkhy&narmudra. DhySni 
Buddha Amitabha in the headdress. Bronze, height 31/2". Eighth century”. 

The figure is seated in the lalitdsana on a high bhadrasana of which the 
indentation is broad. As this Avalokitesvara is sparsely decorated, it is a bit difficult 
to compare it with any of the figures discussed above. But the style of the asana, the 
modelling and the treatment of other features especially of the feature of the right 
hand are found to be more or less akin to those of the above Nate&u Hence its 
nearness to it in time, in spite of its small size. The eighth century date assigned to 
it by Dr. Coomaraswamy seems to us to be too early. 

The Simhanada or Loke^vara from Nagapat(inam 1 may be said to go with the 
49 above figure. Mr. T.N. Ramachandran describes it on p. 53 of his book on the 
Nagapattinam bronzes. We may add the following to his description. 

There is the prominent flower design on top of the makuta which is characteristic 
of the jathrmakutas of this period. The treatment of it apparently tends to be 
conventional. Curiously no fillet is present round the head. The general features are 
somewhat less clear. Yet the contemplative expression is apparent. Though the 
yajhopavlta is simple, that it flows is suggested by the waves seen at short intervals. 
The treatment of the nipple and the navel is obviously characteristic of the art of 
sculpture of this period. The garment is plain in which respect it is akin to that of the 
above Natesa. But the lines of the upper edge of it visible at the waist, and the folds 
seen below the knee of the right leg, are features slightly more advanced. Though no 
simharmukha is seen on the clasp of the waist-band yet the pattern consisting of 
horizontal lines cutting vertical ones is clearly an improvisation the significance of 
which is not clear. The bows on either side of this pattern too show lines on them. 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, Nagapattinam and other Buddtiat Bronzes in the Madras Museum, pi. IX (1) 

( 1 ) . 
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More i nteresting than these are the three flowing ends of the waist-band shown on the 
broken pedestal in front of the left foot, which apparently belong to the class of similar 
ones seen in the above Natela. The padasaras too are pronounced. Probably the 
asana was a hollow bhadrasana which is broken. 

The back view shows the hair hanging in elegant by twisted curls and the 
yajnopavita with its knot on the left shoulder is clearly shown here. The beauty of 
modelling and the naturalness of the posture are clearly seen in this view. 

Besides the above characteristics, the droopingshoulders, slender limbs, the deep 
curve of the line of the right side, the somewhat angular finish of the elbows and the 
delicate modelling in general, make its affinity to the above Natela certain. In spite 
of its small size, it is, like the above Avalokite^vara, a specimen of a very high order 
of workmanship. 

The Natesa form Nallur 1 seems to belong to a slightly later date. It is one of the 
very interesting examples of Natesas. So, it has been reproduced several times. 

The jatd-makuta is very high and executed in bold relief. It is attached to the top 
of the prabha. The flower on top is of beautiful workmanship. The crescent moon is 
tucked on the right side near the top. The Datura flower, on the left side is in high 
relief. The keyurarlike ornament with prongs attached to it and enclosing the skull is 
also seen. Ends of jatds are probably slightly jerking out on either side. There is the 
usual broad fillet. The face is definitely elongated and shows more prominently the 
eyes, the nose, the lips and the ears than the Nafesa from Italy (Fig. 48). The right 
ear is bare while a broad but not deep patra-kun^ala adorns the left ear. The 
expression on the face suggests supreme satisfaction. 

The neck is high. There are a broad necklet and a long necklace of Rudraksha 
berries, with a pendant. The yajnopavita is, as usual, in three strands. The udara- 
bandha is prominent. 

The treatment of the torso, as also of other parts, is remarkably vigorous in spite 
of its attenuated form.. Of all the bronzes examined so far, this possesses the greater 
flexion, which is clearly observable from the back side. Fol<Ja.of the abdomen are 
gracefully delineated. 

1. T.A. Gpinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol II, pt. 1. pi LXVII. 


Fig. 50 


Fig. 51 
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The shoulders are drooping. Due to tilting of the head to the right, the right 
shoulder has gone down while the left one has gone up. A group of graceful locks of 
hair adorned with flowers is seen on either shoulder. For the first time we see here a 
chain-like thing falling from the shoulder to the armpit. It may be mentioned here, 
that this feature is, from now on, repeated in the bronzes of the subsequent periods 
where it becomes bolder gradually. 

There are four arms on each side. They are arranged in a beautiful manner 
avoiding as much as possible the clumsiness that would otherwise result on account 
of the larger number. That the sthapati took particular care in regard to this feature 
is borne out also by the various gestures of the arms, depicted effectively and in a 
charming manner. There are naga-valayas on the arms and a set of three valayas on 
each wrist of which the middle one is thicker than the other two. 

The drum is held in the upper right hand, as usual between the thumb and the 
middle finger; but it is held with its faces, one below the other. It is not known what 
is held in the second hand which is attached to the prabhd. A cane-like thing, probably 
the handle of the trident, is seen in the third hand. The lowest hand is in abhaya pose. 
The upper left hand holds a cup of fire. The manner of holding it is noteworthy. The 
second hand which is attached to th eprabha holds a bunch of foliage. The third hand 
holds a three-hooded serpent. The last arm is held in the gcyorhasta pose. The 
treatment of this arm may be seen to be distinctly in advance over that of the Natesa 
belonging to the Bank of Italy. And the variety of ways in which the arms are shown 
engaged and consequently moving, is admirable. Further the delicacy of treatment of 
the fingers appears to be a special feature of this bronze. 

The loin-cloth consists only of a pair of tight-fittingdrawers. There are the courses 
of the waist-band with the simha-mukha (?) clasp on it, which has an elongated bow 
on either side, the elongation of every limb and appendage of this bronze adds to the 
slenderness and elongate character of the whole figure. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the Indian sthapatis seem to have had an eye always on the propriety of 
each individual item of the details to the total effect produced by the entire figure. The 
uttanya shows two bands of which only one is broad and its loop in front is, however, 
small*. It is interesting to note that the bands and the short ends seen on either side 
have also been extended but more interesting than this is the manner in which the 
flowing ends are shown. They are made to fly about in a symmetrical way suggesting* 
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by the way, the rhythmic movement of the hand while dancing. Their ends are 
attached to the prabha on either side. It must be mentioned here that only here we 
see for the first time the suggestion of the flowing ends of cloth in a Natesa figure; for 
in most of the later sculptures representing this deity, this has become a special 
characteristic but there it is not the ends of the uttraiya that flutter about but the 
ends of the cloth used as the udara-bandha. When this became the rule, a convention 
seems to have been established by which both the ends of the udara-bandha cloth 
came to be shown on the left side only unlike the present instance where on each side 
is seen an end fluttering about. This particular feature alone suggests an early stage, 
probably the beginning stage itself, of this detail, the next stage when it has tended 
to become somewhat conventional being exempli fled by the Okkur Natesa (Fig. 88) to 
be discussed below. 

The leg£ dre also modelled in a gracefully rounded manner, but here the angularities 
have become more pronounced. Nevertheless, they have not on that account become 
stiff and less forceful. On the contrary all the power and stamina for which the figure 
seems to be distinguished are apparently accentuated by the very suggestion of 
angularities. There ar^padasaras on the feet. The right leg is planted on the head of 
Apasmara Purusha, who is here seated instead of reclining. The left leg is lifted up 
here, but not yet fully. It appears that this stage is next to that found in the Natesa 
from Italy (Fig. 48). Here also the space between the legs has assumed a beautiful 
square shape and the mode of dance is therefore catura. The treatment and 
disposition of the legs coupled with the bhahga of the upper portion and grace to the 
beautiful pose, which makes it a splendid Natela. The Apasmara Purusha has a 
chubby face and pot-belly and wears a jatd-bhdra. He wears a broad kanthi with a 
pendant hanging from it. Udara-bandha, armlets and valayas are also seen. From 
the picture it is not clear what he holds in his hands. The features are fine and the 
expression is not pathetic as in other cases, but is one of complete reconciliation. 

The details of the back side of Natela are also very clear, the twisted stands of hair 
swinging about and the headdress being specially noteworthy. The stage of their 
development aids considerably in fixing its position in the chronological sequence of 
the bronzes. 

The headdress shows distinctly the manner of bandhas or tying of the th ejatas. 
There is a big knob-like thing here. Siras-cakra is akin to that of the Natesa from 


Fig. 52 
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Kuram (Fig. 34) but it has a cup-like shape. The usual tassel hangs from its central 
knob. This decorations attached to the back of the neck instead of at a place slightly 
above it. The twisted locks of hair falling gracefully on the back are done in a manner 
that defeats comparison. For, they are probably only ten in number of which two seem 
to be depicted on each shoulder. The remainingsix locks are shown three on each side, 
the space in between these two sets of locks being filled in by the usual pendant. 
There is wide space between two locks of hair which has been taken advantage of by 
8thapati ..He necessarily restricted the number of these locks in in order to display 
them as curving slightly on this side, a treatment which admirably suggests the 
rhythmic movement of the figure while dancing. Thus more than any other detail, 
these locks of hair have assumed a special importance. 

The blade-like projecting end of the cloth seen in the middle of the waist is 
obviously akin to that of Aijuna (Fig.46) from Tiruvetkajam. Here, on.this side it is 
that we see clearly the bows and flowing ends. 

Besides, the modelling of the torso shows the deep bend on the right side and a 
wide space separating the hands from the side. The manner of attaching the arms to 
one shoulder differs from that of the other. On the right side the uppermost hand is 
distinctly seperate from the rest of which two are joined in an addorsed manner. In 
the case of left side three arms are attached, one below the other, and this has 
necessitated a slight distortion of the line of the upper arm and an* exaggeration of the 
length of the shoulder. The part below the waist does not suffer from any defect, and 
we can appreciate fully from this side the exquisite modelling of this position. The 
details of the Apasmara Purusha such as the spread-out hair, the prominent armlet, 
the waist-band and the blade-like projection at the waist are also clearly seen in this 
side. 

Now let us examine the asana and the prabh&vali , This is the second instance 
where a prabha is found intact. Like its predecessor this prabha is also attached by 
its two sides to a rectangularstand which is not a mere plate as it is in the Kiratamurti 
(Fig.44) but a moulded one. But as in the case of the latter, this stand is placed into 
the socket of a larger stand which may be taken to be an example of bhadrTtsana in 
spite of the absence of some details usually associated with a bhadrasana. So it is 
clear that the practice as seen in Kiratamurti, of making the bhadrasana separately 
was in vogue during this period. The form of the prabha may be seen to be a step more 
advanced than that of the Kiratamurti. Here the part of the prabha above the lefl 
knee is semicircular and that below it is vertical. At the places where the props widen 
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are attached on the inner side of the prabhd the ends of the fluttering cloth; and it is 
noteworthy that on the outer side of the prabha at these places no flame of fire is 
shown probably with a view to avoid the distraction that might have resulted by 
crowding here more details than it can artistically accommodate. If this was the 
intention of the maker of this figure, it is commendable in cases where it is successfully 
experimented. In this instance, however, this experiment has resulted in creating a 
greater hiatus between the two flames shown at these points than the space between 
any other pair of flames, which has spoiled to some extent the beauty of the series of 
flames placed at regular intervals. This disturbance appears to be greater than it 
actually is on account of the fact that it occurs at just the place about the middle of the 
props where it ought to have been avoided. The number of flames is definitely more 
here than in the prabhTi of the Kiratamflrti, and they are twenty including the top¬ 
most flames which is not so beautiful as in the Kiratamurti, although it retains some 
of its features. The flames are not distinct and so the number of tongues in each of 
them cannot be stated, but each flame seems to possess only three tongues. 

Thus in every respect this bronze is distinctly more developed than the Na^esa 
discussed above. But in so far as the general treatment goes, there are many points 
of agreement between the two. It is, therefore, not unlikely that they are products of 
the same school, although the provenance of the previous figure is not known. On this 
basis this Natesa may be assigned to about the beginningof the 10th century A.D. 1 . 

It is not known when exactly the various schools of sculpture of this Pallava-Chola Fig. 53 
transition period came to a close. The magnificentTrivikrama from Singanallur near 
Coimbatore may be said to one of the examples of the art as obtained during the last 
phase of this period. That it comes from this part of South India called KongunSdu 
ruled over by chieftains who were semi-independent may tempt one to say that this 
bronze was a product of a distinctive school of sculpture that flourished in this region. 

But the style of this bronze is unmistakably akin to that of a number of bronzes, of 
more or less the same date, hailing from the Tanjore District; and no other specimen 
of this type has so far been reported from this region. On these gzt>unds we may say 
that this bronze was either made in the studio of a sthapali under the employ of a 
Chola monarch of Tanjore and transported here or was made by a local man who had 
intimate knowledge of the traditions of the art as obtained in the Tanjore District at 

1. Mr. Karl Khandalavalrfs date for this image namely late 8th century or early 9th Century A.D., is 

too early (Vide his article in Marg, Vol, IV. No. 19) 
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that time. Whatever may be its authorship that it is a great masterpiece of bronze is 
evident from its workmanship. 

It is about 60 cm high and stands with the right leg planted on a padmSacuta over 
a bhadrSsana which has a pair of spikes intended to receive the prabkd. This pedestal 
seems, however, to be a substitute for the original which is missing. This is evident 
not only from the highly developed style in which the petals of the padma are worked 
but also from the fact that the space between the two spikes is so small that no prabhd 
of the type of the period with which we are familiar, intended to enclose the figure of 
which the limbs extend far on eitherside, can be fitted into them. We have, therefore, 
nothing more to say about the pedestal. However, it is rather unfortunate that the 
original pedestal has not survived which would have helped, in its own way, in 
deciding the chronological position of this bronze. Its description is as follows : 

A high kirita slightly broader at the base than at the top is found on the head. 
There is a knob surmounting it, which is prominent. The decoration of the Kirita is 
elaborate and it includes also the item namely the ornament with prongs. The entire 
head of the figure being worn out much, the details of the kirita too, have been rubbed 
off. There is the characteristic broad fillet round the head. The face is exquisitely 
modelled and its chubbiness makes it rounded rather than elongate. The details of 
the eyes have been much rubbed off, but the sensitiveness of the modelling of the nose 
and the lips is apparent. There are makara-kundalas in the ears. 

The neck is rather short. The inclination of the head to the proper right has made 
the left side of the neck more visible that the right side. Interestingly there are here 
two pendent kanthis with their middle parts studded with gems. This feature is 
rather novel because in Vishnu figures broad close-fitting kanthis are more commonly 
met with than pendent ones. The vastra-yajflopavita has three strands. It bears a 
beautiful knot with ends gracefully hanging down on the left side of the cheat. Ttie 
longer strand is shown falling down vertically which may be compared with the 
similar treatment of yajfiopavita of figures of Vishnu (Figs. 16,17 etc.). Obviously it 
goes beneath the lower garment as suggested by the line of it. But a very interesting 
feature of the flat and thin central strand of the yajhopaxiita is that it is thrown over 
the fore-arm of the lower most arm, just as in the case of Vishapaharana (Fig. 38). 
Hence it is worth while recalling what has been stated in the discussion about this 
detail under the Vishttpaharana. This feature which, at first, suggests an affinity to 
a similar feature of a few sculptures belonging to the early Pallava period, cannot on 
that account alone be taken to suggest that all figures with this feature belong to that 
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period. Its treatment in the various sculptures and the context where it occurs should 
also be taken into consideration in arriving at the date of the figure. In this instance, 
though the yajhopauTta goes over the arm, yet its treatment is extremely refined and 
creates an illusion that it is made of an actual textile ribbon, The context in which it 
occurs is full of details which are only remotely connected with similar ones of 
sculptures of the Pallava period. It may be mentioned in this connection, that the 
bows, flowing ends and loop of the uttariya too are treated in a like manner. The 
udara-bandha is broad, and bears some decorative designs on it. Besides these, there 
is here the additional detail of channavira (cross-band) intended to hold the other 
interesting detail namely the quivers seen behind the shoulders. 

Now to the treatment of the torso. That it is almost cylindrical in shape is clear. 
But unlike the torso of the Somaskanda from Tiruvalangadu (Fig.36) the torso of this 
figure displays a classical refinement in modelling. The lines of the sides and other 
planes of this part of the body are not only pure and beautiful but also fine and 
mellifluous. These qualities are enhanced by the chest which is here somewhat broad. 
The shoulders of this bronze, like those of the bronzes dealt with just before, are not 
high but they are slightly drooping. There seems to be a small mole-like thingonthe 
right chest representing sri-vatsa. The pendent ornament on the right shoulder is 
somewhat broad and may be therefore said to be more developed than the one met 
with for the first time in the Natesa from Nallur. 

Like this Natesa, this figure too is eight-armed. All the characteristics of 
treatment of this special detail mentioned in connection with the Nallur Natesa are 
applicable with equal force to this figure also. Here, however, the rendering of this 
feature is obviously more elegant than in the Natesa. The skill with which the arms 
are spread out on either side without affecting in the least the beauty of the central 
figure is consummate and exemplary. In fact the figure seems not to suffer from the 
additional arms at all, they producing the effect of so many additional embellishments 
calculated to enhance the glory of the work. These qualities of the figure are the 
results of the familiarity that the sthapati of this bronze had with such inventions of 
special art forms as that of the Nallur Natela. 

On the arms are the keyuras with the projecting prongs the form of which has by 
now been perfected; and here they are particularly well marked, the bands at their 
bottom being pronounced. That the keyura is tied by means of thread is seen from the 
upper looped knot on each arm. Below this band of the keyura is seen, on each arm* 
another band which is also tied behind as the above, which shows in front a projecting 
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ornament (?). In all probability it is the vqji-bandha, seen prominently in several 
bronzes such as the Natesa from Tiruvaraftgujam (Fig.107) and the Kalyanasundara 
from Tiruvenkadu (Fig 126) to be discussed below. If it is so then this probably one 
of the earliest, if not earliest, bronzes where this ornament is met with for the first 
time. Three valayas adorn each of the wrists. 

The uppermost arm is engaged in taking out a iara (arrow) from the quiver. The 
arm below it holds a handle-like thing, probably the handle of a khadga (sword) the 
blade of which is missing. The third hand holds a small disc by its handle probably the 
top of th egadd. In the last hand is seen a beautiful little wheel, the Sudarsana-cakra 
which is very simple and realistic in workmanship. The uppermost had on the left side 
is also shown as if trying to take out a sara from the other quiver, but the stage of 
removing the arrow from the quiver is not reached yet. The arm below it is held up 
and shows its hand in kataka-mudrd the entire pose suggesting undoubtedly thaft it 
is intended to hold the bow, the Sarhga. The third hand holds a broad circular shield. 
Between these two arms is shown the uplifted left leg. The last arm which is here 
actually seen between first two arms is powerfully thrust up with the hand showing 
the sGcl-mudrd. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the fact that the problem of composing the 
multiple arms, each engaged in a particular activity has been tackled in a bold and 
confident manner here by the sthapati and the resultant achievement is grand. The 
rendering of the gestures of the various hands adds a singular charm to the grandeur 
of the composition. 

The special lower garment of the Lord namely the pitambara reaches well below 
the knees. In the treatment of this detail also we see the imprints of a master-hand. 
The tarahga form of the folds is executed in a unique manner. There was a great 
problem here for the sthapati namely the garment had to be shown covering both the 
legs of which one of them was lifted up. This required the filling up of a large space 
between the two legs by the cloth. This was indeed a formidable problem but it has 
been tackled by him admirably well by showing the garment fan-wise between the 
legs. At the same time, conforming to the then existing practice of showing the folds 
in the wave-over-wave pattern, the sthapati had also introduced the waves into the 
scheme. The folds may be said to be more pronounced here than in any other bronze 
examined so far. The folds are depicted in two sets each going in a direction opposite 
to the other. Between the sets of waves there existed some space. It has also been 
dealt with in an artistic way, by showing the two ends of the sash met with in the 
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Somaskanda and Vishapaharana bronzes discussed above is clear; but here the 
manner of their depiction and their form are distinctly more evolved. It is noteworthy 
that instead of showing them hanging down straight, the imaginative sthapatihas 
shown them bent at the tips pointing upwards. The waist-band goes twice round the 
waist and there is the usual clasp in front with a small-bow on either side. Whether 
there is any simha-mukha on it is rather difficult to say. The uttariya is also wound 
round twice. It may be mentioned here that this is the broadest type of uttariya that 
we have come across so far. Its front loop is broad and hangs low, and the bends seen 
in it are due to the lifting up of the left leg. Though the bends are introduced out of 
necessity, they have been used effectively to enhance the beauty of the wave pattern 
in which the entire lower part has been conceived and executed. As mentioned above 
the sashes too are very thin and this is particularly seen in the bows and the hanging 
ends seen on either side. The latter are seen jutting out, that on the left being shown 
beyond the lower garment just in line with the middle of the left thigh. It is also 
pointingup. These, together with the upward lookingends of the sash falling between 
the sets of waves of the pitSmbara are intended to show the movement of the figure; 
and the mild sway of these hangi ng ends of the uttariya are quite in keeping with the 
restrained treatment of the whole figure. 

Apart from these decorative details the treatment of the legs themselves is very 
interesting. The right leg is planted on the asana while the left leg is thrown up into 
the sky. This unnatural posture necessarily involves the bending of the thing at the 
hip-joint. But here the sculptor has apparently risen equal to the occasion, as he has 
done uniformly in this figure, and has rendered this feature, without any distortion, 
in a splendid manner. Equally beautiful is the treatment of the left leg which is 
smoothly tapering towards the foot. The slight curve of the foot is obviously in the 
nature of relieving the monotony of the straight leg. That the sculptor was an adept 
in depicting the limbs thus, is exemplified by the lower-most left arm. 

In the proportions of the leg a slight defect seems to have crept in. For, the right 
leg, for all intents and purposes, seems shorter than the left one. And it is the latter 
that has the quality of fitting into the proportions of the part above the waist. It must 
be noted that this leg is made to appear longer by its pointed foot of which the lines 
unlike those of the right leg, are continuous with the lines of the leg itself. The 
concentration bestowed on this leg as suggested by this exaggeration is necessitated 
by the theme where the most important action namely the Lord’s measuring of the 
upper regions of the universe by his left foot is involved. Not being content with 
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emphasising this fact by this manner of showing the left leg, the sthapati seems to 
have used the lower left arm also so as to draw the attention of the devotee specially 
to this aspect of the theme. This is one of the possible reasons for showing that arm 
in such a significant sucl pose which apparently seems to continue heaven-ward the 
line of the left foot which seems to extend imperceptibly to join the line of the palm of 
the hand. This slight defect in the proportions of the legs notwithstanding, the 
achievement of the sthapati in representing this difficult theme is tremendous. This 
noteworthy feature of the bronze becomes clear when it is compared with the 
magnificent Trivikrama sculptures from Badami 1 and Mahabalipuram 2 . No doubt 
these latter ones are conceived on a monumental scale and are carved on walls of rock, 
not easy to manipulate. But considering the qualities of other sculptures occuring 
along with these panels, their workmanship is comparatively inferior and it suggests 
that the sculptors who represented this theme obviously found it difficult to cope with 
it adequately. The greatest difficulty that they seem to have experienced was in 
regard to the depiction of the lifted-up leg. That they did not succeed in rendering this 
feature effectively beautifully is obvious from the rather clumsy manner in which this 
leg is shown in these reliefs. Not only did the sculptors of the 6th and 7th centuries 
find the theme taxing them to the utmost, but the sculptors of the 12th and 17th 
centuries A.D. had also experienced the same difficulty, as evidenced by the Trivikramas 
from Mysore 3 and Kumbhakonam belonging to the respective periods. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the difficulty in representing the theme without defects, 
seems to have been felt by sthajjatis of other parts of India as well, as is seen in the 
Trivikramas from Rajim, Raipur and from Jorfideul, Dacca (Dacca Museum) 4 . But 
the bronze under discussion being almost a perfect representation of the theme shows 
that its sthapati had accomplished successfully what proved to be an impossibility to 
others of his ilk of all periods. On the basis of the agreement in styles between this 
piece and the bronzes discussed prior to this, this bronze may be assigned to about the 
beginning of the 10th century A.D. 

The foregoing study gives us a fair idea about the progress of the art during the 
period between the middle of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th centuries A.D., 
which we have called the Pallava-Chola transition period. Of the bronzes discussed 

1. R. D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs of Badlmi (M.AS.I. No. 25), pis IX a, and XVI a. 

2. A. H. Longhurat, Pallava A'chiU-cture. Vol II, PI. XXI (b) 

3. TA. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Pt. II, PI. LII (3> 

4. C. Sivaramamurti, Geographical and duonological Factors in Indian Iconography, PI. XIII, Figs. 

B and D. 
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above, a great majority belong to the Tanjore District. Unlike in the case of the 
previous period, this period is represented by bronzes not only from this District, but 
also from Tondaimandalam and Kongunfcdu. It clearly shoWs the wide-spread 
popularity of the art. As has been said above, this was mainly due to the growth of 
temple rituals and the increasing popularity of festivals of which taking out in 
procession, decorated metal images of gods and goddesses, for the benefit of all the 
people was an important aspect. 

Secondly, most of the bronzes dealt with here are cast solid, which shows not only 
the great advancement made in the technique of making bronzes but also the 
prosperous conditions of economic life of the people which made possible the use of 
vast quantities of metals like copper and tin for making such large solid images, 
during the period. It may be remembered that the bronzes discussed above are 
comparatively larger than those of the previous periods. 


Thirdly while a majority of the bronzes belonging to the previous period were 

Vaishnavite in character, those of the period under discussion are mostly &aivite. As 

/ ' 

we have stated above, this was due to the impetus given to the growth of Saivism by 

4 

kings as well as to the noble efforts of saints and teachers of Saivism like Sundaramurti, 
Cheraman-perumSl and SankarScharya. 


Among these bronzes, are found representations for the first time of Somaskanada 
and Natela, Tripurantaka and Ki'rStamflrti. While very little conceptual variation is 
noticed in the bronzes representing the other aspects of §>iva, in the caseofNatesa.the 
sthapatis of this period seemed to have zealously experimented with the theme with 
a view to arrive at a form that would remain the cynosure of attraction amongst the 
specimens of this art. Though the results of this nohle endeavour of the sthapatis were 
by no means small, year their objective seems to have still eluded them. Nevertheless 
their experimentation and its results paved the way for the realisation of the objective 
of their posterity. Like the Saivites, the Vaishnavites and the followers of other 
religions like Buddhhism, also required bronzes representing their gods and goddesses 
to satisfy the growing demand of their temple rituals. Hence, the existence of bronzes 
such as Trivikrama, Aval5kitesvara and Simhanada-Lokesvara. The number of 
deities and the varieties of forms in which each of them was conceived and the number 
of interesting poses and gestures in which it was depicted, seem to have increased 
gradually. In view of the fact that this was the period when new experiments were 
made in every one of the fields mentioned above, all the resultant products breathed 
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an air of freshness and shone with a rare brilliance. It may be said that these qualities 
disappeared from bronzes belonging to subsequent periods. So, eveiy one of the 
bronzes produced during this period, may be said to be a masterpiece, and there are 
also quite a feW like the Vlnadhara, Somaskanda, Kiratemurti, Avalokitesvara and 
Trivikrama which are almost unique in character not only from the point of the great 
themes represented by them, but also from the point of view of art, pure and simple. 
Though it is unfortunate that nothing is known about the makers of each of them, yet 
their finished works bear eloquent testimony to the mastery of the sthapatis in their 
profession born out of discipline, devotion and intelligent application of the various 
formulas of the art. 


EARLY PANDYA BRONZE 

Before proceeding to examine the bronzes of the subsequent period in the history 
of South India, which was dominated by the Cholas, it has become necessary to, 
advert briefly to the contributions made to the growth of the art by the people of the 
Pandyan country. Specimens of bronzes that have been obtained from places in this 
region are few and most of them belong to the periods later than 1200 A.D. Recently 
Fig. 54 the Nafesa to be discussed presently was obtained from the insignificant village of 
Poruppumettuppatti in the Tirumangalam Taluk of the Madurai District. As it is 
obviously in the style which is almost akin to that of the bronzes discussed above, and 
shows differences only in certain details, we are compelled to think that it was 
produced in a school of sculpture that existed in the Pandyan territory at that time. 
The size and workmanship of the bronze are such that it should have been made on 
the orders of an important person, possibly a king of the Pandyan dynasty of the 
period. 

That the latter alternative is a more probable one seems to get support from this, 
namely that this Natela, unlike the Nate^as-in the ananda-tandava pose commonly 
met with in the Chola country is in the pose called kalmari-adiya-tdndaua in Tamil 
which means “dancing with the leg reversed.” Though the ananda-taru^ava form was 
popular all over South India, there are some special forms of Natesa associated with 
certain specific places here. For instance the urddhva-tdndaua or lalata-tilaka~ 
karana is special to TiruvalangSdu in the Chittoor District. Similarly, kalmari-adiya- 
tandava is associated with Madurai. That this form was assumed by the Lord due to 
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special prayers of a king of the Pandyan dynasty gives all the significance to the 
bronze in question that it should have been made to order pf one of the kings of this 
dynasty. It is also possible that the people of this region, being proud of the event that 
happened in the reign of an early king of their country, themselves arranged to 
perpetuate this memorable event by making Natesa of this form only, for purposes of 
worship and festival in the temples of their country. Today in the famous Minlkstii 
temple at Madurai, two Natesas are found, one in the anandortandava form and the 
other in the kaimdn-dditya-tdndava form. The existence of the former seems to be 
due to the imposition of the preferences of religious themes of the Chojas. On the other 
hand the latter image which is based on the theme specially dear to the people of this 
region is there by virtue of the requirements of the rituals of the temple, which have 
been existing forages, long before the incursions of the Cholas intathis region. When 
the bronze has features of sculptures datable to the beginning of the 10th century 
A.D., it is obvious that it should have been made during the reign of the powerful 
Pandyan ruler of that period. If this is accepted then it may be taken that the school 
of art which produced this was actively fostered by this king. 

It is known that Aditya I Chola, was an ally of Pandya Varaguna and assisted him 
in the famous battle of Sri Purambiyam. 1 In view of the fact that the style of the 
bronze is akin to that of the bronzes dealt with above, it may not belong to his time. 
After the death of Varaguna, political troubles started in Madurai. But some time 
later, as soon as he became king, ParSntaka I Chola is said to have invaded the 
Pandya country and defeated its king. “The Sinnamanur and the Udayendiram 
plates concur in the name of the Pandya king, Rajasimha” 2 . The exact date of 
subjugation of RSjasiihha by Parantaka is not known, but it is said have happened 
somewhere in the second decade of the 10th century A.D. It is, therefore, likely that 
before that date, fting Rajasimha was ruling rather peacefully. As the details of thfe 
bronze point to above this time, probably it was made during Rajasimha Pandya's 
time. It is interesting to note in this connection that in this bronze, unlike any other 
of its class, there is a predominance of the lion motif, e.g., there are lions on the two 
long sides of the pedestal; prominent simha-mukha on the knot of the waist-band and 


1. .. .A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (1955), pp. 117-18, note 16. 

2. Ibid., p. 121. 
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another equally prominent simha-mukha on the Ura^-cakra. Could this motif be 
taken to indicate a connection between this bronze and the king with the name Raja- 
simha (lion among kings) to whose period we suppose this to belong? We, more than 
anybody else, are aware of the unsoundness of attribution based on such a flimsy 
ground. So it is not on this motif alone that we should decide upon the period and the 
author of the bronze but, on the other hand, only the stages of development of other 
details of the bronze, which are characteristic of sculpture of this period, that may be 
taken to give a clue to the age of the bfonze independently. Anyway it is very 
unfortunate that as regards its date no reliable evidence is available just as in the case 
of the majority of other South Indian bronzes. If the date proposed here is accepted as 
a plausible one, then it will become clear that the school of sculpture that existed in 
the Pandyan country at that time was well developed. Although the Natesa in 
question seems to be the sole example known so far, of this school, it is hoped that 
many more specimens may be unearthed in future which will throw significant light 
on the achievements of this school. Let us now describe the Natesa Figure. 

That jatd-makuta is not so high, but is very clearly depicted. There is the flower 
on top, but it has become insignificant. The crescent moon, as in previous Natesas, is 
on the right side, near the top. The Datura is small and is seen on the right just above 
the fillet. There is another projecting thing on the left side. The front of the makuta 
is decorated with the usual ornament with prongs. It is quite distinct although the 

numberofits prongs is small. It encloses a small skull. Most interesting development 

# 

noticed here is the spreading out of six jatds on either side. It is to be noted that even 
here the projection of the jatas is only about a quarter of the length of the whirling 
locks of Natesas of subsequent periods. The fillet around the head, though narrow, is 
worked nicely. There is a long curved and slender makarorkundala in the right ear 
anji a rather broad, not deep ,patra-kundala in the left ear. It is not a simple rolled- 
up patra, like those in Siva figures noticed above. It is ornate and its two ends are 
provided with rims so that it does not slip away from the ear-lobe. This, coupled with 
the fact that is looks hard, may be taken to indicate that it is of svama (gold). 

The face is slightly oval. The eyes are wide and prominent. The eye-brows are not 
flush with the face but seem to be attached to it. The nose is rather snub with a 
definite depression at the bridge but broad and prominent at the tip. The lips are 
normal. These chubby features are highly realistic and quite unlike those of any other 
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bronze examined above. The expression is one of veiled joy coupled with supreme 
astonishment. 

The neck is short; and there are two kanthU. The longer one is broad and set with 
a gem in the middle. The yqjhopavita is flat and ribbon-like with floral designs on it. 
The udara-bandha too is of the same type, and does not show any provision for a 
flowing piece of cloth. 

The torso is bent much to the right. Due to this, the line on the right side is 
inclined sharply. This seems to be rather unnatural. The left side, on the other hand., 
is done in a natural curve, the line of this being smooth, natural and beautiful. The 
nipples are, as usual, flat and circular but here the tips are prominently shown 
whereas in earlier bronzes, only the flat part of it is all that is usually seen. The 
shoulders are normal but their lines are refined. A pair of braided locks is seen on each 
shoulder beautifying it. Besides, there is a bunch of five pearly strings, with a clasp 
towards the ends which are themselves shown curling this side and that side, hanging 
over the arm pit. A small pendant is all that is met with in this place in the bronzes 
discussed just above. Here this detail is obviously developed. 

Of the four arms, the two on the right side are joined upto the elbow in the 
characteristic way of one over the other. The two arms on the left side are separate 
.on account of their poses. The bend of the front arm here is beautifully done unlike 
that of the Nallur Natesa. The style of this feature is akin to that of that of the Kuram 
Natesa; but while some amount of ruggedness is apparent in the latter, here it is 
refined. The fore-part of this arm seems to have been made separately and added, the 
reason for which was most probably that even while it was being cast this part of the 
arm broke and it was joined to the upper arm later. Otherwise, there would not be the 
uniformity of finish as is now seen between these two parts. The joining of the other 
arm to the shoulder is also well done and it is apparent from the harmony that exists 
between the arms and between them and the shoulder. 

There are extremely well executed keyuras on the arms and their prongs are 
refined and almost stylised. Below them is a gem-set band. It has no projection on it 
and so it is not of the usual vtlji-bandh'a of which an early example has already been 
met with in the Trivikrama from Singanallur, and in many other examples to be 
noticed below. Anyway it is worth noting that the fashion of showing a band below 
keyUra has become a regualr feature by this time, a thing which is absent from 
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bronzes of earlier times. In this figure, however, a hand with a prominent gem in front 
is seen wound round each fore-arm, which is a unique feature met with in this alone. 
A set of three valayas with grooves on them, adorn the wrists. Rings are seen in all 
the fingers. 

4 

The joined arms of the right side are considerably away from the torso, which is 
brought about by the bend of the torso in order to maintain balance of the dance 
posture. 

The emblems of damtru and agni have changed their positions in this figure. In 
the upper right hand where the tfamaru should be, there is the flame of fire. The form 
of the flame which has five tongues should be noted. Unlike in the case of Natelas 
already examined there is no cup provided for it here and the shape of the central 
tongue is like that of a question mark standing on its head. The curl is prominent. 
And this tongue is closely followed by the other two prominent tongues of this side and 
by the two less prominent tongues of the right side, and the whole gives the flame the 
appearance of a sahkha (conch) kept topsy-turvy. It must be noted that this is the 
symbol for the word ‘OM’ used in early inscriptions. 1 

A damaru of exquisite workmanship is held in the upper left hand between the 
thumb and the middle finger. The lower right hand is as usual in the abhaya pose, and 
the corresponding left arm us ub the g ajar hast a pose. This pose is noteworthy. In 
other figures of Natesa this arm will be lifted up higher because in them the left leg 
is raised. Here it is low almost like that of the Kuram Natesa, due to the fact that here 
the right leg is raised on account of which a necessity has arisen to point to the foot of 
this leg which is far away, by lowering the arm, as far as possible and by bending the 
hand as much possible, towards this foot. 


1. A word about its significance may not be out of place here. It is known that this emblem of agni 
stands for destruction (of avidya) as ivellasasymbolofjhTUia. Leaving the aspect of destruction, and 
taking the latter aspect, it is but proper that the sthapati had chosen to symbolise it in the form 
of a saiikha. The sound of the tankha is said to be the same as that of the Pratiaua or 'OM' and 
hence the shape of the iaiUthd was employed by ancient scribes to represent the Pra pava. A majority 
of ancient inscriptions commence with this symbol. In a modified form this very same symbol is 
used in the same context even to this day in TamilnS^l and probably in other regions also. When 
a person knows the meaning of the Prtuuwa, in other words, the ndda (sound) of So/ifc/to. he 
becomes a true Jila/u. The process of attaining to this state involves the removal or destruction 
of ajhhjia or aindya or ignorance. This is achieved by the fire of knowledge. Hence satikha is made 
to look like a flame of fire also. It wifi be seen, therefore, that there is a symbol combining in itself 
in a subtle way two aspects of a great truth. Indeed the symbol has become great, and its creator 
a great karma-yogin. The manner of its depiction is superb and adds to the significance of the 
concept it represents. 
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The modelling of the arms is round, smooth and supple. The slight angularities 
met with in such figures as the Nallur Natesa are continued here also but the 
refinement of workmanship is such that this feature is not at all of an offending 
nature. In fact the lines by which the arms are composed are not only pure but also 
very delicate and smooth curving. This quality is. beautifully displayed by the 
modellingof the fingers which seem to throb with life. For their naturalism, beautiful 
proportions and delicacy of treatment they are probably unparalled. Although this 
feature is exquisitely portrayed in other figures also, there it is rather effeminate and 
sensuous than impressive and forceful. This feature is seen at its best in the two front 
hands. 

For the first time we s6e a serpent wound round the fore-arm of the lower right 
arm, which had since become standardised. The head of the serpent is broken. 

The under garment consists of a pair of drawers. But unlike in the case of the 
bronzes discussed above, the loin-cloth of this bronze is not shown in wavy form. It is 
decorated with floral designs which make it ornate. The upper hem of the loin-cloth 
is clearly seen below the navel. Just below it, te wound round the kaii-sutra or waist¬ 
band which is also decorated with floral designs. It has a beautiful knot in front. The 
uttariya is wound twice round the waist; the bands are fiat and beautiful and show 
flower patterns. They possess a knot in front from which issue two short ends one on 
each thigh. A third end falls between the legs and it has a beautiful simha-muhha 
design on it. To the tip of this is hung in a hinge a pendant shaped like a leaf. This 
device is not met with in any other bronze known so far. In the place of projecting 
bows, sort ends of cloth are seen, and they do not project but are attached to the loin¬ 
cloth itself. This is a novel feature because in bronzes where the ends are shown they 
project out after looping, and in others the ends are not at all seen. 

The right leg is lifted up while the left is planted on the back of the demon 
Apasmara Purusha or Muyalaka. The posture of the raised leg is beautifully balanced 
and natural. In spite of this, the charm that is usually associated with the postures 
of the common form (i.e., ananda-tandava form) is obviously lacking here. Thus it is 
a fine example of the ideal way of showing a karana i.e., it is a lakehana-kriti whereas 
the other form, as immortalised by the Velankanni and Tiruvalangadu Natelas (Figs. 
117, 164), is both beautiful and popular. 
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The workmanship of the legB is quite in keeping with the whole figure. Their 
treatment is beautiful, in spite of the slightly sophisticated modelling, and their 
proportions are fine. The disposition of the limbs makes it not only a fine study in 
balancing and poise but also a remarkable one in harmony and rhythm. 

Fig. 55 The back side of this figure as usual, displays a few interesting details. The jota- 
makuta shows clearly how the ends of the jatas are disposed as if flowing on either 
side. The treatment of the beginnings as well as the ends of theee jatas is beautiful, 
although a bit of stiffness met with in the bronzes of this period is seen here also. 
Anyway the design of the spreading jatas is wrought with consummate skill and 
imagination. The space between the two groups of jatSs is ornamented. Below this 
ornament is seen the siras-cdkra, not worked in the usual form of a lotus flower or a 
wheel but in the form of a simhormukha from the wide mouth of which hangs a broad 
ribbon-like tassel ending in a pointed jewel. The braided locks of hair are arranged in 
a beautiful manner on the back. There are two sets of locks, one shorter than the 
other. As these locks of hair are shown in the form of a long stand alternating a short 
one, no space between them is left and therefore these strands of hair seem to be thick. 
Further, instead of beingsimple strands they show grooves on them and the tips of the 
longer strands show a tendency to twist sharply. 

The workmanship of the torso and arms and of the ornaments is also clearly seen 
in this side. It is interesting to note that while on the right side the arms are bulky 
because of the joining of the two arms, on the left side, only one hand is seen and its 
posture coupled with the smoothly curving line of this side is singularly charming. On 
the other hand, the sharp angle in which the right side is treated above the udara- 
bandha is rather unnatural. It does not seem to hormonize with the other features. 

The waist-band seems to be two stranded and it has a long knot in the middle. The 
bands of the uttariya are specially noteworthy. Most interesting is the end of the lqin- 
cloth that goes under the sashes and the waist-band, to be tucked in the middle of the 
waist. The projecting tip of this end is arranged beautiful(y fan-wise. It is not bent 
and has grooves just as a fan has. In other bronzes this is simplerin workmanship. 

The beauty of balancing the figure on a single leg is fully seen from this side. With 
a slender arm and two legs on one side and heavy torso, three arms and head on the 
other, the figure seems to remain partly on the ground and partly in the air. 
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The dwarf, beneath the left foot of the Lord, is comparatively large. He is lying flat 
on the asana on his front side. On his back, the Lord has planted his left leg and is 
dancing. Due to the weight of the Lord the demon’s stomach has bulged out and this 
is realistically delineated. His face is round and shows prominent features. The 
expression is one of amazement rather than sorrow. His hair is short and curly and 
it is treated like a sieve with big holes. He wears necklaces, also vatdyaa $ udarar 
bandha, shorts and pddasaras. The end of the lion-cloth tucked at the back is 
beautiful. He holds in his left hand the second serpent, said to have fallen from the 
arm of the Lord and his right hand is held in the dhuya pose. The treatment of this 
dwarf is on the whole refined and realistic. The dwarf lies on the bhadrdsana which 
is apparently ornate. It is heavy and has the usual moulding^. The central 
indentation of the longer sides has, in each of the three spaces formed by the four short 
vertical spacers, a beautiful seated lion with twisted and looped tail. These spacers 
and the indentation of the shorter sides bear diamond patterns. A spike is seen on 
either side. Interestingly, it is loose-fitted into the hole of the projecting plate and is 
supported by a prancing composite animal with lion’s body and elephant’s head. The 
above mentioned lions and this composite animal are executed in a spirited and 
powerful manner. This is another distinctly novel feature of this bronze not met with 
in the bronzes discussed so far. 

Thus in every respect this bronze is a remarkable specimen of its kind. Though it 
is the only specimen, known of the school, yet that the school was vigorous and was 
capable of producing works of merit is borne out amply by this Na$e£a alone. As has 
been said above if this was done under the orders of a PSndyan King, then that king's 
cultural attainments and interest in arts hardly require any other confirmatory 
evidence. 

That the mode of dance as represented by this Na^eia is different from the other 
common one, is well understood, by the Tamil term Kalmari-ddiya given to this mode. 
This is, however, only a popular nomenclature. The other mode of dance also known 
as the Chidambaram form of Natesa, is popularly called as ananda-tdndaua, but it is 
technically called bhujahga-trasitakarana. The mode of dance of the Natesa in 
question is technically called bhujahgarlcita. In both these terms the first word is 
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bhujahga (serpent). The difference is seen only in the second word which is trSsita 
(frightened) in one and in the other aficita (contracted), the fright and contraction 
being due to the presence of the serpent. It may be said, therefore, that except for the 
reversed legs, there is practically very little difference between these two modes 
(karanas) of dance. 


EARLY CHOLA BRONZES 

According to the above study, the bronzes dating up to about the beginning of the 
10th century A.D. seem to have had a uniform course of development both in style and 
decorative details. Politically, South India was divided between the Pallavas and the 
Cholas and did not as yet come under the rule of a single royal dynasty. So the name 
of “Pallava-Chola transition” was given to the period as well as to the specimens of 
bronzes. From about the first decade of the 10th century or more precisely, from the 
date of accession of Parantaka I in 907 A.D., the political map of South India rapidly 
changed. He was fortunate to inherit a well-consolidated kingdom 1 but did not keep 
quiet. He had an ambitious scheme of extending his territory from coast to coast and 
even beyond it, in which he largely succeeded. Having satisfied his desire to be a 
conqueror of new kingdoms, not conquered by his predecessors, such as Madurai and 
Ceylon, on account of which he got the title of Maduriyum-ilamum-konda, he settled 
down to do constructive works for the benefit of his subjects. Though a staunch 
&aivite and an ardent devotee of Lord Nataraja of Chidambaram, Parantaka gave 
freedom to the followers of other religions as well. He ruled thus for well-nigh half a 
century (c.907 A.D. to 955 A.D.j and his rule ushered in prosperity for the people 
which was reflected in the various fields of cultural and creative activities. As nearly 
the whole of the first half of the 10th century A.D. was occupied by his rule which 
extended almost over the entire South India as well as over a part of Ceylon too, the 
results of the above mentioned activities apparently possess more or les9 uniform 
characteristics irrespective of the differences of localities. Professor KA. Nilakanta 
Sastri’s observations about the reign of this great king are worth quoting here. He 
says : “In fact ParSntaka’s reign was a great epoch in the history of South Indian 
temple architecture, and the work of temple-building begun by Aditya was continued 
vigorously during the best part of his reign.” 


1.. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. tit., p. 120. 
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There was no Btable rule in the South for nearly thirty years after Pa ran taka I. 
But this state of afTairs in politics does not seem to have affected the cultural life of the 
people. There was an efflorescence in the fields of religion and culture. Members of 
the royal family took active part in these activities. 

Cultural activities continued to flourish during the reign of Rajarqja I, who came 

to the Cho|a throne about 986 A.D. and ruled till 1014 A.D. In fact, a worthy 

descendant of Parantaka I, Rfijariy a I carried every aspect of culture that had its 

beginning in the earlier period to its logical conclusion.. This, coupled with his 

imperialistic activities, not only in South India, but also in Ceylon, where he achieved 

/ 

distinction of a high order, made him really great. In spite of his Saivite persuasion 
of which the standing monument is the Brihadi£vara Temple at Taqjore, Rajaraja I, 
like his forefathers, also was tolerant towards the followers of other faiths, which is 
testified to not only by his famous endowments to the Buddhist vihara at Nagappattinam 
but also by his sister Kundavai’s concern over the building of a Jaina shrine. In short, 
“the thirty years of R^jaraja’s rule constitute the formative period in the history of the 
Cola monarchy. In the organization of the civil service and the army, in art and 
architecture, we see at work powerful forces newly liberated by the progressive 
imperialism of the line.” 1 Naturally great progress was made in the art of bronzes 
9 Iso, as testified to by numerous beautiful specimens of the art, produced to meet the 
great demand for them from temples where the rituals were growing in leaps and 
bounds during this period. 

At the close of his reign, Riyariya I left behind a glorious legacy in arts and crafts 
as well as in administration, arms, extent of kingdom and prestige, to his son and 
successor, Riyendra I. He became the ruler in 1012 A.D. and continued as such till 
1044 A.D. Though “the history of R$jendr6’s a reign is veiy largely the history of the 
extensive wars and conquests,” 2 which is borne out by such titles as Mudikorida-chola 
and Gahgaikonda-Chola,' yet, like his father, he was also greatly interested in the 
advancement of culture and religion, arts and literature. The title of PanditcirChola 
borne by him is sufficient testimony for his interest in the above mentioned aspects of 
social life. But more significant attestation for this is afforded by the magnificent 


1. / bid, p.168 

2. / bid, pp 194-195 
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temple at Gangaikonda-cholapuram, which is now unfortunately much ruined, but 
should have been as glorious as the Brihadisvara temple of Tai\jore, the magnum 
opus of his father. Even in its present ruined condition the temple of 
Gangaikondacholapuram is really a treasure-house of sculpture and a rare specimen 
of architecture. During his period certain new aspects of temple ritual such as 
building separate shrines to goddesses, side by side with the main shrine to the Lord, 
also developed with the result that demand for images in metal was keener than ever 
before. No wonder, therefore, that under the patronage of such a powerful ruler as 
Rajendra, ample facilities were provided for the growth of the art of bronzes too. They 

4 

include not only a variety of representations of the gods of the Hindu pantheon but 
also a number of bronzes representing Buddhist and Jain deities, which testifies to 
Rajendra’s catholicity of outlook. There are, amongst them, secular bronzes including 
portraits of important personages. Thus every branch of the art was developed to 
great heights. This state of affairs was continued during the period of Rajendra Ps 
immediate successors also and till about the accession of Kulottuhga I in 1070 A.D. 

In view of the fact that the formal and decorative qualities of the products and 
technical efficiency, of the art of bronzes, of the period from the reign of Parantaka I 
to about the beginning of Kulottuhga Ps reign were gradually evolving from a stage 
of great experimentation to one of artistic standardisation, amongst the productions 
of this period certain amount of unity of style is perceptible. Hence for the purpose of 
the present study the above mentioned period is given the name of“Early Chola” and 
the bronzes that are assigned to this period as accordingly termed as the Early Chola 
bronzes. Some scholars have grouped the specimens of sculpture belonging to. the 
Chola period in South Indian history, under three groups namely early Chola, mid- 
chola and later Chola. 1 But in view of the overlapping of the late Pallava rule with the 
rule of the earliest imperial Choja Kings we have taken that period to be the transition 
period, with the result only two other phases of the Chola art histpry remain which we 
call as the Early Chola and Later Chola. From the end of the 11th century till the end 
of the Chola rule the art of bronzes, for that matter, arts in general, became gradually 
conventionalised although there are a few examples belonging to this period displaying 
originality, vigour and beauty. 


1. K.A. Nilakanta Saatri, op. c.it.,p. 709. 
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In their noble endeavours, the kings of this period seem to have been guided by 
great men of learning and teachers of religion. Prominent among them were “Nambi 
Andjir Nambi the author who arranged the 6aiva Canon substantially in the form in 
which we now find it” 1 and who was “most probably contemporary of Rajaraja I and 
Rajendra I”; Karuvur Devar, the preceptor of Rajaraja I; Nathamuni, the compiler of 
the Vaishnava Prabandhams, belonging to the’ early half of the 10th century; 
Ramanuja Acharya contemporary of Rajendra I and his successors; and Jaina 
teachers that lived in such places as Jina K&nchi and Buddha monks like Buddhamitra 
of Ponparri and of the vihdra of Nagapa^inam, all belonging to the 11th Century. 
These men were primarily responsible for the growth of activities connected with their 
institutions. The existence of so many great men belonging to different religions in 
the period, contributed to the complexity of as well as interest in the religious life. 
“There was a perpetual stirring and mixing together of various creeds each influencing 
the others and being influenced in turn. As a result of this long process of assimilation, 
the Buddhist vih&ra, the Jain Palli and the Hindu temple presented many similarities 

in their worship.*.and festivities. 2 An account of this, the works of art employed by 

the followers of each of these religions also showed similarities in themes and details. 
The style of these works was, as has been said above, uniform due to the fact that their 
creators, the sthapatis, were of one class, practising the traditions of art that obtained 
in the period. 


It is necessary to caention here the important fact that amongst the numerous 
bronzes of this period, luckily a few are inscribed, and one with a date also. A 
comparative study of the details of uninscribed bronzes with those of the inscribed 
ones reveals several points of similarity which proves to some extent the fact that 
their attribution to this period is not altogether without basis. 


This early Chola period being a long one extending from about 910 A.D. to about 
the end of the 11th century, it is conceivable that there should have occurred changes 
in the traditions of art. in respect of the representations of various themes and 
decorative details, just as in other aspects of social life. In fact, the examples of 
bronzes show some differences in the addition or omission of certain details and in the 
depiction of certain themes. Innovations such as portraiture begin to be in vogue. So 


o 


1. Ibid., p. 637. 

2. Ibid., p. 667. 
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it seems advantageous to group the bronzes again, on the basis of style, under 
categories each of which is characterised by certain marked features. This is to some 
extent possible because the majority of the bronzes that are ascribable to the period 
upto the time of the accession of Rajaraja I have certain common features. Similarly 
the bronzes belonging to Rajaraja I*s period show features slightly more developed 
than those of the period prior to it, but which in turn show features slightly different 
from those of the bronzes that may be assigned to about the middle of the 11th century 
A.D. or so. We know that the period prior to Rajaraja I*s time was dominated for the 
most part, by Parantaka I. So the bronzes ascribable to this period may be considered • 
as the products of the school that may be called after this noble and great king. In the 
same manner the bronzes attributed to the time of Rajaraja I may be said to be the 
products of the school that flourished during his reign period. And those that are 
attributed to the 11th century A.D. may be called as examples of the school of 
Rajendra I, because he was the most powerful and important of the Choja kings of this 
century, his reign period ranging from 1012 to 1044 A.D. 

SCHOOL OF PARANTAKA I 

Ajnong the examples of this school, the VTnadhara from Belur 1 seems to be one of 
the earliest. The authors of the Catalogue describe it as follows : 

“Standing. Height 67,89 cm. Axe, antelope; kataka, kataka. Treasure trove, 
Belur, Attur Taluk, Salem District. 

“This slender and gracefully poised image is unfortunately most heavily corroded. 

The treatment of the face and the folds of the loin-cloth is simple and effective, but the 
high relief and wide separation of the two necklaces, especially of the central 
ornament of the lower one, as well as the strong moulding of the headdress, prevent 

i* 

us from regarding it.as definitely of Chola type. The breast and the back of the head 
of the antelope are towards Siva. The lotus pedestal is particularly good.” 

Apparently the authors are struck with the workmanship not only of the figure 
but also of the pedestal. But they were sceptical about the early date of the figure on 
account of the strong moulding of the headdress and the treatment of the necklaces 
which they unfortunately imagined to be not characteristic of bronzes of Early Chola 
type. Probably this was due to the fact that at the time when the Catalogue was 
7 . Catalogue, p.109 PI. XIX, Fig. 1. 
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published not many early images were available. But as has already been demonstrated, 
now the position is better and quite a few early bronzes are available for comparative 
study. Thus slenderness and grace are characteristic of bronzes belonging to the end 
of the 9th and the beginningof the 10th century A.D. Besides, the headdress in such 
bronzes as the Nallur Natesa and the VinSdhara from Tanjore are as strongly 
moulded as it is here. Similar is the case with the kanthi. For example, there is only 
one kanthi with prominent gem in front ? on the neck of the Kir&tamurti (Fig.44) from 
Tiruvetkajam. Above all even in the description, extracted from the Catalogue, the 
beauty of the padmdsana is recognised and it may now be affirmed that such beautiful 
asanas are characteristic of bronzes of early periods only. It-may be argued that the 
pedestal alone of this image is ancient, the figure being made and fixed to it at a later 
period. Amongst the numerous bronzes known so far, no such instance has been 
noticed. It has, however, happened sometimes that the original pedestal is substituted 
by later ones when the former, being hollow and therefore liable to be damaged, was 
broken or missing. In the present case the features of the figure are themselves proof 
positive to declare that the figure itself is an early one and that the pedestal was 
intended for it. In order to show its importance it is necessary to give a fuller 
description of the bronze. 

The jatarmakuta is high and on top of it is a flower which is prominent. The rest 
of the headdress is obliterated by corrosion. The face is also spoiled in a similar way. 
A simple patra-kundala is seen in the left ear and the right ear is empty. The neck is 
short. There are two kanthis, each displaying a prominent gem-like thing in its 
middle. These are similar to those of the Vinadhara (Fig. 40) and the Kiratamurti 
(Fig.44). The yqjrwpavita shows only two strands. The lower one is thick and short. 
The udararbandha is broad and it does not show any decoration on it nor any 
prominent gem in front. The torso is beautifully moulded. The chest is broad and the 
portion below it is narrow. The lines of the sides are graceful. The fold at the stomach 
is treated in a superb manner. The shoulders are normal. On each of them is seen a 
strand of hair. Flowers are seen in the lock on the right shoulder as in some of the 
examples noticed above. There is the interesting and characteristic pendant seen on 
this shoulder. It is three-stranded, each strand ending with a heart-like design, 
instead of the single-stranded ones seen in several examples dealt with above. But 
this feature is somewhat akin to that of the same found in the Natela from 
Porupplimettuppatti (fig. 64) where, however, more than three strands are seen. 
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There are two arms on either side and they are joined in such a way that the upper 
arm is seen to emerge out from the back side of the elbow of the lower arm. The 
manner in which this is worked is apparently archaic. There is a nagarvcUaya on each 
arm with a single complete band round it. On each wrist are seen three valayas of 
simple workmanship. There is no other band as seen in the Trivikrama (Fig. 53) or 
Nate&a (Fig.54). The two front hands are held in the significant postures of holding 
something which is supposed to be vlnZL The treatment of the gestures especially of 
the kataka pose of the right hand, even in its extremely corroded condition is splendid. 
The emblem in the upper right hand is missing and there is a crudely worked antelope 
in the corresponding left hand. The arms are slim like the torso. Nevertheless their 
modelling is perfect and their proportions are beautiful. 

The loin-cloth shows the folds in the the wave-over-wave form which is highly 
developed in this. At any rate the simplicity of this detail as seen in the Kiratamurti 
is absent from here. The waist-hand has a beautiful simharmukha clasp from the 
mouth of which a bow-like loop of the uttarJya is seen issuing on either side. From the 
centre of the mouth hangs down an end of the loin-cloth. The idea to fill this gap is 
interesting and the manner in which the decorative element, which is shaped like an 
isocelles triangle wjth apex hangingbelowis worked, is noteworthy. The thread of the 
waist-band which in other bronzes is seen issuing from the head of the lion-face, is 
hardly recognisable here, because the parts of the strand attached to the head have 
become more or less like horns here. The uttarTya is wound twice round the waist and 
it does not show any knots or bows or ends on either side. 

Fig. 57 The legs too are slender and proportionate. There are pBdasaras on the feet. 
The left leg is slightly bent, suggesting graceful movement. This stance adds 
beauty to the figure. This may, therefore, be taken as characteristic of early figures. 
The paucity of representations of the theme in similar stances in later periods 
supports this hypothesis. 

The back view of the figure shows the jafdrmakuta clearer because here there 
is less of corrosion than in front. No siras-cakra is seen here. Two sets of three twisted 
strands of hair with wide space between two of them and a wider space between 
the two sets, hang on the back. In this respect this is quite akin to the Nallur Nate&a 
(Fig. 51). They are not many and between two strands there is as much space as 
exists in the Nate£a. 
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The other details too are better preserved here. Particularly noteworthy are the 
lines of the two sides, which flow smoothly and in a charming manner. While 
enclosing the mass of the figure which is beautifully moulded the lines of the sides add 
to the beauty of the form. The bend of the left leg is treated in a classical manner. 

Now to the asana. Here the figure stands on a circular padmasana over a cubical 
bhadrSsana. Both the Ssanas are distinctly and perfectly worked. In the Vishnu 
image (Fig. 19) of an earlier period we saw this feature rather in its beginning stage. 
In the Maitreya from Melayur (Fig. 28) there is only a beautiful padmasana, and no 
sign of its having been fixed to a bhadrdsana is seen. The bhadrasanas of all the 
Natesas and other figures examined above have no padmSsana , except in the case of 
the Kirfttamurti (Fig.44) where a fine padmasana , in very low relief almost 
indistinguishable from the plate on which it is carved, is seen. So it is only in the 
bronze under discussion that we have come across, for the first time, not only two 
Ssanas together but also they being moulded as a single item. It may be noted in thjf 
connection that in the subsequent periods, an attempt was made to make these 
asanas separately and place one over the other after fixing the figure to the padmasana. 

The petals of the lotus are exquisitely worked. The upper portion is high and only 
one row of petals is seen on the bhadrasana. They do not bear lines demarcating the 
end or the middle part. Nor are their tips curved up. Their style is almost akin to that 
of the petals of the padmasana of the Kiratamurti and that of the lotus of the Maitreya 
to some extent. In the case of the Maitreya figure, the petals seem to be distinct from 
each other and are less broad than they are here. 

The bhadrasana is simple and its mouldings are pleasing. There is a spike on each 
side of this Ssana. The manner of attaching them to the stand is still slightly archaic. 

Thus the figure ofViijadhara is one of the important specimens of the art of bronze 
that has carried the story of the art a step further than what we have seen in the 
bronzes examined immediately above. It may, therefore, be assigned to the first 
quarter of the 10th century. 

The bronze representingstandingBuddha (ht. 89 cm) from NSgapattinam 1 seems 
to belong to about the same period. Mr. T.N. Ramachandran gives a detailed 
description of it. 2 


Pig. 58 


J. T.N. Ramachandran, Nagapattinam andother Buddhist Bronze «, PI. V. Pig. 1. 
2. Ibid., p. 41. 
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Apparently there is little that can be added to the above description. Hewever,. 
one or two points may be emphasised here. In view of the fact that its style is akin to 
that of the bronzes such as the Nallur Natela (Fig.51), especially in tha treatment of 
the details of the face and arms, but a bit more restrained that that, this bronze may 
be assigned to a period slightly later than that to which that Na^esa has been 
assigned. To this the form of the jvSLa on the head seems to lend support. Its style is 
somewhat akin to that of the flame met with in the Poruppumettuppatti Natesa- 
(Fig. 64). 

The beauty of the padmSsana has been well recognised by the learned author of 
the Nagapattinam Bronzes, who calls it M a real padma" Here a word seems 
necessary. When this padma is compared with the padma of the Vin&dhara discussed 
above, some minor differences are clearly seen. While there the upper part of the lotus 
is larger in size, here it is smaller than the lower part. Secondly the petals of the Ssana 
of the Vinadhara are simple in style and do not show prominently any curving at their 
tips or projection in their middle. Here on the other hand these are emphasised. In the 
previous instance, both the padmasana and the bhadrSsana are moulded in one piece 
in somewhat an archaic manner. There it has been stated that only from a slightly 
later period the sthapatis began to do the two Ssanas separately. The present figure 
seems to be one of the earliest specimens where this practice is evident. It must 
however be added here, that there are a number of bronzes belonging to later periods 
where both the asanas are moulded as a si ngle piece. But their style is quite different 
from that of the Ssanas of the Vinadhara (Fig. 66). 

Above all the modelling of the figure is superb. Although it lacks to some exteht 
the beautiful rhythm that prevades the whole of the figures of Trivikrama (fig.63) and 
the KirStamClrti (Fig.44), yet in this are found the beginnings of a new treatment of 
the lines and mass of figures of which further developments may be seen in the Rama 
from Paruttiyur (Fig.90), in the other standing Buddha and the seated Buddha from 
Nagapattinam (Figs. 162,179), and in the RSma from Vadakkuppanaiyur (Fig. 96). 

Mr. Ramachandranaays that the type of this figure is similar tothat of Amaravatl 
etc., which is followed by the description, “ The figures are delicate and slender .... 
Face oval “ It is necessary here to point out that though the theme is the same in both 
the cases, as there is eonsiderabladifferencein^hfi treatment ofthe one and the same 
theme belonging to different periods and places, there is evident, in th treatment of 
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this Buddha, characteristics of sculptures of the 10th century AD., and it has little 
resemblance to the treatment of the Buddha images from Amarfcvati, Goli and 
Sfimath. 

Besides, this Buddha is important from the point of view of its size. It is one of the 
few biggest standing Buddhas in bronze met with so far. That it was intended to be 
an utsava-vigraha is rightly stressed by Ramachandran. From this it is clear that the 
Buddhists vied with the Hindus in elaborating the temple rituals including the taking 
out of images of deities in procession. Whatever may be the other consequences of this 
practice, it has done immense service for the promotion of the art of bronzes. Had 
there been no elaboration of temple rituals, there would have been no occasion to 
produce masterpieces of bronzes such as this Buddha and the Na(eia from Tiruvfilahgiju 
(Fig. 164) which have been acknowledged to rank amongst the best of their kind in the 
world. 

The bronze representing a goddess 1 now in the Freet Art Gallery, Washington Fig. 
D.C., is an interesting specimen and its features necessitate its examination next. 

The figure stands in abhahga posture. 1 2 Headdress is arranged in the form of a 
karandarmakuta. A beautiful fillet adorns the forehead. Face is oval and the features 
are not very sharp. Expression in the face is contemplative. There are no ornaments 
in the ears, and the extended earlobes hang down in a naturalistic manner. 

The neck is high and beautifully moulded. Two necklets are seen on it. One is 
small and it seems to represent the mdhgalyarsutra (T&Uccaratfu in Tamil). The other 
necklet is broad and probably gem-set. Yqjfopavita is of simple thread. Its curves are 
graceful and flowsmoothy. The breasts are full and beautifully modelled. According 
to the texts dealing with the characteristics of ideal human being, the breasts of a 
woman should be developed in such a manner that no space is seen between them. 

The sthapati who made this figure seems to have borne this idea in his mind when he 
executed this figure. By depicting the waist of the figure in an attenuated manner, the 
sthapati’a familiarity with the texts dealing with ideal men and women is confirmed 
because according to these texts an ideal woman is characterised by slender waisted 


1. K. A. Nilakanta Saatri, The Colas (1955), PI. XX, Fig. 31. 

2. Our earlier description of the bhatiga of this as tribhaAga, on p. 764 of Prof. Sastri'p book requires 
to be changed. 
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or creeper-like waisted (Le. t lat&madhya in Sanskrit andKo&yidaiy&l in Tamil). The 
naval portion is also treated with taste and refinemerit. In all these respects this 
bronze is seen to resemble very much the Uma of the TiruvalangSdu Somaskanda 
(Fig.36) dealt with above. These characterisitcs especially the beautiful modelling of 
the torso including the magnificently realistic bosom, are rearely met with in later 
feature is intended to emphasise another characteristic of an ideal woman that she 
should bend a little in front on account of the weight of her full breasts. On the arms 
are seen ndgorvalayas which have become perfect bands here. Below this valaya, on 
each arm, near the elbow, is another double-band. This probably stands for the vQji- 
bandha. In one or two earlier bronzes e.g., Trivikrama (Fig. 63) and Natefia (Fig.54) 
a similar band is seen. More developed bands with a prominent projection on the 
outside are seen in bronzes to be examined below. Three valayas (bangles) are seen 
on each wrist; and rings are present in the fingers. The right hand is in kataka pose 
and the left is in lola pose. The modelling of the arms and fingers is elegant and the 
.lines of the left arm are apparehtly rhythmic and smoothly flowing. The treatment of 
the fingers of both the hands is exceptionally tender and delicate and not a trace of 
stiffness or vigour is seen in them. 

The sQri or lower garment is rendered like a pair of trousers closely covering the 
legs. Its treatment, interestingly enough, is in the wave-upon-wave forth, the ebbs of 
the waves being subdued. In the bronzes to be noticed below, further development of 
this feature is prominently seen. Around the waist are seen two or three bands with 
a simple knot in front. Two ends probably of the lower garment are seen. One of them 
is depicted as falling on the left thigh. The other end with its tip worked in a zig-zag 
fashion falls between the thighs but attached to the right thigh. It is to be noted that 
this does not reach even upto the right knee. In later bronzes representing goddess or 
women this end is seen falling down to the ankle. There is a padasara on each foot. 
Right leg is slightly bent and is in the posture of moving. Left leg is firmly planted on 
the pedestal. 

Both the legs, like the arms, are slender and beautiful. Yet the slight empahsis on 
the knee-cap is apparently characteristic of the traditions of art of the period. 

Fig. 60 Padmasana alone is seen. Here it is much more developed than in any of the 
bronzes discussed above. The doubling of the lotus is clearly demarcated and the 
petals have become mere patterns and have lost the naturalism seen in those of the 
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pedestals of earlier bronzes. The shape of the asana seems to be neither ciruclar not 
square. This irregularity in form is seen in some of the later bronzes too. Its ornate 
and stiff character makes one pause for some time regarding its contemporaneity with 
the figure. At the back the slender headgear enhances the elongate character of the 
figure. The hair is twisted strands arranged rather closely, falls gracefully on the 
back of the neck. The extreme naturalism of the modelling is apparent from the 
manner in which the entire back is treated. It is this view that brings out clearly the 
superb workmanship of the figure. 

This figure may be said to be an excellent study of a woman in slow movement 
almost an adult woman of a slightly serious disposition as revealed by the contemplative 
expression. The proportions are perfect and the lines are fine and rhythmic. The 
treatment of the masses is exquisite and the decorative embellishments are tasteful 
and kept quite under restraint. Further its affinity to the Uma of the Tiruvcdaftgadu 
Somaskanda is great. In short this is a remarkable specimen of the art of bronzes as 
obtained in the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. The provenance of this is not 
definitely known; but from the modelling of the bust and the limbs, which is 
somewehat akin to the Pattini Devi 1 from Ceylon, we suspected eleswhere 2 that this 
also belonged to Ceylon. So far no evidence has come forth necessitating the revision 
of that view. If it is accepted, then this bronze may be said to be one of the earliest 
bronzes to be produced in Ceylon by a sthapati who was steeped in the traditions of art 
of the Tamilian school. 

It has been identified doubtfully as representing either Parvati or Lakshin! by Dr. 
A K Coomaraswamy. Prof. K A Nilakanta Sastri goes a step further and says that w it 
may even be the portrait of a queen, say Sembiyan-mahadevi.” 9 Our description of the 
figure given above will show that it is not a representation of either Lakshmi or a 
queen. For, if it is to be Lakshmi then it should have either kucorbandha or in the 
absence of this, its arms should have been shown in reversed postures i.e., the right 
arm should be in lola and the left hand in kataka, as in the case of Sndevi of the 
Vishnu from Peruntottam (Fig. 123). As it does not satisfy these requirements it does 
not represent Lakshmi. If it represents Parvati, then ordinarily it should wear a ja£d- 
makuta . 4 Here it is probably a karandarmakuta which is seen in some early Parvatis 
too. Hence it may or may not be Parvati. Rarely portraits of queens are Shown with 
karandarmakuta , and if a little subjectivsm is permitted, this bronze has the look of 


Fig. 
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a representation of a goddess rather than that of a portrait of a woman. So, it may not 
even be a portrait. According to us, it may represent Bhudevi as its features satisfy 
the description of that goddess or the goddess Devasena, one of the consorts of 
Subrahmanya. Bronzes representing Vishnu group or Subrahmanya group are rare 
in Ceylon; so, between our ascription of the figure to that country and its identification, 
there seems to be some incompatibility. The meditative expression, however,.makes 
the identification of this as Parvati more probable, because Bhudevi and Devasena 
figures do not usually display seriousness of this kind. If this is accepted then the 
incompatibility becomes much less, as Ceylon seems to have produced more bronzes 
representing &aivite» themes than bronzes representing gods of other faiths. 

• 

Fig. 61 Another very interesting and important specimen of the art belonging to the 
earliest phase of the school of Parantaka I is the standing four-armed and single faced 
Subrahmanya from Kilaiyur, Taqjore District. It wears probably a karanda-makuta 
with a prominent fillet at its bottom. The face is rather roundish. There are patra- 
kundalas in the ears and a broad gem-set kartfhi on the neck. Besides its excellent 
porportions and splendidly slender modelling which is a characteristic feature of the 
sculptures of this phase, the other details of the figure such as the channavira with a 
median band hanging from it, the beautifully fiovringyqjnopavUa, the simple ribbon- 
like sashes with a wide loop in front and with their ends falling one on each thigh and 
the bows and hanging ends of the uttariya on either side are noteworthy, The other 
very interesting detail of this figure is the emblem held in the upper right hand. It is 
the vqjra and its shape is peculiar. It is shown as a rod with each of its pointed ends 
worked as three faceted. This form of the weapon is not only interesting but also 
ancient. In later bronzes of this deity this is shown as a rod possessing a trident at 
each of its two ends e.g., the Subrahmanya from Tandantottam (Fig.72) and the 
Devasenapati (Fig. 106). What is held in the upper left hand is not clear. Probably 
it is an aksha-mala. The lower right hand is in abhaya and the lower left hand is on 
the kati. The posture is samabhanga and* its stiffness coupled with the serious 
expression of the face is quite in keeping with the theme namely Subrahmanya as 
Brahma-sflstfi. A great majority of the sculptural representations of Subrahmanya 
belonging to periods upto this time show only this aspect which indicates clearly the 
preference of the people for this form of the deity to others. Being the very first bronze 
of its kind it assumes a special importance. The beauty of the figure is enhanced by 
the simple padmAsana over bhadrasana which is certainly in early style. 
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Notwithstanding this interesting pedestal of an early type* in view of the slightly 
developed other details this bronze may be said to come after the above goddess. Like 
the latter, this piece is also a masterpiece of the art and it is apparent from the 
excellence of its workmanship. 

The Vinfidhara from Tiruppurambiyam now in the Tar\jore Art Galleiy may also Fig. ® 

be attributed to the same period. It has, as usual, four arms, and stands in beautiful 
tribhahga posture. The treatment of the whole figure is a slender and light manner, 
the restraint that is apparent in its decorations and the smooth modelling, will at once 
impress any one that it is really a fine specimen of the art produced according to 
ancient traditions. 

It has a high jat<Lmaku(a with the crescent and the Datura flower probably on the 
proper right and proper left side respectively of it and with a beautifully worked 
pronged ornament. The dressing up of thejat&s is itself interesting. The fillet is 
comparatively simpler. The face is round and chubby like that of the above Subrahmaijya 
and the features are net so veiy sharp. The eye-brows and eyes, especially the former 
seem to be indicated by incised lines rather than by ridgee. The noee and lips are 
delicate and tender. The ears, characteristically, are not very elongate and are devoid 
of ornaments. The expression is contemplative. According to the requirement of 
iconography, the head is slightly tilted to proper right, and this has added to the 
charm of the figure. 

The neck is normal, and two broad kanthis are seen on it. The yqjnopavita shows 
only two strands. The upper one has a bead and the lower one turns sharply to right 
at the point of the navel. It is comparatively short. The double-bell clasp with the 
usual knot is simple. The torso is slender but the lines of the sides do not seem to be 
so graceful and rhythmic as those of the other VTnldhara in the Tai\jore Art Gallery 
(Fig.40) discussed above. Nor is the chest so well worked. The shoulders are, 
however, treated in a manner suggesting strength. There is the usual pendant on the 
right shoulder but it is flanked by a tassel on either side. Its style is much advanced. 

On the opposite shoulder is seen a strand of hair curling in a beautiful manner. That 
the practice of providing this shoulder also with a decorative piece has already been 
noticed in early figures. A more elaborate form ef this decoration is seen in the 
Lokanatha Avalokiteivan from Kadrj (Fig. 108) where besides the strand of hair, the 
pendant ornament and the looped string are also seen. v 
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Hie arms are beautifully moulded; the fingers are particularly graceful* NQgaualaya - 
type of armlet is seen on each arm. Beeidee, elbow ornament without the prominent 
projecting piece is seen. It may be mentioned here that in the bronzes produced 
during the early phase of the school the projecting piece seems to have been omitted. 
It reappears in the specimens of the art belonging to the later phase of this school as 
well as in the specimens of the school of R^jar^ja I and RSJendra I. A set of three 
valayas is seen on each wrist. The manner of showing the attachment of the upper 
arms to the lower ones is not good. The upper right hand holds the deer by its hind legs 
which are seen bewteen the first two fingers. Similarly theparosu (battle axe) is held 
in the upper left hand. The reverse order of holding the emblems is peculiar to this 
figure and its significance is not known. The lower hands are in the posture of holding 
something. In view of the fact that the lower left arm is kept so low, it may be thought 
that its hand did not hold a bow; so, it may not represent Tripurantaka. The other 
alternatiave is Vinadhara 6iva which is quite a plausible identification. But it is 
intersting to note that the serpent which in Natesa figures is usually seen on the lower 
right fore-arm is seen here on the corresponding left arm, and the presence of this 
detail helps to identify the figure as Tripurfintaka. 

The legs are also slender and beautiful. But compared with the part above the 
waist they seem to be slightly more elongated than necessary, which is found to be 
characteristic of the bronzes of this period. This manner of treatment of the trunk and 
the legs indicates that the ethapatis while bestowing all care and attention on the part 
upto the waist, were somewhat less decided about the treatment of the part below the 
waist. The right leg is firmly planted on the asana while the left leg is slightly bent 
which suggests the gentle graceful movemnet of the figure. The lion-cloth is plain. 
One end of it which is shown as a triangle in front is noteworthy, becasue its tip is 
blunted whereas in some of the later figures to be dealt with below this tip extends 
further below, in the form of a small dagger. There are only two bands on the waist. 
One of them which is actually a girdle shows oval designs on it in front. The other one 
is probably a thick plain sash. 

The back view of this bronze shows the eirae-cakra in the regular wheel patttern 
with eight spokes in it. This similar to the sirae-cakras of the Kilappudanur 
VishSpaharana (Fig.38) and the Aijuna (fig. 46) from Tiruvetkalam. This is indicative 
of the fact that this bronze is nearer in date to these two bronzes.. The knob of the axle 
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is simple and from it hangs a group of three tassels. Below this ornament, the braided 
locks with their tips twisted into beautiful curls hang on the back. The manner of 
twisting is obviously an improvement over that which is seen in the Nallur Natesa 
(Fig.51) and the Belur Vinadhara (Fig.56). The pendant ornament that separates the 
braided locks into two sets is seen prominently. The yqjnopavita is broad in this side 
and the upper strand joins the lower one up near the tips of the locks of hair. Just as 
in the case of many an early specimen the naga-valaya ornament showB its head 
portion on the arms in this side also. Though the elbow ornament is distinctly seen on 
the left elbow, it is not seen so on the right arm. The absence of the end of the kaccha 
usually tucked in the middle of the waist is noteworthy. The beauty of the modelling 
ef the figure as well as its poise is clerly evident from this side. 

There are pddasaras on the feet. The figure stands on a padmasana which in its 
form seems to be similar to the padmasana of the KirStamurti from Tirvetkalam and 
the Subrahmanya from Kilaiyur (Fig.61) and the workmanship of its petals is 
obvisouly characteristic of the traditions of art of this period. The petals show the 
marginal lines which are more conspicuously seen in the back view than in front. An 
interesting detail of these lines is that instead of running all along the margin they 
stop with an inward curve near the tips of the petals. The dsana is apparently 
moulded as a single piece with the bhadrSsana which has the usual mouldingB and a 
pair of spikes, the style of which adds beauty to the bearing of the figure. In view of 
all these this bronze may be assigned to the beginning of the second quarter of the 
10th century A.D. 

The Kaliya-krishna belonging to a gentleman in Madras, may be seen to be Fig. 64 
another magnificent example of the art of the period. It is not only interesting from 
the point of view of art but also from the point of view of iconography. This is the first 
time that a bronze image of an avatar of Vishnu is met with. In the subsequent 
periods, especially after about 1400 A.D., bronzes representing this avatar were 
produced in large numbers. That this aspect of Krishna has been a favourite theme 
with the artists of South India from a very early period is evident from a sculptural 
representation of it occurring in the Dharmaraja-ratha at Mahabalipuram 1 .. That 
centuries of experience has stood in good stead in making an artistic representation 
of the theme in bronze is amply borne out by this beautiful piece. 


. C. Sivaramamurti, Guide to Mahabcdipuram , p. 14. 
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The hoods of the serpent, in fact, the whole figure, are delineated in a masterly 
manner. Sheltered under the spread-out hoods, is the bust of Ka|iya himself with his 
hands held in aS\jall pose. Though this bust is not given so much attention by the 
sthapati as is bestowed upon even the hoods of the serpent, yet the quality of its 
modelling is unimpaired. The cleverness of the sthapati is apparent in the beautiful 
manner in which the serpent-tail is pulled out from the human waist with ease and 
artistic effect. The splendid quality of the figure is revealed also by the way the curved 
neck part of the serpent is attached to the simple padmdsana. This asana is seen to 
be identical in workmanship with that of the Subrahmanya from KilaiyQr (Fig. 61) 
examined above. Further the bhadrSsana , with which this is cast together, is also 
similar to its prototype except for the presence here of rings on either side. The 
proportions of the asana are quite in keepi ng with the slender but beautiful form of the 
dancing Krishna, and thus the whole figure is found to be endowed with ethereal 
splendour. 

At Tandantottam, a village six miles to the east of Kumbhakonam were discovered 
a number of interesting bronzes of which four sets have been published by Dr. C. 
Minakshi in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XXVIII, 
No.2. She says that “about thirty-five idols were shown in a dark room (of the Siva 
temple at the place); a few of them could be identified as those that were dugout? (ibid). 
Two of the sets of bronzes are very valuable for our study here. They are the 
“Vinfidhara and Parvati” and Vrishav&hanamurti, Parvati and Bull. Although 
several features are common to both the sets yet the former set is slightly earlier than 
the latter one. We shall examine them one after the other as they seem to follow closely 
each other in date. 

Before proceeding to describe the so-called Vinadhara and Parvati group in full, 
their identification may be dealt with first. 

Dr. Minakshi has straightaway identified the figure of&iva as Vinadhara and has 
in this connection instituted a comparison of this bronze with the Vinadhara bronzes 
in the Madras Museum and from Vadararigam. Of the former the one from Belur 
(Fig.56) discussed above may be said to bear some affinity to this bronze. On a close 
examination one will find some differences in detail between these two pieces. First 
of all the stance of this bronze is alidha whereas the BeltTr VinSdhara is in alldharcum- 
abhahga pose. Secondly no serpent is introduced on the person of the latter while its 
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introduction in the present instance seems to be deliberate. Thirdly the position of the 
left arm in this figure is such as to suggest that it is intended to hold a bow rather than 
a vipa. On these grounds, this figure may be taken to represent Tripurantaka rather 
than Vinadhara and the figure of the goddess as Tripurasundan. Even though it may 
be argued that the serpent is a characteristic ornament of 6iva and therefore of 
Vinadhara also, very rarely it is found, in such a prominent manner, associated with 
Vinadhara figures. True, its association with Tripurantaka figures too is not common. 

But taking it together with the alldha posture, its introduction may be calculated to 
enhance the fierceness of the theme, whereas no such explanation is possible of this 
detail in Vinadhara figures. Another important point to be noted here is that figures 
representing Vinadhara are not accompanied, by figures of his consort, whereas in the 
present instance a figure of the goddess Tripurasundan is also seen. 

Tripurantaka, about 75 cm high, stands in the significant alidha posture, which Fig. 65 
is rarely met with in representations of the theme in bronze. A high jata-makuta, 
almost tylindrical in foi^n with rounded top, is seen on the head. It is not as clear as 
that of the Nallur Natesa. The crescent moon, Datura flower and the ornament with 
prongs are seen on it. They are, however, not in high relief. The usual fillet is seen 
on the forehead. Face is oval and chubby. Eye-brows are ridge-like and eye-lids and 
eyes are moulded in a naturalistic manner,. Nose is high and moulded as if it is of flesh 
and blood. The lips is sensitive. The expression that results from these features is 
rather serious. Like the Kiratamurti (Fig.44), a simple naturalistic patra-kundala is 
seen in the right ear, instead of in the left ear. When discussing this feature above 
(pp.68-69) it was stated that in early sculptures of &iva, the employment of this 
kundala in the left ear only, had not become standardised. While it may be true even 
in the present instance, the occurrence of this feature in the figure mentioned above, 
makes this inference highly probable that this reversed way of showing the kundala 

t 

is confined to war-like figures of Siva, because in them the left side instead of being 
effeminate becomes manly. If this is accepted as plausible, then this feature may be 
said to afford an additional proof in support of our identification of this figure as 
Tripurantaka. The left ear is empty. 

Neck is short and a single Kara of Rudraksha berries with a pendant adorns it. 
Yajnopavita seems to be of pearls. The udara^bandha is broad. The torso with the 
head is bent to the left and the slenderness that characterised the modelling of earlier 
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bronzes is lacking in this and it is somewhat heavy. Nevertheless the lines on either 
side still retain their purity and rhythmic flow. The chest is slightly narrow. The 
shoulders are well formed probably to suggest the supreme prowess of the Lord. A 
braided lock of hair is seen on either shoulder. Behind the right shoulder is seen the 
raised hood of a serpent and it adds beauty to the Agere. 

Arms are long and beautifully modelled. The armlets seem to be simple bands 
with a knot on the outer side. The ends of the hands are wen prominently on each arm 
and another band similar to that of the female figure discussed above is also seen. 
Right fore-arm, is held at right angle to the portion above it and this hand is in kataka 
poee. The left arm is lifted up to shoulder level with its fore-arm held up vertically. Its 
hand is in thepostureofholdinga longbow. The treatment of this arm is graceful. The 
bust of this figure viewed separately will be found to be a masterly work from the 
points of view of proportions, vigour, restrained decoration and a fine sense of plastic 
modelling. 

The legs, like the arms, are tapering from the thighs to the anklets, and their 
model ling is also fine. But their proportions seem to be not quite compatible with those 
of the bust. The line from the top of the headdress to the foot appears, therefore, 
elongated. Although individually each leg displays well the skill ofthestfaipatf, in the 
disposition of both the legs he seems to have faltered a little. The right leg is planted 
firmly on the pedestal. To show this he has made this leg rather stiff. Furthermore, 
the bend that is seen on the right hip has apparently not been worked successfully. 
Consequently, the lines that frame this leg have suffered slight distortion. The 
treatment of the left leg is defintely better. The Wnd at the knee here is naturaL But 
it is apparently much and this emphasis has made the bust to bend forward a little too 
much. A padasara is seen on each foot. 

The loin-cloth is tight-fitting. It is treated in the form of wav*<upon-wave pattern 
met with in the earlier figures. The waist-band and the knot in front are simple. From 
it hangs down a short end of the loin-cloth. It is attached to the left thigh. 

Pig. 66 At the back the height of the headdress is dearly seen, as well as its other details. 

A large iiras-cakm of lotus petals with their ends unbound by a rim is seen. It is cup¬ 
like and has a knob in the centre. A set of four beautiful strands of hair, twisted at their 
tips and with wide space between them are seen on either side of the back. It is not 
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clear if there is the pendant in the space between the twn nets of strands, which is seen 
in the &iva figures discussed above. But it is most probably present here. The 
treatment of the braided locks is especially noteworthy. To the set of locks on the right 
side is added the serpent. Its wavy line and raised hood enhance the beauty of this 
side. The other details such as the sacred thread, the stomach-band the waist-band 
are also seen clearly. The treatment of the projecting end of the loin-cloth in the middle 
of the waist is noteworthy and it is not prominent as in some of the bronzes noticed 
above. 

The rounded character of the modelling is easily recognised from this side, 
especially from the buttocks, legB and the arms. Except for the slightly excessive bend 
of the figure to its left side, on the whole, its stance as seen from this side, is full of life, 
brought about by the rhythmic flow of lines. 

The padmasana on which this figure stands is interesting, in that it is square in 
shape instead of circular or oval. That it is worked like a double-lotus is clear, which 
shows the unmistakable conventionalisation of this motif by this time. As has been 
said above, the padmasana instead of being fixed to the bhadrasana, is separate and 
the latter asana , on which it should have been placed, is missing. 

The Tripurasundari (about 66 cm high) as required by the ^ilpa texts, is shorter 
than the Tripurantaka. The apex of its makuta reaches only upto the level of the 
shoulder of the latter. This does not seem to have been so rigorously followed during 
earlier periods as far instance the Uma of the Somaskanda group from TiruvSlangSdu 
(Fig.36) is npt much shorter than the 6iva. Strict adherence to the rules of the texts 
seems therefore to have come into vogue only from about the time of this group of 
bronzes. It is well-known that in the subsequent periods no sthapad was allowed to 
swerve, even slightly from this practice. The figure stands in a slight bhahga leaning 
to the left side. * 

A karandormakuta of a peculiar form is seen on the head. It is high and conical. 
There are only three karandas at the top, occupyingone third of the total height of the 
makuta. The lower part seems to be plain. Such a makuta has not been met with in 
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any other bronze. 1 Its style is obviously less evolved than that of the makutas of the 

SI ?.i * „ 

devis of Vishqu No.l of the Catalogue, but more evolved than that of Parvati (?) 
discussed above. Though tall, the circumference of its brim being less than that of the 
head, the makufa does not fit the head properly. Besides these peculiarities, it being 
associated with Parvati whose figures usually show a jafd-mukuta or kesorbandha, 
this karanda-makuta becomes important for a comparative study of Parvati figures. 
The face in oval and it is somewhat projecting out. This, coupled with the narrow 
forehead, is so different from the treatment of the face of Tripurantaka that one is 
likely to suspect if this was by the same sthapati who did the latter or not. But, except 
for this difference, there is apparently perfect agreement in the rendering of the other 
details of these two figures, which proves the fact that both of them were made by one 
and the same sthapati. The expression on the face is slightly dazed. If so, it is quite 
in keeping with the awe-inspiring situation namely the destruction of the demons of 
the three cities by Tripurantaka which she witnessed. Makararkundalas are seen in 
the ears. 

Neck is short and a broad kanthi adorns it. Kyqjnopavita with.a single strand is 
seen passingbetween the full, almost addorsed and beautifully modelled, breasts. The 
naval portion is also fine but the waist is a bit heavier than that of the Parvati (?) 
discussed (Fig.59) above. Shoulders of this figure too is powerful like those of 
Tripurantaka. A lock of hair decorated with flowers falls gracefully on each shoulder. 
A simple thick valaya with a knot on the outer side is seen on each upper arm. Below 
this is seen an elbow-ornament which is also a simple band as seen in the previous 
Parvati (?) figure. But a special feature of the ornament of this figure is that it has a 
small projection on the outer side, making it a vqji-bandha , which is seen for the first 
time here and which becomes a characteristic feature of a majority of figures belonging 
to the periods immediately following the one to which this figure is assigned. It is seen 
only in some of the figures belongingtostill later periods. Right hand is in kanaka and 
the left is in lola poses. A set of three valayas is seen on each wrist, and rings adorn 


1. The Hea drees of Parvati illustrated on Plate 49 in the Art of India and Pakistan, may first sight 
seem to be similar to this. But its remoteness to the maJtufa of the bronze under discussion will 
be apparent on a closer examination. Whild in the present instance the karancfas start from above 
half the length of the makuta, in tl>e Parvati dealt with in the above book the entire makufa is of 
kara/ujas. Interestingly themaAufa of Sita illustrated on Plate 57 (Fig. 327) of the same book, and 
dated to 17th-18th century A.D., is of this type which is howeve r considerably evolved. On this 
ground and lower garment, the Parvati illustrated in the book may have to be assigned to a much 
later date than the 10th century A.D. 
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the fingers. The arms are also modelled thick, but the fingers are delicate and the 
gestures beautiful. The left arm appears to be long, reaching upto the knees, which 
is a characteristic of early sculptures. 

The hips are rather heavy, and legs thick and fleshy. Nevertheless there is a subtle 
suggestion of beautiful rhythm in their lines. Unlike the Tripurantaka, the postures 
of the legs are deftly handled, the erect right legbeingquite in keeping with the gently 
bendingand slightly advancing left leg. The knee-caps are not prominent. A padasara 
is seen on each foot. The garment which closely cling* to the leg*, reaches to the ankles 
and it is done in the characteristic wave-over-wave pattern. But the modelled lineB of 
the waves do not show themselves so much as in some of the bronzes to be noticed 
below. There are four bands of sashes on the waist with a simple knot in front but with 
no loops. Bows or hanging ends of garment are not seen on the sides because they are 
rarely met with in female figures. For instance, these are absent from the Parvatl(?) 
discussed above and also in several bronzes representing goddesses and women to be 
discussed below. An end of the garment in seen attached to the right leg. It reaches 
to the ankle, whereas in the previous Pffrvatl (?), it stopped half way. 

Examination of the back of the figure shows the four karcuylaa forming the 
topmost part of the makuta distinctly. The siras-cakra unlike that of Tripurantaka is 
like a wheel with a rim. The spokes are thick and so close to each other that there is 
only a small space between them. The central knob is thick and a tassel hangs from 
it. Below this are seen the braided locks with twisted ends arranged closely. It must 
be mentioned here that an ornament enclosing these strands of hair is seen. Such an 
ornament is conspicuously seen in several figures of devis of Vishnu (Fig.124) of later 
periods. The bands of the girdle are distinct. The end of the garment tucked up in the 
waist comparatively small. The rounded feature of the figure are distinctly seen from 
this side. 

The figure stands on a padmTisana which is circular in shape. The petals of the 
lotus both in this figure and in the Tripurantaka are much evolved. No longer are they 
treated each in a distinct manner. Each petal coalesces with theother with the result 
only a jumble of them is seen. The line of demarcation between the upper and the lower 
parts is however very clear. 

As a group, these two figures are seen to go together well. The ati-bhahga of 
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Tripurantaka is beautifully balanced by the almost erect figure of Tripurasundari 
which has its place only on the left side of Tripurantaka. Both the figures bend to the 
left. Yet there does not seem to be any incongruity in this, because this is countered 
by the slightly lifted up right arms of both of them, and the left arm of Tripuiantaka 
lifted high up. The modellingo^both the figures is distinctly more advanced than that 
of the figures noticed up till now. A definite swing towards heaviness is perceptible. 
Nevertheless this group is a fine one. From the workmanship these bronzes piay be 
dated to about the same period as the above discussed bronzes, i.e., the second quarter 
of the 10th century A.D. 

— 

The other group of bronzes representing Vrishavahanamurti from the same place, 

namely, Tan<jlantottem, show features which are slightly more advanced than those 

of the previous group. But as will be shown below, these bronzes, from every point of 

view, may have to be considered as amongst the most magnificent specimens of 

bronzes of South India. Three figures form the group. They are &iva, Parvatl and a 

bull, all standing. The posture of Siva is such as to make him stand leaning against 

the bull to his left. Such representations are usually called as either Vrishavahanamurti 

or VrishabharudhamQrti or vrishabhantikamurti. 1 The meaning of the former two 

words, more particularly the second, is jva riding on the bull’, and that of the last is 
/ 

*Siva beside bull*. It is, therefore, more appropriate to call this by the term 

% 

Vrishabhantikamurti than by any of the other two. But the term Vrishbhavahana- 
deva is mentioned in an inscription of Rqjarqja I’s time 2 , which is adopted here. 

Fig. 67 4iva as Vrishbhavihana, ht. about 106 cm, has only two arms like the one from 
Tiruvenkadu (Fig., 128) to be noticed below, aswell as other bronzes representing the 
theme, of later periods also. It seems, therefore, to be a rule to show feiva in this aspect 
as two-armed except in rare instances. The figure stands on a padmasana in the 
beautiful abhahga pose. The jafarmakuta is not high but it is treated in a manner 
which is at once beautiful and .delicate. The braided locks and the other details are in 
high relief. On top is the usual flower which is shown here Very prominently. It may 
be saiS that this has become a crowning piece, in the real sense of the term, because 
its depiction is really in the nature of enhancing the glory of the figure. The Datura 


1. TA. Gopinatha Rao, EUmsnU of Hindu Iconography, Val, H, Pt. I. P. 362. 

2. A.R.B. for 1918, No. 466 from the feiva templeat Tiruvenkadu, Tai\jore District. 
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flower, serpents and the crescent moon are all seen clearly. As usuall the keyuror\\kB 
ornament adorns the central part of the mahuta. A finely worked broad patta is seen 
above the forehead. On either side of the makuta is a series of ends oljatas projecting 
slightly out. Though the ends of locks of this type seen in the Natesa from 
Poruppumettuppatti (Fig.54) are larger and so may, on that account, be considered to 
indicate a late date for that bronze, yet their style being archaic, compared to that of 
the jata-ends of the feiva in question which is highly refined, that Natesa is given an 
earlier date than this bronze. 

The face has the form of a beautiful ovoid and the features are delineated in a 
manner which is almost unsurpassed for their beauty except of course a few bronzes, 

such as the Natesa (Fig. 93) from Sivapuram, which have comparable features. 
The forehead is narrow and there is the third eye. The eyebrows are naturalistic, as 
also the eye-lids, nose, lips, chin and cheeks. The ears are short but are full of feeling; 
and they are empty. The beautiful smile that beams through the highly sensitive lips 
suggests supreme bliss. 

The neck is neither too high nor too short. A pair oikanthis adorn it. Of these the 
lower one is broader. Yajriopavita is single-stranded and short. It is shown as taking 
a circuit round the navel, which is a novel feature. The udarobandha is simple but 
broad. The torso, like that of the Tripurantaka discussed above shows heavy 
modelling but nevertheless its proportions are kept within reasonable bounds so as to 
make if fit exquisitely well with the modelling of the whole figure. The chest is very 
broad with the result, the lines of the sides are bent a little and therefore appear to be 
wide-mouthed as it were. Further development of this feature is best illustrated by the 
RSma (Fig.96) from Vadakkuppanaiyur. While in the Rama this feature seems to be 
slightly stiff, here its treatment is natural and hence beautiful. Shoulders are strong 
and powerful. On the left shoulder is seen a graceful strand of hair. On the right one 
is the pendent ornament which is prominent. Arms are rather heavily moulded, the 
slimness that characterised the figures like Trivikrama (Fig.53) and the Buddha 
(Fig.58) definitely seems to have become a tradition of the past by now. In^his figure, 
however, this new development has not produced any bad effect, because the whole 
figure is quite proportionate. Oh each arm is seen a naga-valaya of the simplest type. 
It is wound round only once, both the head and tail of the ridga beingseen in front.. The 
band on the elbow, called vfyi-bandha is very interesting in this figure. It seems to be 
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a simple band of cloth with a knot on the outer side, from which project out prominently 
its ends. It is not seen In this form in the figures noticed above except theTripurantaka 
(Fjg.65). A significant point to be noted in the depiction of this detail is as follows: In 
the earliest bronzes discussed above, it is not only very prominent but is the only 
ornament on the arm. But in the bronzes of the subsequent period a keyura or nfigar 
valayq, begins to take its place. Still later, besides the armlet, a small band on the 
elbow was also depicted, e.g., Trivikrama from Singanallur, Natesa from Nallur and 
Vinadhara from Belur; but its importance was definitely secondary to that of the 
armlet. Here in the present instance this elbow orriament is given prominence equal 
to that of the armlet shown above it. As will be seen below, for some time 
hereafterwards, this ornament retains its prominence. On the wrists are serpents 
serving as bangles. The right arm is held in a graceful posture hanging low with a 
slight bend at the elbow and its hand is in kataka pose. The left arm is held at an angle 
of about 45° to the shoulder with its fore-arm bent so as to suggest that the figure is 
supporting itself by placing this hand on the back of the bull. To emphasis this posture, 
the trunk of the figure is also slightly bent to left. The treatment of the fingers which 
are adorned with ring* is as usual delicate and tender. 

The hips and the legs are modelled perfectly well, and not even a trace of the 
deficiencies met with in theTripurantaka discussed above is evident. The line running 
from the arm-pit down, does not halt anywhere till it reaches the toes; besides, it flows 
in a manner which is at once smooth and graceful. The same is the case with the left 
leg too. Here the bend at the knee adds charm to the beautiful posture of the bronze. „ 
The knee-caps are seen clearly and padasaras adorn the feet. 

The loin-cloth is in the characteristic wave form, each wave being distinctly shown. 
Its one end is seen in a short triangular form between the legs. Three bands are seen 
on the waist with a beautiful simhcirmukha knot in front. 

Fig. 68 At the back the beauty of the jatd-mukuta is seen at its best; the projecting ends 
of jatas, on either side, are done in a praiseworthy manner. The pafta seen in front, 
is depicted pronouncedly. The treatment of the braided locks that hang down, is 
admirable. On each side is seen a set of five strands with gracefully twisted ends. In 
the space between the t^fo sets is seen the usual pipal-leaf-like pendent ornament, 
which is here very broad and prominent. But it does not hang lower than the jatas 
whereas in some of the figures, noticed above, it hangs down beyond the ends of the 
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jatds Among the other details, specially noteworthy are the loin-cloth, its end tucked 
up in the middle of the waist and the elbow ornament. No siras-cakra is present. As 
it is not also present in the devT figure, accompanying this, probably it was not shown 
in either of them. 

Above all,the perfection of modelling, in the round, of this figure is noticeable to 
great advantage from this side. The treatment of the legs, buttocks and the torso, as 
seen from here, proves beyond doubt the fact that this is a gem of a bronze and that 
the sthapati who created this was of no mean ability. Indeed he shoud have been a gret 
sadhaka to attain to such mastery in his profession, as would be able not only to 
conceive grand themes like this but also to execute them so perfectly. 

The Padmdsana on which the figure stands is also exquisitely worked. But the 
prominence given to the tips of the petals and the narrowing of the space between two 
of them are traits characteristic of advanced technique. 

Parvati, ht. about 86 cm, also stands on a padmdsana of similar workmanship, Fig. 69 
in abhahga, which is neither abhahga, as the bend is more than that characterises this 
posture, nor tribhahga because the three bends of this posture have not yet been 
emphasised so much as in usually associated with such figures. Whatever may be the 
nature of the bhahga, its gracefulness and rhythm are apparent. An important 
feature of this figure is that it is bent to the left with the left hand in kataka pose and 
that its position, instead of on the left of Siva, in on his right. The significance of this 
change of position is not known, especially when we know that in all the examples of 
Vrishabhavahanamurti that we know of, Pfirvat! as a rule, stands to the left of &iva. 

Unlike the Tripurasundari figure which is much shorter than the Tripurantaka, here 
Parvati is only slightly shorter, its makuta reaching to about the level of the eyes of 
Siva. So the observations made there regarding Agamic injunctions do not seem to 
have been strictly adhered to in this instance. This aspect has, on the other hand, 
made the group perfect from the ppint of view of composition too. 

-This Parvati figure has a jaid-makuta or keiarbandha which is similar in style 

to that of feiva himself. Here, however, the projecting ends of jatds and the emblems 

/ 

of Siva are not present. The floral decorations on this makuta are tastefully 
represented. The patta above the forehead is also beautifully depicted. Though there 
is not so much difference in the treatment of the faces ef these two figures as is found 
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between the two figures discussed above, namely Tripurantaka and Tripurasundari, 
some difference does exist, the reason for which is not known. While the face of Siva 
is nealry round, it is elongate in this Ptrvati; and the manner in which the eyes are 
depicted here is slightly different from that of the eyes of Siva. In spite of these 
differences, the other features, particularly modelling, of these figures proclaim that 
they were made by one and the same sthapati. The expression on the face is rather 
serious. The ears are empty in this figure also. 

Two beautiful kanthis are seen on the neck; the upper one is broad and the lower 
one is Slender. A channavira is seen on the trunk; but no sacred thread is present. The 
curves of this cross-band are rendered beautifully. The treatment of the bust is similar 
to thakt of the bust of Siva. The breasts are full and highly sensuously modelled.The 
postures of the arms are exceedingly well executed-. The right arm is in lola pose and 
it seems to reach to the knee. Though the rendering of this pose may seem to be 
somewhat stiff the wonderful manner in which the hand and its fingers are rendered, 
removes at once the illusion, and makes it throb with life. Moreover the lines of the 
arm are seen to vibrate with exquisite rhythm. The left hand is in kataka pose. On 
the arms are seen keyuras with the prongB projecting up from them. The vaji-bandhas 
of this figure, which are very conspicuous, form its most interesting detail. The band 
with a simple knot on the outerside, seen on the elbow of ^iva now shows a small fan¬ 
like projection. An earliest example of this detail in.a female figure was seen in the 
Parvati (?) from Washington (Fig.69), where it is only a double-course band without 
any projection. Something like a projection was seen in the Tripurasundari examined 
above. Its full development is, therefore, met with in this figure. Besides the 
projection, the inclined manner of showing the band makes the ornament lovely. On 
the wrists is a series of thin valayas , also shown in a slightly inclined position which 
suggests that the figure is in the attitude of slow motion. Rings adorn the fingers. 

The rendering of the part below the waist is akin in all respects to the rendering 
of the same part of Siva, except for the difference in the garments worn by them. Here 
the garment is a 6ari whereas in &iva it is a loin-cloth. The depiction of the folds in 
the form of wavy lines is again an exquisite feature of this figure also, in which respect 
it H^ls few equals. One end of the garment is tucked beautifully on the right side and 
it hangs down on the thigh with graceful folds at its tip. Three bands are seen on the 
waist Of which the uppermost seems to be a gem-set girdle (ratnormekhala). The other 
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two are simpler but the central one is broad and has a small knot in front. A very 
interesting detail met with here is the tassel with heart-like pendant hangingon the 
right thigh. Probably a similar one is seen on the left thigh too. This particular 
decoration is extremely beautifully depicted in the Parvati (Fig. 76) now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, discussed below. Neither loops in front nor 
bow decorations on either side are seen here. While the other end of the antariya 
(Lower garment) of the Tripurasundari figure is seen attached to the right leg here it 
is attached to the left leg. Further it is broader and more prominent here than in the 
other figure. It is seen in this fashion for the first time only here. Its history is 
interesting and it will be known gradually as we go on examining more and more 
examples uf bronzes. A thick broad and kihkini- attached padasara is seen on each 
foot. 

The postures of the legs like those of the arms, are delineated with consummate 
skill and they appear to be life-like. Introduced to relieve the monotony and rigidity 
that are inherent in a sculpture with its conspicuous frontality, the bhahgas of the legs 
have enhanced the beauty of the figure which has thus become'undoubtedly another 
gem of a bronze. 

On the other side the details from head to foot are as usual clear cut. The splendid 
manner in which the hair is arranged is easily seen from this side. The flowers and 
bands that decorate the kesarbandha are charming. More interesting and beautiful 
is the treatment of the braided locks of hair that hang down on the back. The twisted 
ends of each strand is of fine workmanship. Instead of showingonly a few long strands 
with much space between them, here also, as is usual with images of devis a number 
of them are shown close to each other. But the pattern which the sthapoti has made 
out of these locks of hair is exceedingly well conceived and beautifully executed. In the 
case of the Tripurasundari figure, an ornament enclosing these strands of hair was 
seen. But it is absent here. It, therefore, seems that at the time when these were 
made, the practice of introducing this ornament did not become conventionalised but 
was only optional. But from a slightly later period this becomes more or less an 
invariable feature of almost all the bronzes. 

At the middle of the back side is seen a simple clasp securing firmly the four ends 
of the channavira. This clasp becomes orriate in later bronzes as will be seen below 
e.g., the Slta from Vadakkuppanaiyur (Fig.96). Other details of interest on this side 


Fig. 70 ' 
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are the knot of the keyura which is something similar to the knot of the elbow-band of 
£'iva himself and to that of the keyUra of Matarigi (Fig. 149) to be discussed below; the 
prominent tucked-up end of the garment at the middle of the waist, the bands of the 
girdle, the graceful posture and the exquisite modellingof the limbs, now unmistakably 
in the round all these details show clearly that this is one of the very fine examples of 
the art. It may be mentioned here that the ParvatT (Fig.76) to be discussed below 
seems to be more or less a replica of this figure. As has been said above, when the 
figures of S'iva and Parvati each a perfect specimen of its kind, form a group, the glory 
of the composition may as well be imagined. The illustrations do not at all do justice 
to the magnificence of the originals. 

/ 

The bull (Fig.67) height about 70 cm, the vehicle of S'iva, seen beside him is 

another masterpiece which also adds considerably to the excellence of the group. It is 

/ 

short compared to S'iva and possesses only short horns. But its modelling is 

4 

naturalistic which makes it throb with life. Its uplifted head with outstretched ears, 
as if listening intently to some sound, the two rows of bells and a chain, worked in a 
tasteful manner seen on the neck, the beautiful hump, the slender but powerful torso 
and the strong and proportionate legs, each pair of which stands on an oval 
padmasana are all executed without the slightest degree of hesitation or waveringand 
with a supreme confidence by the sthapati. On account of this it may be taken to be 
one of the very few masterpieces of animal studies in bronze. Interestingly the bull is 
cast hollow while the other figures are cast solid. In fact, animal figures are generally 
cast hollow. 

Regarding the date of the above group of bronzes Dr. Minakshi says : “From a 
general study of the Tandantottam images in relation to published C51a images, it 
may be tentatively maintained that the unearthed images described above belong to 
the early Coja period rather than to the time of Pallavamalla." This statement is 
cautious indeed, but i$ is also vague because the duration of the early Chola period is 
given differently by different historians. The well-known classification of the Chola 
rule into two broad divisions, namely early and later, with the dates 860-1100 A.D., 
and 1100-1360 A.D., respectively, is the one given by Professor Dubreuil. It will thus 
be found that bronzes said to belong to one of these two divisions, may be placed 

anywhere within the 260-year period. ThoughHhis was perhaps permissible about 

* 

twenty-five years ago when knowledge about the bronzes was very much circumscribed, 
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at present sufficient data are available to place the bronzes more or less definitely in 
the period of one or the other of the important monarchs ef the Chola or other royal 
dynasties. We have already assigned the Tripurantaka and his consort to the second 
quarter of the 10th century. This Vrishabha vahanamarti group may also be said to 
belong to the same period. 

While the above mentioned bronzes were recently photographed, a few more 1 
bronzes of great beauty were discovered at Tandantottam. These are some of the 
thirty and odd bronzes said, by Dr. C. Minakshi, to have been discovered at the place. 

Of these newly discovered ones, the following two bronzes are equally, if not more, 
interesting than the bronzes described above. 

The Nates'a is as much interesting as the above mentioned pieces. In fact being Fig. 71 
a product of the school under discussion, it possesses all the qualities of a best example 
of the art Qf the period and it being a representation of S'iva’s cosmic activity, its 
workmanship is splendid and it may, therefore, be called easily an outstanding 
specimen of the art of bronzes. That its modelling and finish are exactly similar to the 
above items is apparent. Further, that its position is prior to the Okkur Natesa 
(Fig.88) is also easily known not only from the disposition of the limbs but also from 
the ornaments and pedestal. 

The whirling locks are not present here and th ejatSs are arranged in a makuta 
form with the crescent moon on the right side near the top, and the Datura flower at 
the bottom of left side. A remarkable feature of the makuta is the string of four or five 
flowers hanging on the right side, which is a unique detail not met with in any other 
Natela bronze. Besides this, the patta seems to go round the head and it can be seen 
from the beautiful loop depicted parallel to thaj-ight ear. The face is round and chubby 
and its feature^ are bold. The expression suggests amazement. The ornaments 
include two beaded haras, a smoothly flowing thick yqjfiopavita/an ydara-bandha of 
stiff patta, nagavalaya type of armlets with its head worked in an ornate manner, 
simple bangles on the wrists, rings in the fingers and padasaras with kihkirus. The 
depiction of the serpent on the lower right fore-arm is simply charming. Similar is the 
case with the piece of cloth seen on the left shoulder. On the right shoulder is the 
characteristic pendant which is not clearly seen in the picture. The damaru held in the 
upper right hand is noteworthy for its realistic workmanship. The flame in the upper 
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left hand is not only simple and beautiful but also gives a clue to the place of the bronze 
before the Okkur Natesa. The flame has only three tongues and it is kept in a small 
receptacle. Further the charming manner in which it is held is noteworthy, In fact, 
the disposition of the two uplifted upper arms with their forearms bent at right angles 
seems to make the figure soar high in the ethereal regions. The arm in the gqjarhasta 
pose is yet low and the sthapati who made this piece was therefore very near the perfect 
form which has been achieved only at a slightly later period as exemplified by the 
Nates'a from &'ivapuram (Fig.93) to be dicussed below. These remarks are applicable 
to the pose of the left legalso. The ApasmdraPurusha is insignificant, but the pedestal 
which is of the bhadrbsana type is simple possessing the usual pair or spikes. 
Unfortunately the tiruvasi or prabhdvali is not preserved. 

The back view shows the petal led siras-cakra with a tassel hanging from its 
central knob. Interestingly, twisted strands of hair gradually fall on the back. Owing 
to the presence of the hesitation in depicting the dnantfartSndava mode properly, the 
majesty of the pose associated with it is slightly impaired and it is seen from the 
treatment of the lines of the left side as well as by the sharp angle that the right thigh 
makes at the hip. Despite this very insignificant imperfection, this piece deserves all 
that has been said above about its qualities. 

Pig, 72 The other bronze represents Subrahmanya as Brahmasasta. In fact iconographically 
it is a significant specimen and coming as it does from the heart of the Cho|a country, 
it testifies to the importance that the Subrahmanya worship had in South India in 
those early times. Especially noteworthy is the aspect represented here, and the 
remakrs relating to that aspect made about the Subrahmanya (Fig.61) from Kilaiyur 
are applicable here also. The figure is in erect posture and is only single-faced and four- 
armed with the upper right and left hands holding his characteristic weapons, sakti 
and vqjra respectively. The shape of the vqjra of this bronze is noteworthy. Unlike the 
shape of the weapon seen in the Kilaiyur Subrahmanya (Fig.61),'here it has a trident 
at each end. It may be mentioned here the fact that during this period and the one 
immediately following this, Subrahmanya imdges were made with only this type of 
vqjra 1 . The lower right and left hands are ilT abhaya and kati-hasta poses. The 
makuta does not seem to be of karandas and the thick garland-like decoration going 
round the head is noteworthy. Prominent patrorkundalas adorn the ears. A thick 

1. For two figureaof this type belonging to early Chola times, see Figs. 6 and 8 of PI. XXVIII in Lalil 

Kola No. 5. 
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Kara is seen on the neck, and below it is the ring-like vaikaksha, two strands of which 
go one on each side while the third simply hangs in the middle. There is the interesting 
shoulder ornament on the right side only. This and the armlets and wristlets are 
similar to those of the other images of this group. The decorative details on the waist 
include the clasp, without simha-mukha design, of the somewhat deeply curving 
median loop of the sash, the ornate bows and hanging ends of cloth with beautifully 
frilled tips on the side, and padasaras. The interesting details seen at the back are the 
siraS-cakra the beautiful array of twisted strands of hair seen over the back of the neck 
and the broad band consisting of several beaded strings hangingfrom the middle of the 
strands of hair. The pedestal consists of padmasana and bhadrctsana , both moulded 
together. The latter is exceedingly simple but beautiful, while the workmanship of the 
Padmasana is superb: Thus this bronze is quite an outstanding example of the art of 
the period. In fact the foregoing discussion of the items from Tandantottam reveals 
the importance of the hoard and its significance for a study of the ati in South India. 

/ , 

The figure of standing Siva representing Kiratamurti from Tiruvelvikkudi, 
Tai\jore District, 1 now in the Tai\jore Art Gallery may be taken up next for examination. 

The figure, interestingly, stands gracefully in a slight tribhanga. The jatd-makuta 
is short and its details including the ornament are shown in high relief. It is these 
features that make this figure belong to the school of Parantaka I. The broad eyes, 
short nose, the thick but sensitive lips, the short ears and the nearly square shape of 
the face that characterise this figure are continued from now on as a type. A number 
of bronzes with this facial type will be dealt with below. This bronze may, therefore, 
be taken'to be one of the first examples illustrating this new development. 

In the left ear is a long thin patra-kundala. The neck is short. A broad gem-set 
kanthi is seen on it. The yajfiopavita is three-stranded and shows the double-bell 
* clasp, from which hangs a looped end of the thread, on the left chest. Each strand 
shows grooves incised on it. The udorocbandha is broad. The treatment of the torso 
is exquisite. It is akin to the .torso of the Vrishabhayahanamurti discussed above, but 
here the line on the right side is more deeply bent at the place of stomach, in order to 
emphasise the bhanga of the figure to the left. On each shoulder is seen a twisted 


Pig. 74 


1. O.C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, PI. XIV; A.K. Coomaraawamy, Vuuakarma, ii, Fig. 28. 
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strand if hair of simple workmanship. On the right shoulder, however, there is the 
pendant usually met with in the £>iva figures discussed above. It is, however, neither 
broad nor show tassels flanking it. But that it is at a developed stage is seen from the 
refined treatment of the pipal-leaf pendant as well as of the ribbon to which it is 
attached. The modelling of the shoulders is powerful. 

The four arms are obviously short and stout. This is conspicuously seen in the part 
above the elbow. The charm that is seen in the slender limbs of earlier figures seems 
gradually to disappear although in this instance it is preserved to some extent. This 
is probably due to the graceful gestures of the hands and the fine modelling of the 
fingers. The upper arms start from the elbow, almost at right angles to the lower arms. 
The armlet is of the type which we have called as riagarvalaya of which the band part 
as well as the head is well developed. Three thick bangles adorn the wrists. A ring is 
worn on each finger. The emblems most probably parasu and deer are missing from 
the upper hands while both the lower hands are in kataka pose in the attitude of 
holding something. 

The hips and legs are as beautiful as the upper part and are slightly more 

developed than those of Vrishabhavahanamurti from Tandantottam. The knee-caps 

are emphasised. Nevertheless, the postures of the legs are done in an excellent 

manner. The bend of the left leg, which is the result of the bend of the torso to the left, 

is executed with great skill and this responsible for the splendid poise of the figure. The 

loin-cloth is treated in the wavy manner but the space between two waves is much less 

here, and its end that hangs between the legB is noteworthy because it does not show 

% 

the dagger like shape. The refinement of the motif on the clasp of the waist-band is 
significant especially from the minute workmanship of the threads that spring from 
its top. It may be noted that though its looks like asimharmukha it is not really worked 
like that. The uttariya seems wound only once here; and there is the broad gem-set 
girdle above it. Above all these, a new ornament is seen in this figure. It is the long 
pendant hanging from the right thigh. A more prominent ornament of this type has 
been noticed in the Parvati of Vrishabhavahana group from Tapdantottam, and this 
is seen in a still more prominent manner in the Parvati (Fig.76) belonging to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York and in the Parvati (Fig.80) from Kodumudi 
to be discussed below. A thick anklet is seen on each foot and a ring round each big 
toe. 

At the back side the jatSrmakuta is not particularly interesting except for the 
developed keyura like ornaments on either side seen on the part above the ears. Sirai 


Fig. 76 
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cakra was perhaps not introduced in this figure just as in the case of the Vnshabhavahana 
from Tandantottam. The jafas that hang on the back are treated in a splendid 
manner. Here also there are two series of fi vejatds each, with wide space in between. 
The ends of the jatas are charmingly twisted. In the central space is seen prominently 
the pendant which is very ornate. This is evident from the comparatively high relief 
and large size of the pipal-leaf 1 ike part of it. As usual the other details are clearly seen. 
But the depiction of the yqjfopavlta is noteworthy. Of the three strands, the middle 
one is broad. The other two, which are slender, are shown distinctly separate from the 
middle one and are made to join the knot on the left chest independently. Interestingly 
the longest of the strands is seen to emerge almost in a vertical position from above th* 
left buttock, and shown to come close to the middle strand higher up than the centre 
of the back. This feature seems to be similar to that found in some of the Vishnu figures 
belonging to the late Pallava period examined above. As usual, the beauty of the 
stance and the modelling are seen to great advantage from this side. 

The pedestal consists only of a bhadrasana which is rectangular possessing 
mouldings of the type characteristic of the traditions of the period as exemplified by 
the pedestals of the Tiruppurambiyam, Vinadhara (Fig. 62) etc. The absence of the 
padmasana is rather inexplicable. The spikes are broken but their lower parts are 
seen attached to the asaneu On these grounds, this figure may be assigned to about 
the last years of the second quarter of the 10th century A.D. 

It was identified as Gangadhara by Dr. A K Coomaraswamy and Mr. O C Gangoly. 
Professor T.B. Nayar' identified it as Vinadhara DakshiriamOrti. But Mr. T.N. 
Ramachandran’s acceptance of its identification as Kiratamurti by Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri is more plausible. The date assigned to it by Mr. T.N. Ramachandran 1 2 requires 
revision. 

This beautiful bronze is associated with a bronze representing goddess Parvati 
Though this Parvati is no doubt a good specimen, yet its details are so developed that 
it has to be assigned to a later period. Its proportions are also not in keeping with those 
of the Kiratamurti. Hence its association with the latter is a mistake in which case it 
may have belonged to a different group. 


1. Three South Indian Metal Image* - A study , Journal of the Annamalai Universtiy, Vol. Ill No. 1 
p. 31. 

2. Kirhlaijuniyam or Arjuna'spenance in Indian Art, pp. 97-100 Mr. Ramachandran's discusaioh of 
the identification of the bronze is indeed brilliant. 
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The figure of Parvati 1 now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York showB 
features some of which are similar to those of the Kiratamurti (Fig.74) from Tiruvelvikkudi 
and some others to those of the Vishnu (Fig.78) from Kodumudi to be discussed below. 
There are yet some early features like the hair-dressing seen at the back which make, 
the attribution of the figure specifically to this period, difficult. Nevertheless the 
following details of the figure help us to place the bronze immediately after the above 
figure and its date may therefore be about the middle of the 10th century AJ)., not 900 
A.D. as given by Mr. Aschwin Lippe in the Bulletin ofthe Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, for February, 1960. 

The figure stands in tribhanga pose which is definitely a step more advanced than 
the poses of Parvati (fig.59) in the Washington Freer Art Gallery and Parvati (Fig.69) 
from Tfendantottam. The affinity of this figure in this respect to the Kiratamurti 
(Fig.74) from Tiruvelvikkudi will be found to be remarkable. Here, however, the 
theme being a goddess the bhaAga has added considerably to the charm and beauty 
of the bronze. The other apparent but important feature whihc gives an idea about its 
posteriority to the Washington Parvati is its modelling. While the latter bronze is of 
slender frame, this one is of heavy build. As has been said above, from about the 
middle of the 10th centuiy, the technique of heavy modelling of bronzes seems to have 
begun to be widely practised by the sthapatis of the Chola country. The bronze under 
study may be said to be one of the masterpieces of this technique. 

The karanda-makuta of the figure is at once simple and beautiful. It shows on all 
the sides except the back, the pronged ornament; while the back is decorated with a 
triple-banded tassel. The face is round and chubby. Its features are extremely life-like 
including the expression which suggests seriousness. Patrarkundalas are seen on the 
ears. The neck is short and a broad ornate kanthi bounded by aringis seen on the neck. 
A twisted strand of hair is seen gracing each shoulder. A yajftopavita of pearls, 
swaying in a gentle but beautiful manner, is seen. That the modelling of the torso is 
heavy is apparent. In spite of this, its rounded features and smoothly curving lines 
make it charming. But the sharp curve of the line of the left side above the stomach 
is indicative of the tradition of this period, a beginning of which has already been met 
with in the Tiruvelvikkudi Kiratamurti. The high, full and rand breasts, treated 
with'skill and understanding add greatly too the marvellous character of the bronze. 
The part of the stomach and the navel too are rendered in a masterly manner. The 

1. A fine reproduction of book front and back...... No S foot note of p 131 may bo reproduced hero 
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arms are long but highly proportionate. The manner in which 1 they are treated 
strongly reminds one of the arms of the Washington Parvati (Fig.69). The similarity 
between the left arms of these two bronzes is especially marked as can be seen from 
the inward bend of the forearm. A three-pronged keyura, with small fetoons and tassels 
hanging from it, is seen on each arm, while a set of three stiff bangles adorns each 
wrist. The right hand is in kataka pose while the left one is in lola pose. The 
workmanship of this part is such that even when it is viewed separately its grandeur 
remains unimpaired. 

The part below the waist is equally beautifully moulded. The agreement between 
the proportions of one part to those of the other is so perfect and natural as to make 
the bronze one of the splendid productions of the age. In addition to this, the gentle 
bhdhga and the restrained but highly refined embellishments greatly enhance the 
charm of the bronze. The garment is worked in the characteristic wave-over-wave 
pattern, the space in between two waves being probably decorated with flower 
designs. The realistic delineation of this detail is apparent in the manner in which the 
flow of the end of the garment seen between the legs is depicted as well as by the 
beautiful frills of the other end tucked up on the left side. The waist band seems to be 
in three strands. The end of one of them hangB on the left thigh. The knot in front of 
these bands is much similar to the knot seen in the KirStamCrti from Tiruvelvikku#, 
in both of which there is only a semblance of a simha-mukha, but not a real motif of 
that kind. The most interesting decoration seen on this side is thfe pipal-leaf-like * 
pendant at the end of a long chain with a beautifully swaying tassel on either side, 
hanging from the wasit-band on each thigh. It may be mentioned here that this is a 
unique decoration the like of which is hardly met with in any other bronze. Though 
the PSrvatf of the VrishabhavShana group (Fig.69) from Tandantottam also has an 
ornament like this, it is not so beautiful as this. 

The masses of the legs are also treated with consummate skill and the lines that 
enclose them are not only flawless but also beautifully flowing. That the sthapati was 
a rasika of a high order is apparent in the manner in which the part comprising the hip 
and the thighs is treated with an emphasis on the hip without affecting the excellent 
poise of the stance. A pddasara is seen on each foot. Such is the gloiy of the front view 
of the bronze. 
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Fig- 77 


Fig. 78 


But the beauty of the back view is even more splendid; the surpassingly fresh 
manner in which the hair is dressed and arranged, is alone sufficient to make the 
bronze a marvel. The makuta is tappering beautifully and the siras-cakra is of the 
simple blossomed flower type. Of the hair a part is plaited and shown curled up at the 
back of the neck while the other part falls on the back in twisted and looped strands 
of which some bear flower designs at their tips. The usual pendant is seen prominently 
here. Among the other details of this side, mention may be made of the simple 
yajAopavita, tucked-up end of cloth on the waist and the simple knots of the armlets. 
The modelling of the buttocks and lega, above all, is superb and the beautiful flow of 
the line of the left side is kept within bounds, as it were, by the inward curving contours 
of the left arm. This in every respect this figure may be said to rank as one of the 
world's beet bronzes. 

In the temple at Kodumudi, Coimbatore District are a number of early bronzes of 
which are four are illustrated and dealt with here. They are a Vishnu, a Natesa, a 
Tripurantaka with consort, and a devotee said to represent Kannappanayanar. 1 A 
glance at them will show that they are very interesting. Apparently they do not belong 
to one and the same period. This is proved by the differences in modelling and 

decorative details noticed between the individual items. The earliest of them, namely, 

# » 

the Vishnu may be assigned to the second quarter of the 10th century A.D., while the 
figure of the saint may be dated to 11th century A.D. This shows that this art was 
flourishing in ttfie place, or for that matter, in this region which was called in olden 
times as the KonguirTandalam during this long period. That from still earlier periods 
this art was much in vogue in this region is known from the Trivikrama (Fig.53) from 
Siriganallur and that it had an unbroken continuity in this region is known from such 
other interesting items from Belur as the Vinadhara (Fig.56), the Chandikesvara 
(Fig. 186), and the Natela (Fig. 294) which bears a dated inscription on its pedestal. 
But the four items mentioned above are of absorbing interest from the point of art. 

The Vishnu has its place after the above Kiratamurti but its affinity to the 
Tandantottem bronzes discussed previous to it is also great. 

It is an outstanding example of the art of the period. The difference in detail 
noticed in this is more due to the difference in the theme and the provenance. In spite 


1. These were also brought to my notice by Mr. R. Nagaswamy of the Madras Museum and I am 
thankfhl to him for the photographs of the bronzes. 
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of this apparent dissimilarity, owing to the somewhat heavy modelling and stunted 

size of this piece which are characteristic of the art of the period as evidenced by the 

above discussed pieces, one is tempted to attribute this bronze to the same school 

which produced the latter. The decorative details are treated in an exuberant manner. 

They include the fine kirita with pronged ornament on its front side only, the patta 

round the head, makarorkundalas of exquisite workmanship gracefully hanging on 

the shouldere, the tresses of hair falling ort the shouldere, broad kanthl framed by a 

ring which is not continued on the back side, the yqjftopavTia of pearls and of three 

strands with a simple clasp on the left chest with a beautiful pendant hanging from 

the knot, the subdued shoulder ornament occuring only on the right side, udarar 

bandha with fine tassels hanging from its middle part, very ornate pronged keyura, 

which is tied at the back in a charming manner, the elbow ornament of simple string 

type, thick bangles on the wrists, and ringB on the fingers. The face is chubby and has 

an oval shape. The expression is one of calm self-absorption. The upper arms start, 

as is characteristic of the bronzes of this kind belonging to this period, from the elbow 

of the lower arms. The modelling of the torso and of the arms is splendid but some 

amount of distortion is apparent in the proportions of the arms. The lower right hand 

is in abhaya. The lower left hand is in the posture of holding the gadayrhich is misBing. 

The cakra and Sahkaa , are held by the usual hands between the first two fingers. 

Interestingly the cakra is held with its rim facing us and it has four flames including 

the bottom one. Its workmanship is naturalistic. Similarly, the £ahkaa is depicted 

in a beautiful manner. The fingers of the hands are rendered in an effective manner 

/ - 

and the gestures are significant. The mole of Srivatsa is not depicted prominently and 
the long Kara hanging down to the right foot is absent. 

The decorations of the part below the waist are very ornate; nevertheless they are 
charming. The most noteworthy of them are, the garment of which the folds are 
suggested by means of lines, the flowing uttariya which is wound round the waist in 
two courses of which the lower one is in the form of a shallow loop, the bows and 
hanging ends of cloth occuring on the sides, which are heavy but full of flow and 
rhythm, the waist-band with very intricately worked clasp in front, which does not 
seem to show the simha-mukha design, the two longstringB with their tips divided into 
three parts hanging one on each thigh, the two ribbon-like ends ofa band hanging one 
over the other between the leg*, the string with a globular pendant hanging over the 
above, and the two deeply looped festoons with a long tassel in it hanging low one on 
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each thigh. Every one of these ornaments is well finished and extremely pleasing. The 
last mentioned detail gets further elaboration in such later figures as the Sitfu 
(Figp.90, 96) of the Paruttiyur and the Vadakkuppanaiyur Ranja groups but it loses 
its importance gradually as time advanced. Another interesting detail seen in this 
bronze is the ring on the right calf, besides the pGdasaras on the feet. To see this 
ornament in a piece of this period is rather interesting and peculiar, because such an 
ornament comes into general vogue only from the last phase of the School ofRiyendra 
1 to be dealt with below. But it must be mentioned here that even after the time of the 
Rajendra Fs School, this detail is seeri mostly in bronzes of deities other than Vishpu 
and the occurence of this in the present piece need not have any significance bearing 
on its date, but it may be taken only as a special feature introduced to enhance the 
glory of the bronze. 

Fig. 79 The back view is much more interesting than the front view. The most noteworthy 

details of this side are the siras-cakra which is not a cakra but a real padma (lotus) with 
petals delineted in an exquisite manner, and the twisted strands of hair which are 
worked rather schematically. This is one of the characteristics of Vishnus and of 
figures of their type of this period. The simple pendant hanging from these strands 
of hair, the knots of the keyuras of the arms, the charmingly frilled end of cloth tucked 
up in the middle of the waist, the two festoons and tassels, one on each thigh, and the 
flowing ends and bows, seen on the sides of the uttariya tied round the waist are 
noteworthy. In fact the exuberance and beauty of workmanship of this figure are 
evident mostly on this side. 

The last item of detail to be mentioned is the pedestal. It is an interesting work 
of art by itself. From its shape, it looks like a bhodrdsana, but two rows of beautiful 
lotus petals are introduced in the place of the moulding* of anasana of this type, thus 
making it a composite asana, which is a rare feature. A prominent spike is seen on 
either side of the pedestal. 

From the above description it will be seen that, though this bronze' has details 
somewhat similar to those from Tandantojitam and Sirtgfinallur their totality together 
with the modellingof the figure gives it an appearance which makes it stand aloof from 
the earlier as well as the later representations of the same theme, This point will be 
glaring when this bronze is compared with the Vishnu as Srinivasa (fig.91) from 
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Paruttiyur, discussed below, which may not be far removed in time from this. Thus 
this bronze may be said to be a unique example of the art and may be assigned to about 
the middle of the 10th century A.D. 


The group representing Tripura ntaka and Tripurasundari from the same place 
i.e. t Kotfumudi may be assigned to about the same period as the Vishnu discussed 
above. The magnificence of the two figures is apparent. Coming as they do from the 
Kongu country they posses certain peculiar features both in the decoration and in the 
modelling. They are, therefore, of great interest for the history of the art. 


Siva as Tripurantaka stands in the graceful alidharcum-dvi-bhahga pose with the 

torso and head slightly bent backwards and with his left leg slightly bent at the knee 

and bent forward, and the right leg planted firmly on the asana a posture which 

suggests an imperceptible forward motion of the figure. Indeed all the majesty 

appropriate to the theme has been splendidly brought out by this posture. This, 

together with the very suggestive poses of the two lower hands, shows unmistakably 

the intention of the sthapati as well as his great skill, in portraying effectively the 

proverbial effortlessness exhibited by §iva, in destroying the demons of the three cities 

(Tirupurasuras) It is said that &iva, who was implored by the devas to vanquish the 

demons who were a menace to the three worlds, sought and obtained help from 

everyone of the devas like Vishnu, Brahma and Indra. With such elaborate preparations 

he met the Tripurasuras at the battle-field. When the latter began to provoke &iva to 

fighting, all that he did was to smile a little. That was enough to bum the demons and 

/ 

their followers into ashes. The whole universe was startled at this marvel of Siva. This 
effortlessness of Siva it is that is conveyed by the manner of depiction of the poses of 
the limbs. 


Fig. 80 


This figure may be taken as a significant example in bronze representing a grand 
theme by a highly suggestive mode of gestures and pose. The objects on the matted 
hair crown are not very prominent but the disposition of the little crescent moon and 
the Datura is interesting. Of the ornaments, most noteworthy are the long and 
prominently shown shoulder pendant, which can be compared with the pendant on the 
thigh of the ParvatT (fig. 76) of the New York Museum, the vaztra-yajhopavita run n i ng 
over the right arms, the beautiful little suhhormuhha clasp of the waist-band and the 
nagarvalaya type of keyuras on the arms. Interestingly no ear ornament is present, 
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Pig. 81 


nor is there the elbow ornament which is however seen in the figure of Tripurasundari 
of the group. The mannerof showing the sash and of the two hanging ends of a patta 
is peculiar to this figure. This, together with thermode of wearing the yqjnopavita and 
the shoulder ornament, would tempt one to take the figure back to more ancient date. 
But the modelling and the style of the other details \iki the three thick kanthis , 
Makufa and the bOhu-valayas are distinctly characteristic of images of the period 
under disscussion. w 

The back view of this figure is, as usual, of great interest. The manner of 
decorating the crown by probably a feather, is novel. The sirai-cakra is of the type of 
unbounded realistic full-bloum flower. The most significant detail on this side is the 
pendant hanging from the kanthi, on the back. The other equally interesting detail 
is the depiction of prongs on the armlets on this side also. Perhaps this is the first 
instance where the armlets are shown to possess two distinctly different designs one 
in front and another at the back. Though the buttocks are modelled so as to show them 
in great relief, the purpose does not seem to have been achieved fully by this means. 
The effect of the bhahga is apparent in this side. 

The Tripurasundari stands also in a slight bhahga , and exhibits all the charm and 
grace met with in the Tripurantaka discussed above. Here also the majesty of the 
posture is maintained, equal to the requirements of the subject. But unlike the 
Tripurantaka the proportions of which are of a high order, the proportions as well as 
the modelling, of this figure are not very commendable. In other respects it is one of 
the rare specimens of the art so far known to us. The presence of the small figure of 
a maid adds to the importance of this figure, and though the former is a replica of the 
main figure, it has its own individuality which distinguishes it from the other two. The 
karandarmakuta ofTripurasundari is in teres ting as it is of the stun ted type. The ears 
are empty. The manner of showing the armlets and elbow ornaments is peculiar. 
Though the modellingof the torso does not seem to be quite all right, its finish is artistic 
so as to make it appear beautiful. The channavira is very much subdued. The simha- 
mukha clasp is noteworthy. The most interesting detail of this bronze is, its lower 
garment. The manner in which its folds and the hanging end of the cloth between the 
legs are depicted, is special to this figure. The addition of a pendant, similar to the one 
found in the feiva figure, on the left thigh is noteworthy as it is only in the examples 
of this period that this feature is met with in such a prominent manner e.g., the New 
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York Parvati. The modelling of the breasts and of the arms are not upto the mark; but 
that of the part below the waist is superb, the slight flexion of the left side adding to 
the beauty of the whole figure. The features of the face are clear-cut and life-like. The 
sensitive lips and the prominent nose are specially noteworthy. The expression is 
serene. The hand of the uplifted right arm with the palm facing up shows the kataka- 
mudra , while the left hand in lola pose is resting on the head of the maid. The back 
side of the figure shows clearly the beauty of workmanship of the makuta and ara!& 
cakra. The two rows of twisted strands of hair are interesting as also the pendent 
ornament. The modelling of the back side is certainly better than that of the front side. 

The figure of the maid is noteworthy for. its good proportions and beautiful 
decorations. The right hand is held up in adoration while a cup containing something 
is held in the left hand. Interestingly the lower garment of this figure is marked by the 
same details and decorations, including the pendant, as are found in the TripurasundarT 
figure. The back view of this maid is of special interest as it shows dhammilla 
headdress with a ribbon across it. A similar headdress is noticed in the Sita (Fig.97) 
of the famous Vadukkuppanaiyur Rama group. These two figures of the group under 
study stand on an oblong padmasana over a similar bhadrasana. The workmanhip 
of these asanas is interesting as the petals are prominent as well as realistic. The 
oblong shape of the asanas of the devi figure though necessitated by the context of 
showing two figures on it, is found to be significant because padmasanas of this shape 
are meant with in more than one bronze of this period, e.g., Tripurantaka (Fig.65) and 
Vrishabha (Fig. 67) from Tandantottam and only rarely in the bronzes of the 
subsequent or earlier periods. Thus the importance of these two bronzes for our study 
is great, and though their style is in accordance with the rules of the canons of the 
period, yet it is distinctive of the region where apparently there existed a highly 
developed school with distinctive traditions of its own. 

The Natela from the same place is another notable specimen of the art from the Fig. 82 
points of view of the mode of dance it depicts and style. That this also belongs to about 
this period is known from the manner in which the emblems of damaru and agni in a 
receptacle are held as well as from the poses of the other two arms. The features of the 
face, and the decorative details of the head and the body support this. Amongst the 
ornaments especially noteworthy are the makufarlike arrangement of th ejafds with 
the emblems therein shown, however, in a subdued form, the characteristic long 
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beaded hara, together with a pair of kanthls's the naga-valaya type of armlets shown 
high up as in the other bronzes from this place, the characteristic vqji-bandha tied 
rather low on the elbow, the stiff waist-band with the simharmukha motif prominent 
in it, the stiff sash in two courses pf which the lower one forming a short constricted 
loop after emerging out from eye-holes on either side and the padasaras of kihkinis. 
Apart from these, in the right shoulder is seen something projecting out. That is the 
hood of a serpent of which the full figure is seen only from the backside. Interestingly 
as in the case of the above discussed Tirupurantaka group, here too no ear-rings are 
found. 

Fig. 83 At the back are seen other interesting details such as the siras-cakra, the simple 
strands of hair falling on the back of the head in a naturally'swaying manner and the 
petident ornament seen in the middle of the strands as if dividing them into two 
groups. This pendant is not usually met with in Natesa figures, although the 
representations of other aspects of Siva are endowed with it; so, here it is a peculiarity^ 

The most interesting thing about this Natesa is that there is no Apasmdra 
Purusha under the foot. In none of the Natesa discussed in this book the Apasmara 
is absent. The uniqueness of this figure is therefore apparent. That the depiction of 
Apasmara was never contemplated in this bronze is apparent from the fact that the 
figure is made to dance only on a simple circular usana which is affixed to the 
padmdsanaof archaic workmanship. The reason for the absence of the Apsmfira is not 
known. Probably the Kongu sthapatis had traditions of their own regarding the 
iconography of images as is evident from the interesting maid figure associated with 
the Tripurasundari of the Tripurantaka group dealt with above, and the absence of the 
ear orhaments in the Tripurantaka and Tripurasundari as well as the Natesa under 
study. In Tamilnad Apasmara is depicted in stone sculptures since the time of 
Rajasimha Pallava (circa 700-720 A.D.) and only very rarely images of Natesa, 
without this figure, are seen. But a number of early Natesa without the figure of 
Apasmara are known from the Kannada country. The Kongu country being contiguous 
to the Kannada country, the traditions of the latter seem to have influenced the 
sthapatis of the former. Hence the creation of this remarkable Natela by them. 

Besides this, the mode of dance represented here is catura. Almost all the early 
Natelas, especially from the Kannada country, arsin this mode. This is another piece 
of evidence to show the existence of traditions of this region in the Kongu country. 
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The last detail to be noticed about this figure is its pedestal. The workmanship of 
the petals, the undue prominence given to the seed vessel and the manner of casting 
the spikes intended to receive the prabhavali, all these apparently indicate that it it 
contemporary with the figure. 

A word about its modelling is necessary. While the arms are slender and the torso 

is proportionate and beautiful, the part below the waist is rather disproportionate. 

This is apparent in the manner in which the legs are worked. Had there not been this 

defect this piece would be a splendid one. Despite this slight flaw in modelling that it 

is a masterly representation of the theme is obvious at a glance. Thus bronsos 

found in the temple at Kodumudi are invaluable for a study of theart, because 

they fall in line with the products of the schools of other regions, yet tfcey ale 
». % 
unmistakably based on strong local traditions which seem to have been in vogue here 

for a long time. 

At Tiruvenkadu in the Tar\jore District were found as treasure-trove finds two 
groups of bronzes, one in 1964 and another in 1969. Of the former gfpup, consisting 
of eight pieces, seven belonged to Riyariya I’s period while the eight belonged to 
Rajadhiraja's time as testified to by the inscriptions found in the temple. Of the 
recently discovered items, three bronzes are of great interest for odr study, 
a Chandikesvara, an Ardhanari, and a Somaskanda. White the 
the time of Rajaraja 1, the Chandikesvara, on grounds of style, requires to fteteMP up 
immediately after the Kodumudi bronzes discussed above. 

' The makuta of the Chandikesvara is jatormukta but it is short and cylinder-like Fig. 84 
with flower designs at the top. There is only one kanfhi on the neck, the yqjAopavtto 
is of twisted strands and the armlets are of the nagcirvalaya type. The elbow ornament 
and the shoulder ornament are not seen. However, a few strands of hair are seen on 
each shoulder. The simho-mukha clasp is elaborately worked. But the workmanship 
of the armlets is beautiful. The simplicity of ornamentation and the excellent 
modelling and the splendid satvika expression on the face make the bronie 8 superb 
specimen. That these also characterise the Chandikesvara from VeteAbanpi (Fig. 

121) is noteworthy. The figure is seated in the sukhasanb pose on a bhatkBu**. The 
treatment of the arms and legs of this figure will be found to be akin teUMdftbe 
Kiratamurti from Tiruvejvikkudi (Fig. 74), which is another proof for its portion after 
the latter. The right hand is in the posture ofholding theparaSa which is missing while 
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the left hand is in the ahuya-varada pose. The pedestal is worked in a pleasing manner 
with good proportions and beautiful moulding*. 

Fig. 86 At the back the details that are noteworthy are the tier-wise arrangement of the 
small curls of hair making up the jatS-makuta, as well as twisted strands of hair, 
falling on the back, divided by the pendant which has become not only comparatively 
small in size but also has lost its prominence. Here it has become almost indistinguishable 
from the strands of hair, a feature seen to mark the bronzes produced hereafterwards. 
The tier-wise arrangement of the curls of hair is seen for the first time here but this 
feature is found to recur in the figures of this saint as well as in figures representing 
Krishna belonging to the subsequent periods. The identification of the figure 
suggested here is based on the style of the makuta , the poses of the hands and the 
manner of sitting. It it is so, then it must be the earliest representation of the saint 
in this posture. 

Pig. 86 The Somaskanda from Sorakkudi in the Tanjore District is obviously in the same 
style in which the Chandikesvara from Tiruvenkaqlu (Fig. 84) discussed above is 
made. Hence this bronze may also be assigned to the same period. Unfortunately even 
here the baby Skanda is missing. But compared to the Somaskanda from Tiruvalangadu 
this will be seen artistically to be inferior to that. Besides, this bronze has certain 
details which require to be mentioned. They include the stunted makuta, the absence 
of the shoulder ornament and the not too well treated shoulders of Siva and the short 
karanda-makuta, the not too well modelled breasts, the interesting utkutik-asana, in 
which she is seated and the garment with beautiful flower designs on it, of Uma. 

Fig. 87 The back of both the figures, shows only simple workmanship. But the manner in 

which the hair of both of them is arranged is noteworthy. The hair of feiva is done in 
the usual twisted strands while that of Uma is worked into short curls which are 
arranged in two tiers. It may, however, be mentioned here the fact that here the tier- 
wise arrangement of hair is not obviously not so good as that found in the previous 
bronze. The siras-cakra of both the figures is of the unbounded simple type. The 
bhadrasana on which both the figures are seated is seen to be akin in workmanship 
to that of the asanas of the bronzes examined above. This piece is another interesting 
specimen of the art of the period. 
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At Okkur in the Taryore District a number of bronzes were discovered. All of them 
do not belong to the same period. Of these the Natesa may be taken up next for 
examination. It has been described by the authors of the Catalogue on p. 115. 1 

Their description bringB out clearly the novelty of the theme represented by this 
bronze} the simple but archaic style of workmanship (not‘crude’as the learned authors 
of the Catalogue have called it) and sparceness of details, which have compelled those 
authors to call it “an early image” in spite of the fact that “its necklaces are very unlike 
those of images of Chola type”. They have, however, rightly recognised the similarity 
between the prabhas of this Natesa and the Nallur Natesa (Fig. 51). In order to 
understand the importance of the figure, it is necessary to give a fuller description of 
it than what is given in the Catalogue. 

The headdress of this figure shows for the first time the crescent and the Datura 
in the round, the former on the proper right side and the later on the proper left side. 
The skull too is very prominent. Behind the skull are seen feathers, which obviously 
represent the peacock feathers. And this is also the first time when this feature is met 
with in a Natesa bronze. In such Natesa figures as the one from Tiruvalangadu 
(Fig. 164) this feature is seen at the height of its development. This is attached to the 
prabficL Another interesting feature of the headdress is the jatas that are spread out 
on either side of the head. Four braided locks are seen on each side, each in simple 
wave form which is not agitated but slow-moving. The tips of all of them are slightly 
curved and attached to the props of the prabhd. In none of the Natelas examined so 
far, do we find this feature. It becomes stereotyped very soon as is seen in the Natesa 
from Sivapuram (Fig.93) to be discussed below. In the still later Natesas, not only does 
each jot a become orqate but the space between two consecutive jafds becomes 
negligible. The wide space that existes between the jatas here is therefore another 
early feature. It is also noteworthy that, being an early example, these jatas neither 
carry flowers nor other ornaments on them nor any mermaid representing Ganga. 
The absence of the latter marks some of the Natelas belonging to a slightly later date 
also. A prominent rosary of Rudraksha berries goes round the head. 

The face is oval but the forehead is longand broad. The third eye is slightly visible. 
The eye-brows and eyes too are rubbed down. The nose is delicately rendered. The lips 


Fig. 88 


1. Op.cit., PI. XXI, Fig. 3. 
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are tender and sensitive. The right ear is fempty while on the left ear is seen a thick 
patrarkundala. The expression is not determinable owing to the erasure of features, 
but it probably suggests divine composure. 

Neck is normal and there are two simple necklets on it. The upper one shows a 
thick gem-like thing in its middle. The lower necklet is undoubtedly made of 
Rudraksha berries and from it hangs down a pendant in the shape of a tooth of an 
animal. Necklets of similar kind of berries are usually seen on the neok of Siva. 
Coming to the udarabandha, it is also worked in a manner which unmistakably shows 
that this feature is in its beginning stages. It is definitely an uttariya which is worn 
round the stomach. One of its ends is tied in a simple but pronounced loop in front of 
the stomach. The other end, in a single strand, not in two strands as is seen in the 
Natesas of subsequent periods, flows in a simple wave form to the left side and its tip, 
worked in a zig-zag manner, is attached to the prop of the prabhcu In the Nallur 
Natesa alone amongst such bronzes, were seen ends of cloth fiowingon either side and 
joining the prabha. There also the ends of the uttariya were wound round the waist. 
The yajnopavita is thick and simple and its is only single-stranded. 

The modelling of the figure is also interesting because though it is somewhat 
slender and flat and shows one or two difficult bends, necessitating an uneven flow of 
the lines of the sides, yet the salient qualities of the modelling of the bronzes discussed 
above are noticeable in this also. Shoulders are somewhat high and they are devoid 
of ornamentation, which is another characteristic of bronze in archaic style. 

There are only four arms in this figure. The upper arms start directly from the 
shoulder joint and they are therefore distinct from the other pair. Although this has 
been beautifully worked, a feature which might suggest an earlier date for the figure, 
the apparent angularities at the elbows of the three arms as well as the poor treatment 
of the fore-arms and hands clearly negative that suggestion. However, the manner of 
showing the gajarhaeta is not only reminiscent of the same feature of the Nallur and 
Poruppumet(uppatti Natesas, but also a clear precursor of the feature found in the 
Natesa from Sivapuram discussed below. The upper right hand holds a damaru by all 
its fingers; the corresponding left hand holds by its thumb and the first two fingers a 
•mall realistically worked bowl containing a flame of fire of extremely simple 
workmanship. The lower right hand is in abhaya. Here the treatment of the fingers 
ia noteworthy. They seem to be life-like but are not obviously refined. The other arm 
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is in the gsya-hasta pose. Between the upper part of this arm and the other arm on this 
side is seen a piece of cloth. It partly covers the former arm. It partly covers the former 
arm. Its interest lies in the fact that unlike the same detail in other Nateias it is broad 
and simple in style, which makes it another imortant detail of this figure. Just as in 
the Nate6a, from Poruppumettuppafcti, here also, a serpent of beautify! workmanship 
is wound round the forearm of the lower right arm. No armlet is seen on the arms but 
a simple bangle is seen on each wrist. No elbow ornament is present. The style of the 
legB is not quite perfect as is seen by the disproportionately slender thighs. But the 
part below the knee and the feet are done in a splendid manner. The lines that bound 
the mass of the legs too are not without charm in'spUe of the above mentioned defect. 
On each foot is a padasara with prominent kinkini is attached to it. The loin-cloth is 
thick and its end is seen hangingbetween the legs. The waist-band is thick and it has 
a knot in front. 

So far as the arms are concerned their postures seem to show a fixed type, and their 
contractions are necessitated by the narrow space of the prabka. But the postures of 
the legs apparently have not yet been prefected so as to make it a good specimen of the 
IZnanda-tdndavaNatesa. The left leg is not lifted up so much as in later figures. The 
sthapatis who did the Natelas noticed above were also unsuccessful in their attempt 
to show this form of dance perfectly, 'tfhe posture of the left leg of this figure being 
almost similar to the other ananda-tandava Nates as, it may be said that the sthapti 
of this figure has undoubtedly come nearer to the solution that his predecessors and 
thus his work had paved the way for the perfection of the theme and its beautiful 
representation, by his immediate successors. 

The dance is performed by the god with the right leg planted on Apasmara 
Purusha who is shown as a very small dwarf. But the workmanship of this figure too 
is not without merits. The face is naturalistic; the right arm is lifted up in order to 
balance the raised hood of the serpent which he holds in the left hand. Even the legs 
are modelled exquisitely. Unlike the dwarfs of Nates'as examined above, here this 
figure does not display any bulging out of the stomach; nor is its expression pitiable. 

The drawf lies on his stomach with the face towards the proper right of Natesa, on 
a padmdsana. The manner in which the asana is worked is quite different from that 
of any bronzes examined so far. It is oval in form. There are the double lotuses with 
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the line demarcating them delineated clearly. But it is the workmanship of the petals 
which is very interesting. Each patel is broad and shows for the first time a line 
marked along the rim. Moreover, the smaller intermediate petals are also larger than 
the corresponding ones in other figures. They are, however, seen, not from the bottom 
upwards but only from half way, the larger petals having, upto that part, been shown 
close together. 

It may be noted here that none of the Nat^sa figures, described above, possesed a 
padmasana and the occurence for the first time of the as ana in a form in which the 
same asana of some of the later Natesas is also done, is yet another novelty of this 
figure. There areLtwo holes, both in the front and back sides of the lower series of petals 
of the asana .intended to secure the figure firmly to another pedestal, a bhadrasana, 
which is missing here, during the time when it was taken out in procession. 

The most interesting details of this figure is the prabhSvalL Two other early 
bronzes also show the detail. But the type of prabha in each of them is different. Here 
a third type is seen of which another more refined example is seen in the Natesa from 
Sivapuram (Fig.93). Though the authors of the Catalogue have drawn our attention 
to the similarity between this prabha and that of the Nallflr Natesa which is good in 
so far as it confers on this bronze the right to claim antiquity, yet on a close 
examination of these two prabhSs, more differences than similarities are noticeable 
between them. Without dialating further, we may say that this prabhh is comparatively 
more beautiful than the other, both in its form as well as in the arrangement of the 
flames on its fringe. The prop-like parts which are thick and oval in cross section 
spring up straight from the ends of the oval padmasana. Except for a slight tilt to the 
left, they are perpendicular to the floor level upto nearly three-fourths of their height 
from where they curve in to form the beautiful arch. There are no grooves incised on 
the prabha. Three-tongyed flames, nine on each side are shown on it, with a larger 
flame perched on the crest of the prabhcL Below this top-most flame is shown a floral 
pattern from which hang down two tassels. The simplicity of workmanship of the 
flames is apparent in that the bottom of each of them is thick and broad, not rounded 
as in later images and the tongues of the flames especially of the large central one are 
shown in a simple wave form. 

Fig. 89 The hack view of the figure is very interesting as it shows clearly the utter 
simplicity of the style of the whirling locks of hair and the beauty of workmanship of 
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the torso and the prabhZL The locks consists merely of simple twisted strands of hair, 
which are very similar to those of the Belur Vinadhara (Fig.56) discussed above. No 
iira&cakra is seen. All these details go to show that this Natela is a very important 
example of the transition period when the earlier forms of Natela were given up and 
the new, world-renowned Chidambaram or ananda-tandava form was in the process 
of being perfected. In a way, therefore, this bronze may be said to be at the head of 
hundreds of representations of ananda-tandava form of Na(esa, and its imporanee 
cannot therefore be exagggerated. Elsewhere 1 we have said that it was probably 
during the time of Para ntaka I that the very first example in stone of the tlnanda- 
tSndava form of Natesa was created. That the sthapatis of the period created Nates as 
in this mode of dance in metal also, is proved by this interesting specimen. 

The Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana from Paruttiyur, Tai\jore District may also be 
assigned to this period. This is the first time that we meet with bronzes representing 
this grand theme. Their workmanship is obviously resplendent and the rendering of 
each one of their details is extremely pleasingand admirable. Ther modelling is highly 
proportionate and the balancing of the individual items of the group in the composition 
as a whole is almost perfect. Above all, the sublime expression that characterises the 
faces of the figures is unparalleled. All this can naturally be expected in the 
representation of a noble theme during the time when the people were suffused with 
a highly refined spiritual outlook on life and consequently with unquenchable thirst 
for perfection in every one of their actions. 

Rama stands in the beautiful dvi-bhahga posture with the hands in the kanaka 
poses. The karandormakuta is shown taperingbeautifully. Of the ornaments, the two 
kanthls and the simple makararkundalas are fine; the pronged keyuraa with broad 
tassels hanging from their lower part are slightly ornate; the vqji-bondha is 
porminent; the udarabandha is simple; and the ornate waist-band has an equally 
ornate simha-mukha clasp in front. The most noteworthy ornament noticed in this 
figure is the three-pronged pendant that hangB on the right shoulder. This is, as has 
been seen above, is a characteristic decoration met with in the bronzes of this school, 
and this gets modified as time passed on. Even in the case of the Rama of the 
Vadakkuppanaiyur group (Fig.96) belonging to a later or last please of this School, this 
ornament is of a different shape. The yqjfiopavita is in three strands which are shown 

1. PSL Snmvuin, &iva NatarDja, the Coemic Dancer in the Roopa-Lekha, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 and 

XXVH, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 90 
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as flowing in a splendidly naturalistic manner. The shorts bears flower and creeper 
desings and above all the so-called sword-like pzjection of the piece of cloth is 
noteworthy. Though the limbs seem to be somewhat plump, their smooth modelling 
and good proportions off-set this amply. 

The Lakshmana, though similar to Rama, has certain details not found in the 
latter. The headdress is of the ornamental kesormakuta variety; ears are not adorned, 
the kanthis are simple, and only the uq/i-bandha is present on the arms. Interstingly 
instead of the yajhopauita, he wears a channavira characteristic of a soldier. 

The Sita bronze of this group os a unique specimen and is obviously quite di fferent, 
in feeling and decoration, from the Sita of the Vadakkuppaijaiyur group. It stands in 
graceful tri-bhahga. Unlike the Vatfakkupanaiyur Sita, this one is intact and all of its 
details can be easily noticed. Interestingly she holds her right hand in kataka and the 
left hand in lola. The characteristic vaji-banda is prominently depicted. Besides, the 
kahkana with prominent knob is also noteworthy. TJie kanthis and the channavira 
are charming. Similar is the case with the workmanship of the under garment. The 
waist-band, in two courses, shows charming pearly tassels and festoons. The depiction 
of the tucking -up, on the right side, of one of the ends of cloth and the manner of 
showing the other end hanging between the legs are singularly pleasing. 

The hair-doing is special to this figure. The face is rather roundish which is 
characteristic of the bronzes of this school. Above all, as has been said above, the 
modelling and proportions of this figure are of an exceedingly high order. In fact this 
bronze is one of the most charming representations of an ideal woman. Each of these 
three figures stands on a circular padmasana the petals of which are treated in a 
highly realistic manner. Moreover, the style of this asana may be seen to be at an 
earlier stage of development than that of asanas of the figures of the Vadakkuppanaiyur 
group. The back view of these wonderful peices of art is not availbale. If it could be 
had, it will reveal their grandeur in an all the more marked manner. 

Thus all the three bronzes are undoubtedly great masterpeices of this school, the 
like of which were produced only rarely during the subsequent periods. 

Pig. 91 To a slightly later period may be assigned the beautiful SrfnivSsa from the same 
place, namely Paruttiyu r. 
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In spite of the fact that this is only in the samarbhahga (erect) posture it is 
apparently graceful; for, it being obviously a product of the family of sthapatis who 
created the Rama set dealt with above, all the glory of the art met with there, is also 
revealed by this piece. This is noticed in the rendering of every one of the parts of the 
figure and in each of the ornaments and embellishments. The kinta is interesting as 
its shape is cylindrical rather than conical. The emblems of conch and discus are 
simple but show small flames at all important points. The most interesting ornament 
namely the shoulder-pendant is smaller than that met with in the Rama discussed 
above. But on either shoulder is seen a strand of curly hair in a beautiful wavy form. 
The facial features are akin to those of the figures of the above discusses Rama set. 

The depiction of pitdmbara which is here shown as of superfine quality and 
clinging to the legs, is marvellous and the embellishments seen on the waist including 
the front loops and the side bows of the sashes, though ornate, are examples of superb 
workmanship. The detailed chiselling of the clasp of the waist-band may be seen to 
be the precursor of the same details met with in such bronzes as the Rfima from 
Vadakkuppanaiyur. The padmasana of this figure is, however, slightly less interesting 
than that of the Rama discussed above. It is regrettable that the back view of this 
marvellous piece also is not available. 

A remarkable group of bronzes was unearthed at Sivapuram in the Tar\jore 
District some years ago. It consists of a Natela, a Somaskanda, a Gane£a, two Dev is, 
and a Jnanasambanda. Of these the former three appear to belong to the period under 
discussion while the rest may be assigned to later periods. One of the chief reasons for 
assigning the former two bronzes to this period is the characteristc elbow ornament 
with the projecting piece shown very conspicuously. This is found to be an invariable 
concomitant of a number of female and male figures, belonging to the latter half of 
Parantaka Fs rule, it being more prominently seen in female figures than in male 
figures. This feature is repeated in a much more prominent manner in some of the 
images beloning to the periods after that of Rajaraja I. But there, this ornament is 
very ornate, and its projecting piece is absent from figures belonging to the school 
of R^jarSja I. One or two examples with prominent elbow ornaments have already 
been examined. A few more will be dealt with below. As has already been said above 
more than once, the presence or absence of any single detail cannot be taken as the 
criterion fpr dating the bronzes. Along with the presence of a prominent feature, other 
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Fig. 92 


details and technical qualities of the bronzes should be studies and if all of them 
collectively point to a style then only they may be said to be in that style. In the case 
of bronzes under discussion, besides the elbow ornament, their modelling and other 
details are also characteristic of the products of the school of Parantaka I. The 
descriptions of these bronzes are as follows where attention is drawn to their other 
special features. 

Let us first take up the Somaskanda. So far only two Somaskanda figures have 
been noticed. One from Tiruvalarigadu (Fig.36) and the other from Sorakkudi 
(Fig.86). In both ofthemSkanda is missing. In the present case the group is complete, 
the baby skanda too is fortunately preserved. He is shown in between Siva and Uma 
behind their resting legs. In both the earlier Somaskanda the space where the Skanda 
of those groups should have stood is in front. In some other early Somaskanda figures 
too, theSkanda figure is shown in front, while in yet other groups the figure of Skanda 
is shown behind as in the present instance. It therefore seems that there is probably 
no special significance attached to the position of Skanda in the group. 

Siva and Unia are seated as usual on an oblong bhadrQsana which has a pair of 

spikes to receive a prabhdvali The dsana is simple and the indentation above the roll 

moulding does not even contain any spacers. The absence of these is noteworthy 

because up till the Somaskanda (Fig.86) from Sorakkudi, these are found invariably in 
/ 

the asanas. Siva seated in the sukhSsana pose has a thick and comparatively short 
jatdrmakuta which is less clear than that of Vrishabhavaha(Fig.67) from Tandantottam, 
on account of the encrustation of sand etc. But the crescent moon, the Datura flower, 
the serpent and the patta on the forehead are all seen. The face is round but shows a 
tendency to become square. The eyes, eye-brows, nose, lips and ears are moulded 
exquisitely well. Especially the nose and the lips are superb. It is they that are 
primary indicators of the early date of the group. The right ear is empty while a 
naturalistic patra-kundala is seen in the left ear. Expression on the face suggests 
supreme bliss. 

On the neck are two or three necklet* of which the lowest is borad and thick. The 
yqjnopavita is thick and it is probably of the uastra variety. The curves it takes have 
been rendered in a beautiful and affective manner^ A thick knot with a bit of thread 
(?) projecting out is seen on thp left chest. The udara-bandha is broad and has a thick 
gem in front. The modelling of the torso is exceedingly proporationate and beautiful. 
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The shoulders are slightly drooping. A pair of braided locks adomsgracefully each 
shoulder. The additional pendant, usually seen in the figures of this school, is present 
on the right shoulder. The method of joining the arms to the torso is obviously in a 
more developed stage than that met with in the Somaskanda (Fig.86) from Sorakkudi, 
dealt with above. 

Of the four arms, the upper ones, as usual spring up right from the elbows. Their 
treatment is nevertheless highly refined, that of the fingers being delicate and tender. 
Nagarvalayae are seen on the arms which go round them thrice. Three valayas are- 
seen on each wrist. Ring* adorn the fingers. The paraiu (axe) held in the upper right 
hand is missing while a small beautiful deer facing £&va is held in the correspinging left 
hand. Lower right hand is in abhaya-mudra while the corresponding left hand is in 
ahuya-varadarmudra. 

Legs are modelled in a splendid manner. The bends and other difficult aspects 
have been dealt with by the sthapati deftly and effortlessly. The loin-cloth is worked 
tastefully. The uttariya is wound round the waist twice, the bands being broad and 
naturalistic. The lowest of them is shown with a broad loop in front which is seen 
outside the resting left leg. Over the loop are seen the two ends of the waist-band which 
are apparently more evolved than those of the Tiruv&larigacju Somaskanda and the 
Vishapaharapa (Fig.38). The bows and flowing ends are charmingly depicted at the 
sides. At the right side along the right leg is seen the hanging end of the uttariya with 
simple tip. The waist-band shows the simharmukha which is large and has features 
suggesting too much of grinning. The hom-like threads seen on the head of this lion- 
face are more deveoped. pddasanxs are present on the feet. 

Uma is seated in the utkutikasana with the right leg bent and kept somewhat 
slantingly on the pedestal and the left leg hanging down. A high/afa -mukata is seen 
on the head. It is decorated with flowers in a beautiful manner. The fillet is broad and 
covers three-fourths of the forehead. As in the case of Parvati and Tirupurasundari 
figures from Tandantottam the forms of whose faces are different from those of the 
faces of the respective feiva figures, here too the face of UmS is somewhat elongated; 
but its treatment is as usual beautiful. A iaJtara-kundalas are seen in the ears; two 
kanthls, one broad and the other thin, adorn the neck \yqjhopavita of cloth (?) with a 
beautiful knot over the left chest is seen depicted in a wavy form, the breasts are full 
and beautifully modelled which is characteristic!^ 1 specimens of the shcool of Parantaka 
I, and the beauty of the torso is brought out not only by the delicate treatment of the 
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navel portion but also by the sensitive and rhythmic lines that enclose it. Shoulders 
are strong but sensuous. The arms are beautiful on account of their good porportiona 
and gestures, although they may seem to be slightly thick. The right forearm rests on 
the right thigh and its hand is in the katakarmudra. The left forearm which is also 
attached to the left thigh has its hand in the Tihuyarvaradarmudra. The keyuras show 
a traingular upper part and tassels below. Most interesting detail of this hand is the 
vqji-bandha with a prominent fan-like projection outside, which is noteworthy for its 
size and beauty. 

The treatment of the legs seems to be slightly less praise worthy. They are a bit 
heavy and especially the part below the knee appears to be shorter. The manner of 
showing the bend in the right leg is not commendable, but every care has been taken 
to depcit the posture beautifully. Due to the encrustation, the manner in which the 
lower garment is worked is not clearly seen. Nevertheless that it is the thick variety 
usually met with in the bronzes of this period is easily known but whether its folds are 
shown in wave-over-wave form or not cannot be said definitely. The uttariya which 
is wound round the waist has a very shallow loop in front and simple monoliform 
tassels hang down from it. One of the ends which is spread over the pedestal shows 
at its tip that hangs down the pedestal, a simple wave pattern, pddasaras are present. 

Now taking these two figures individually, each becomes a masterpeice in several 
respects in spite of a slight failure on the part of the sthapati as encountered h* the 
Uma. Somehow, while grouping them, the sthapati again seems to have erred a little. 
For, the effect of the group composition is lessened by bringing the figures too close 
together. It would not have been so much if the space between them was sufficient to 
take the figure of Skanda. In the absence of enough space, the group seems to suffer 
from over-crowding. 

The figure of Skanda is apparently a gem amongBt figures of its kind. Everyone 
of its features is treated with a verve and understanding. The modelling is perfect, the 
decoration isrestrained and tasteful and the posture which may be said to be dancing, 
is rendered in a superb manner. Above all its proportions are fine and the rhythm of 
its line is charming. Kararufr>makuta of a type similar to that of Rama (Fig.96) from 
Vadakkuppanaiyur, broad necklest,c/ui/inai;irofrom the knot of which hangs a tassel, 
the waist-band with its swaying ends shown on the thighs are also done in the 
characteristic style of the period. The posutre of the legB may be found to be akin to 
that of Nate&a (Fig. 107) from Triuvarahgujam to be dealt with below. On these 
grounds this may be dated to about the middle of the 10th centuiy A.D. 
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Thus the Somaskanda is one of the best figures of its kind in bronze. The quality 
of workmanship met with here is exemplified much better by the Natesa from the 
same place. 

That this Natela 1 is a magnificent example will be apparent when it is compared 
with others. And it is also important in that it is one of the earliest Natesas in bronze 
in the perfect anandatdndava pose. There is no doubt that the details of this Natela 
are den ifitely more refined and developed than those ofth Natesafrom Okkur (Pig. 88). 
The strikingdevelopments that are seen here are the prabhavali and jatas. When this 
is compared with the Nates'a from Velankanni (Fig. 117), which according to us seems 
to represent the next stage of development of theme, it is seen that although the 
prabhd of the latter is a little more developed than that of former, the simple strands 
of whirlingya/as with much space between any two of them, a feature which at once 
reminds one of the jatas of the Okkur Natesa and the padmasana of which the 
workmanship is simpler and more beautiful than the padmasana of the Natesa under 
discussion seem to suggest an earlier date for it than that of the Sivapa ram Natela. 
Though the elements of more ancient traditions are seen to persist in the Velanka nni 
Natela its other details such as the facial features, decorations and the treatment of 
the limbs are all highly evolved and here is therefore little or no room to suspect that 
it is earlier than the Natela examined now which in spite of a few developed details 
such as the padmtsana , is in other respects definitely earlier (is will be seen from the 
following description of the figure. 

Jatas are spread out on either side of head. There are five of them on each side with 
a strand in between two, decorated with flowers. The jatSs show apparently greater 
motion than is observed in the Natela from Okkur. The deep curls at the end of each 
jatd only goes to emphasise this fact. A specially noteworthy feature of the jafas is that 
they do not show the figure of Ganga. Above is seen makutarlike decoration which is 
nothing but peacock feathers arranged in a mannersimulatingaja/fi-mwAta. Unlike 
jthe Natela from Okkur and Velankanni where this detail is attached to the bottom of 
the crest of the prabha here, though it is obviously attached to it, its tip goes beyond 
its frame, an originality of treatment which is distinctive of the works of early schools 
of bronzes. Below this makuta is seen an end of cloth displaed fan-wise. The crescent 


1. See Lalit Kala, No 5, Where it haa been noticed by us. 
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and the Datura flower and the skull (?) at centre are all shown in bold relief. The fillet 
that goes round the heads is worked beautifully. 

The treatment of the face of Natesa is superb and ita features are unsurpased for 
naturalism, majesty and supreme tranquillity. The slight upward tilt of the face gives 
it all the grandeur that it possesses. Though there is little or no difference between the 
facial features of this Natesa and those of the &iva of the Somaskanda group, yet the 
contexts being different, here the features seem to be endowed with a special 
splendour. 

On the neck are seen two necklets, one of them thin and another broad, with a 
small pendant hanging from its middle, and a mala of Rudraksha berries with 
probably a pendant of a tooth, which is not seen on account of the maid being hidden 
by the arm in kari-hasta. As has already been said, this long inala is a characteristic 
ornament of Siva figures as well as of figures of a few other deities pertaining to ^aivite 
pantheon. The uttanya is tied in a beautiful manner round the stomach, with a small 
graceful loop, here shown distincly on the right side, wheres in the Okkur Natesa, in 
which this occurs for the first time, it is seen in front of the stomach, instead of at the 
side. Henceforward, this loop becomes a regular feature of all the Natela, developing 
as time passed, in a variety of ways. Hie two ends of cloth that flow on the left side 
of Natesa, are seen fluttering more vigorously than the flowing ends of Okkur Natesa. 
Then line of bifurcation between these ends is seen only towards their tips and one of 
the two ends has gone beyond the prabha and has almost hidden away the flame at 
that point. In later Natesds, the tips of the flowing ends seldom go beyond the prabha 
The depiction of the flow, it must be mentioned, is singularly charming. TCiere is the 
usual piece of cloth or hide of an animal (?) thrown over the left arm at the point where 
it joins the shoulder. Of the two ends of this the one on the outerside is broad and its 
tip is shown in a wavy form. Sometimes this piece of cloth is narrow and in very late 
figures of Natesa it looses it importance. 

As regards the workmanship of the torso, the remarks offered while describing the 
Siva of the Somaskanda group from the the same place are applicable to this figure 
also. But the theme represented here being a dynamic one, the trunk is bent to suit 
the posture. The bend noticed here is minimum and it is executed with rare skill. On 
the right shoulder hangs the usual pendant which is prominent and beautiful. 
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The treatment of the arms is simply grand. Though a slightly slenderer modelling 
would have enhanced its beauty a hundred-fold, yet it is quite proportionate to the 
entire figure. Surprisingly a few of the details that charaterise the marvellous Naterfa 
from Tiruvalangadu have been already anticipated here e.g., the poses of the upper 
left arm and the lower right arm and the posture of the head. On the arms are seen 
nagarvalayas as well as the interestingbant at the elbow.The latter does not show any 
projecting piece which was noticed in a marked manner in the Uma of the Somaskanda 
discussed above. Valaya s and rings beautify the wrists and the fingers respectively. 
The upper right hand which also goes beyond iheprabha , holds th edamaru, between 
the thumb and the middle finger. The lower right hand is in abhayamudrd. On its one- 
arm is seen the serpent of which the hood is missing. In the palm of the upper left arm 
is seen a small bowl with a five-tongued flame of fire of which the bottom is rounded. 
It ja interesting to note that this flame seems to be almost a replica of the flame that 
crowns the prabha . The bowl of flame is held in a gentle and graceful manner. This 
hand too goes beyond the frame of theprabha . The lower left arm is in gajahasta pose 
pointing to the lifted foot. It may be mentioned here that the sthapati who made this 
bronze had dealt with this posture, which seems to have given trouble even to the 
sthapatis who created the Nate/a from Velankanni and Tai\jore, with consummate 
skill. 

Coming to the legs, their conception and execution are magnificent and so in this 
respect this figure may be said to be unsurpassed by any other figure. The tenderness 
and delicacy that are evident in the treatment of them have probably set the standard 
for such Nate® figures as those from Tiruvarangulam and Tiruvalangadu. The 
balance seen in this figure is exquisite and is even better than the same feature met 
with in any other Nates a including those from Tiruvalangadu and Tar\jore. Beautiful 
pdda saras are seen on the feet. The absence of anklets is to be noted because it 
becomes a characteristic.feature.of Natesas belonging to periods after about 1100 A.D. 

At the back of the figure we see the glory of the spreading of th ejatas and the 

beautiful of dressing of the jatu -makuta . Noteworthy is the manner 6f joining of the 

ends of the two wings of the spread out jcUaa at the back of the head and fixing them 

up in position by a pretty little fully blossmed flower. The other interesting detail met 

with here is the pendant ornament hanging from the neck. As has been seen above, 

✓ / 

it is found as a rule in Siva and Saivite figures and it is also seen in some of the figures 
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of deities of other religions also belonging to this period. The absence of siras-cakra 
may also be noted, because it occurs in the Nallur Natela and the Tandantottam 
Natela but not in the Okkur Natesa, nor does it occur in the Velankanni and 
Tiruvalangadu Natela. It is seen again in Nate&a images dating after about 1100 
A.D. 

Quite in keeping with the tenor of workmanship of the Natesa is that of the 
dwarfish Apasmara Purus ha strugglingunder the weight of the Lord. The dwarf lies 
prostrate and the effect of the crushing weight above is beautifully depicted by 
showing the head as if served from the body. The facial features of Apasmara Purus ha 
are sharp and they reflect remarkably the abject misery of the demon. The left hand 
holds the serpent and the right hand is extended towards it. The poses of the legs too 
are interesting as also the ornaments. 

This figure lies on a double-lotus Tisana of oval shape. From the two extreme points 
of its longer side rises the prabhJt The petals of the padmasana are obviously evolved 
and they are no longer mutually distinct. Further, their tips show a prominent curl. 
This features is seen usually in later figures and its presence here is therefore 
puzzling. But the workmanship of the prabha as well as the figures of Natesa and 
Apasmara beingdefinitelty early, it may be presumed that the conventionalisation of 
the padmasana had begun from this period or from a still earlier period. 

Of all the subsidiary details of this remarkable Natesa the prabhauali is the most 
interesting. Obviously its forms it quite dissimilar to that of any other Natesa 
examined so far, with the exception of Okkur Natesa. In the latter the prabha is 
simpler and less refined whereas here, like the rest of the figure, it is also worked in 
an extremely tasteful manner. Like its prototype, it is slightly slanting to the left. The 
frame of theprabhS is like an inflated tube without any grooves incised on it. The outer 
fringe of it has flames, and the flame at the crest of the prabha, divides them into two 
series. The series on the left side of Natesa conisists of nine flames while that on the 
opposite side has only eight flames and here the number nine is, probably made up by 
adding to the series the top-most flame which is larger than the other flames. Each 
small flame has only three tongues and its form is slightly more evolved than that of 
the flames of the Okkur Natela. The bottom of these flames is thick and shows only 
a slight contraction. The wavy form of each of the tongues has received greter 
emphasis. The top-most flame has five tongues each delineated in a beautiful wave 
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form. The shape of the entire flame is splendid and the conception of the prabhd as a 
whole is itself grand and its execution beautiful. Being an artistic piece of a high order, 
its presence not only fits the Natela admirably but also adds greatly to its special 
charm. 

The figure together with the padmasana is cast separately and it is placed on a 
bhadrasana which is in the same style as the bhadrasana of the Soihaskanda 1 . 

The importance of this figure would, by now, have been know It has set a standard 
in several respects for Natesas produced during subsequent periods. While dealing 
with the Okkur Natesa we said that it was one of the earliest bronze Natesa in the 
ananda-tdndava pose although in it the theme has not been carried to.its logical 
conclusion. The Natela under discussion being a perfect example, shows that the 
8thapatis belonging to the last phase of the rule of Parantaka I mastered the theme. 
It was but proper that this significant achievement was made in the home area of this 

f f 

king who was not only a great Siva-bhakta but an ardent devotee of Lord Natesa of 
Chidambaram and one who is credited with having, for the first time, provided the 
roofs of the shrine of Natesa at Chidambaram with copper-gilt tiles. 

The details of the Somaskanda and the Natesa are such that they be assigned to 
about the mi4<Ue of the 10th centuiy A.D. 

The Gane^a figure stands in abhanga posture. The elephant head is apparently 
naturalistic. This is remarkably borne out by the beautiful ears, the tusk and the 
depressions on either side of the forehead. The two elevations on the head too are 
deftly executed. There is a short A;arancio-maA:wto of fine workmashipon the head. It 
is decorated with ratnarpattas and tassels. As required by the agmas , the tusk on the 
right side is broken. The eyes are small and life-like. Unlike the gret majority of 
Ganesas of Tamil Nadu, especially of the Choja country, in which the trunk is curving 
to the left side and is engaged in touching the modaka (sweet-meat) kept on the palm 
of the lower left hand, here the tip of the trunk curves to the right and carries, on its 
nostrils, a ball-like thing which stands for the modaka. Examples of Ganeea where the 


L The bhadrasana of the Okkur Natesa is missing. Hara it is present In the Natesas of subsequent 
periods also this asana is usually separate. But upto about 1070 AJ).tThe padmasana is oval in 
shape and the bhadrasana is consequently elongate while in the Natisas belonging to periods 
after about 6100 AJ). or so, thepadmasana, is, as rule, circular and the bhadrasana, wh er e v er 
present has a square shape. 


Fig. 94 
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trunk turns to right are called Valampuri-Ganesas 1 The head, as required by the 
theme, is small, and necklets, probably of the type found in the figures of the Soma 
skanda group, are seen here. A thick yqjfiopavita is seen on the body, the udara- 
bandha is also thick and its knot is simple. The torso is moulded in an interesting 
manner as required by the subject. The belly is really like a pot and answers correctly 
the name Lambodara of the deity. But, it is noteworthy, that the lines of the sides of 
the torso are characteristically rhythmic and flow in a smooth and beautiful manner. 
The part between the shoulders is narrow; but the shoulders are shott. A long curly 
strand of hair decked with flowere is seen on either shoulder. Probably there is the 
characteristic pendant on the right shoulder. The armsare modelled short and stout. 
But the treatment of the elbows and fingers is exquisite. Angularities are as far as 
possible avoided. The upper arms spring from the elbows of the lower arms. Theupper 
right hand holds a goad which is simple in style; and the opposite hand holds the 
broken tusk while the corresponding left hand holds a ball of sweetmeat. Beautiful 
hagarvalaya type of armlets are seen on the arms and a pair of simple valayas is seen 
on each wrist.' 

The legs are short but beautifully modelled. The right leg is firmly planted and the 
left leg is slightly bent which makes the figure stand in ubhafiga posture. The loin¬ 
cloth is simple and the waist-bands are not prominent. Nb other decoration seems to 
be present. The small end of the cloth hanging between the thighs is noteworthy. A 
finely worked padasara is seen on each foot. Interestingly, neither bows not hanging 
ends of any kind are seen on either side. This seems to be a characteristic of early 
bronzes of Ganesa because in later Ganesas they are almost invariably present. 

The padmasana on which the figure stands is akin in style to that of the 
padmasana of Natesa, discussed above. The bhadrdsana, however, is very simple and 
does not possess any mouldings. On account of the similarity of workmanship that 
exists between this and the above two bronzes from the same place this figure also may 
be dated to the same period. 

It is not known in Ganesa bronzes were produced in earlier periods. Anyway this 
is the first example that we have come across and it is a remarkable specimen of its 
kind. 

1. A Survey of early temples, both rock-cut and structural, of Tamil-nlji has brought out the fact that 
a majority of early Gape£as occurring in these temples of all the regions viz., Tondai-mcuitfalam, 
Cholamatufalam and P&idi-ma^dalam are usually of the Valampuri type, and that this type 
continued for a longer time in Paiydi-majuialam.. 
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The Natela from Anaikkudi in the Taiyore District unearthed recently is a 
remarkable specimen. Its details such as the high jata-makuta with prominent 
serpent and Datura flower, but without the whirl \ngjoin's the ycyhnopavita, the fire 
in a receptacle held in the upper arm and the poses of the lower left arm and the lower 
left leg are all interesting. Though the long whirling locks of hair are absent, short 
beautifully twisted ones are seen on the right side and similar twisted strands of hair 
are probably present on the other side also. The ear ornaments are simple. The 
modelling of the torso and the limbs is superb and the fingers are treated in a delicate 
manner. The figure of ApasmSra Purusha is present but it is very small. The facial 
features are rather sharp and this factor is indicative of its position after the 
Sivapuram Natela (Fig.93) although the latter, in so far as the mode of dance is 
concerned, may appear to be more evolved. Besides, the props of the prabhd are 
peculiar to this bronze and it is because of the fact that space between them is 
restricted that the free movement of the figure seems to have suffered to some extent. 
Nevertheless there is great force in the delineation of the dance and this is enhanced 
by the expression of wonder in the face. The modelling of the figure is splendid. 

The bronzes representing Rama (ht. 112 cm), Sita (ht. 82 cm), Lakshmana (ht.95 
cm) and Hanuman (ht.58 cm) (Fig.98), from Vadakkuppanaiyur, might be taken up 
for study next. An admirable and succinct account of these bronzes has been given by 
the learned authors of the Catalogue. 1 We have only to add a Tew more particulars to 
their description in order to draw the attention of the readers to the special features 
of these bronzes as distinguished from similar features of other representations of the 
same theme or those of themes similar to this, belongingto earlier and later periods. 

The kesa-bandhu of Lakshmana is almost like that of Siva or Parvati of the 
Vnshabhavahana group from Tandantottem or a £iva of the Somaskandk from 
Sivapuram, but here it is more refined. The simharmukha clasps of both Kama, and 
Lakshmana are very similar to those ofVnshabhavahana and Vishnu from Tiruvenka 
du to be discussed below. The wave-over-wave fornji of treatment of the lower garment 
of R6 ma and Sita is obviously similar to that of Sivapuram bronzes. The garment of 
Lakshmana and Hanuman show wheel or pushpa designs like those of Kadri bronzes 
(Fig. 102,103). Above all, the padmQs anas, except that of Hanuman, are undoubtedly 

1. See pp. C9-80 for Ra ma S* tf , and Lakshmana. and p. 95 for Hanumi n. 


Fig. 96 


Fig. 96 
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derived from the padmasanas of the Buddha from Nagapattinam (fig.58) and of the 
bronzes of the R£ma group of Paruttiyur (Fig.90). The presence of a pair of anklets in 
the Sita, is apparently indicative of the fact that the traditions of art of this period 
began to include such items also which in the devis of Srinivasa from Sirupanaiyur, 
to be discussed below, are seen to have reached a further stage of development. In this 
Sita, too, there is no median loop of the waist-band. The tassels and festoons have 
probably been derived from those of the Sita from Paruttiyur. Other minor but novel 
details that distinguish this Sita are the dhammilla headdress decorated with flowers, 
curls of hair (kutilorkuntalas) that fall overthe forehead, which are obviously more 
developed than those of the other Sita, the simple knot that binds the cross-bands 
(channavira) at the back and the large valpyaorkankana , with projecting pieces at its 
top, of the right wrist. 

A word about the pendant on the shoulder becomes necessary here. It is seen on 

✓ 

the right shoulder of all figures including the Sita while it is seen on both shoulders in 
the case of the bronzes representing the consorts of Srinivasa from Sirupanaiyur to be 
discussed below. Similarly, the pendent ornament is present at the back of all the four 
figures of this Rama set, but it is abaei#.from all the three figures of the Sirupanaiyur 
Srinivasa group. Moreover the size of each of the figures, as given above, is 
considerable and none of the bronzes examined so far come anywhere near these in 
this respect. But the bronzes from Kadri are larger and this fact suggests that 
making metal images of such dimensions was also a special feature of the school of 
Parantaka I. 

Fig. 97 The views of the back side of these gems of bronzes reveal their glory in a more 
telling manner than their front views. A glance at them shows at once that it is in the 
treatment of the headdress of these bronzes that the sthapati has lavished all his 
attention, care and talents. The beautifully tapering conical kanmdarmakuta of 
Rama is effectively set against the lightly built siras-cakra of surpassing elegance, 
simulating a full-blown flower. The s^ras'-cakra of Lakshmana is not present. But the 
dressing of his kesa-bandha into three horizontal tiers of curly hair in the middle, with 
a wide space below and above, is interesting. Being an artist, apparently of an 
inspired order, the sthapati has chosen to fill up the space at the top of the headdress 


1. Caitalogue, pi. Ill, Fig. 1. 
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of Sita that defeats any comparison.The long hair is twisted in the ekaveni fashion and 
is wound in the manner of a bun and is bound by a broad ribbon in the middle. In the 
shallow space thus formed are seen beautiful flower designs as well as curls of hair 
arranged in concentric circles. 

The treatment of the other interesting detial of the bronzes, namely, the hair that 
hangs on the back, is again fine. The pendent ornament is very prominent in the three 
bronzes and it does not hang low. In the Hanuman figure it Is subdued and hangs 
lovyrer than in other three pieces. The additional detail of channavira seen in the 
Lakshmana figure is simple. The vaikaksha of Sita is, on the other hand, elaborate 
as it shows a big knot in the middle with a tassel hanging from it. Moreover, this 
figures shows festoon and tassels hanging from the sashes on this side also. 

That the modelling of all the four figures is superb is shown by the way their hips, 
buttocks and the limbs are done. In this connection, the treatment of Sita's back is 
noteworthy as it is especially life-like. The slight flexions of the three bronzes suggest 
a gentle motion in them, which adds greatly to their exquisite workmanship. 

On account of these special features, these marvellous works of art may be 
considered to have been the products of the period when the power of Parantaka I 
reached its zenith, and they may consequently be assigned to the beginning of the 
third quarter of the 10th century A.D. 

The bronze group representing SrinivSsa with Sridevi and Bhudevi from 
Sirupanaiyur 1 required to be placed somewhere about this period on grounds of style. 
The chief reasons are the prominent elbow ornament of the devTs, simple conch and 
discus of SrinivSsa, the striped lower garment of Srinivasa and Sridevi girdle of 
SrinivSsa without the simha-mukha knot, the loop-less waist-bands of the devis , the 
padmasanas of all the three figures with naturalistically worked petals and above all 
the characteristic modelling of Srinivasa with majestic torso but with somewhat is 
proportionate legs as well as the slender and beautiful modelling of the devis. The 
Comparatively small size of the group possessing such important details may also be 
taken as indicative of its early date. 


Fig. 98 


Fig. 99 


1. Catalogue, pi. Ill, Fig.l. 
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The authors of the catalogue have drawn our attention to the unmistakably early 
characteristics of the bronzes of this group in their deecriptionof these figures given on 
pp.69-70. 

This description also require further particulars for its completion. For instance 

✓ _ / r _ 
such important details as the Srivatsa mark on the right chest of Snnivasa, absence 

of simha-mukha on the waist-band of the same figure, the early form of siras-cakras 

found in the devis (the siras-cakra of the deva being absent) and the simple but 

beautiful padmasanas of all the three are not mentioned either in the description or 

in the discussion of these images on pp.25-30 of the Catalogue referred to above. So, 

the figures are examined again here in detail for asceraining their importance and 

chronological position. 

This is the first set of Vishnu as Srinivasa with consorts to be noticed here. The 
torso of this Srinivasa somewhat resembles that of vishnu (Fig.30) from Peruntottam 
now in the Tai\jore Art Gallery noticed above pp.49., and its . drapery is 
apparently a derivative from that of vishnu No.2 (Fig. 26) of the Catalogue. The 
kintarmakuta is in greater relief than that of Vishnu to be noticed below. But its 
details are certainly more evolved than those of vishnus discussed already. An 
important feature of the makuta is that it rests on the head far beyond the patta that 
goes round the top of the forehead. In the other Vishnu images, expept the one from 
SnnivfisanallQr, 1 the makutas are not seen much behind. 

The face is round and chubby and the features are distinct. Simple fleshy noae, 
almond-like eyes, naturalistic eye-brows, tender lips beaming with subtle smile and 
low-hanging ears are especially noteworthy. Beautiful makara-kurujLalas are seen in 
the ears. Two kanthls adorn the neck, of which the upper one is thick and simple while 
the lower one is broad and shows buds of jasmine attached to it. The yq/hopavlia is 
three-stranded and its workmanship is simple. The usual knot over the chest i» here 
also of double-lotus form and showB a fine and interesting. The treatment of their 
lower portion is also certainly interesting. For, the upper strand which is usually short 
and used to be shown as going above the udara-bandha, is here shown starting from 
the udararbandha and hanging far below that band and its end almost touches the 
hem ef the garment on the waist, the middle strand runs still lower, the lower-most 


1. Catalogue, 70, pi. IV, Pig. 1. 
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strand bifurcates from the knot itself, hangs vertically down and goes under the 
garment. It is seen again over the ankle of the right foot and goes behind, also through 
the garment, to unite with the other strands at about the centre of the back. The 
udarabandha is simple with an incised groove in the centre. 


The torso is modelled like a cylinder and it seems to be in the style of a slightly 
earlier time. But the less satisfactoiy manner in which the shoulders and the chest are 
treated is one of the reasons for assigning it to the school of Parantaka I. There is a 
small mole-like projection on the right chest. Unlike the triangular mole of the vishnu 
from Peruntottam (Fig. 123) here it looks like the symbol for &rivatsa representing&ri 
or Lakshmi with indistinguishable features. It may be mentioned here that no such 
mark was present m the Vishnu No.2 (Fig.25) of the catalogue although in some of the 
earlier vishnus it was seen. In a number of later vishnus this form of Grivatsa is present 
but there it is more developoed and pronounced. Interestingly the shoulder pendant 
does not seem to be present in the Srinivasa. 


The manner of joining the arms to the shoulders is characteristic of this period. 
And their less satisfactory modelling as evident from the uniform thickness of both the 
fore and upper-parts of them as well as the uncouth manner of showing the attachment 
of the upper arms to the elbows of the lower arms proves this. Nevertheless there is 
no doubt about the fact that the sthapati was well versed in the traditions of the art, 
which is displayed by the characteristic keyuras and vcdayas. That this is so, is more 
significantly borne out by the extreme simplicity of style of the conch and discuss held 
in the upper left and right hands respectively. In both the emblems, there are only 
three flames, each with not more than three tongues, although this detail is not very 
clearly seen here. It may be remembered here that in the treatment of the flames of 
the same emblems of Vishnu No.2 of the Catalogue (Fig.25) discussed above, was also 
noticed a certain amount of doubtfulness. In later figures the flames become clearer, 
as for example in the Vishnu (Fig. 177) from Paruttiyur. Another interesting thing is 
that there is apparently no suggestion of a flame at the bottom points of the emblems 
of this figure. The design and execution of these two emblems may be seen to become 

^ t 

gradually ornate in the vishiius of subsequent periods. The other arms are in dbhaya 
and katy-aualambita poses. 


The lower garment which, as we have stated while discussing the earlier Vishnus, 
is a pitftmbara, shows close parallel lines of which the one occuring between two 
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simpler lines shows small dots on it. It may be mentioned here, for the sake of 
comparison, that the garment of the Vishnu N0.2 (Fig.25) of the Madras Museum, 
discussed on pp.42 ff., shows a less developed from of these lines. Another important 
detail of the garment of this figure is that the bows at the sides are simple and there 
is only one hanging end. On the other hand in the Vishnu from Peruntottam (Fig. 123) 
and Srinivasa (Fig.154) from Vadakkuppanaiyur to be discussed below, these details 
show further developments of which the two hanging ends shown one over the other 
are specially noteworthy. The treatment of the waist-band is still more interesting 
because not only is there not any representation of simhormukha on its knot but the 
bow-like hanging ends of it and the median loop are of simple workmanship. Above 
all there are only two monoliform tassels hanging from the lowe) waist-band. That 
these are developed further in the case of the other two bronzes referred to above will 
be obvious from a glance at them. 

. 100 At the back though the makufa and other details are clearly seen in the god, the 
informative siras-cackra is missing. But the curly strands of hair hanging on the back 
are definitely more advanced in style than those of the Vishnu No.2 of the Catalogue 
(Fig.25) described above. Moreover, an interesting additional detail is seen here for 
the first time. It is the ring-like continuation of one of the kartihls which is in the 
nature of enclosing the trends of hair referred to above. This feature will be seen in 
such other figures as !5nnivSsa from Vadakadu (Fig. 109), &nniv§sa from 
Vadakkupanaiyur (Fig.154) and Vishnu from Peruntottam (Fig. 123) to be discussed 
below. But thestageofdevelopmentofthis detail here maybe seen to be comparatively 
earlier than that of the same detail met with in the other figures. The pendent 
ornament hanging from the neck is noteworthy. The yajflopavita, as usual, shows the 
joining of the longer strand at the middle of the back. The treatment of the feet is like 
that of the hands. But the padmasana on which the figure stands is very interesting. 
There are the two distinct divisions, the upper and the lower courses, of petals. The 
petals of the lower course are like those of the padmasanas of figures mentioned above. 
But the petals of the upper course are comparatively small and the space between two 
of them, too, is considerable and it is occupied by the intermediate petals. Even this 
detail is developed in the other twd figures. 

Coming to the two devl figure, they are modelled in a slender and graceful manner 
and their decorative details are not only restained but are appropriate. Just as there 
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exists a difference in the treatment of the faces of Siva and Parvati figures of some of 
the Siva groups discussed above, obviously here also there is difference in the 
treatment of the faces of the devis and deva. 

Between the karandormakutas of the devis there is difference, that of Bhudevi 
shows its karandas more clearly topped by pointed bud-Hke part while that of SridevI 
is less clear and its karandas are broader and more squat, its finial being slightly 
blunted. It may be mentioned here that the space between the fillet and the base of 
the makuta is not mOch; nor does the fillet project so sharply as do the fillets of the devis 
of the Snnivasa (Fig. 154) from Vadakkuppanaiyur to be discussed below. 

Both of them wear a pair of necklets. There is also a thread with a small 
indistinguishable projecting ornament \(probably mangalyarsutra) tied closely to the 
neck. These are simple. Both were a channavira with two knots, one above and one 
below the breasts. From these knots proceeds on either side a thread which is seen to 
join another knot at the back. The lower knot shows a third thread hanging between 
the two others. 

The torsos of both the figures are modelled in an exquisite manner and the 
excellence of workmanship is particularly noticeable in the torso of Bhudevi. Both of 
them stand now in the graceful tri-bhahga posture to emphasise which the lines of 
either side have been swayed in a beautiful rhythmic fashion. The breasts are full and 
sensuous, and the breasts of SridevI are covered by the characteristic band namely 
kucarbandha. A series of curly strands of hair of simple workmanship falls on either 
shoulder of both the figures. Besides, a thin pendant is present on either shoulder of 
both the figures. All along, this ornament was noticed on the right shoulder of a 
bronze, so its presence on both shoulders here is an innovation. This practice seems 
to have come into vogue only now. It is met with in later bronzes such as Vishnu from 
Peruntottam (Fig. 123) and Avalokite^vara (Fig. 103) from Kadri. 

The arms of these figures are somewhat shorter than those of the female figures 
noticed till now. But their treatment is fine. The bend noticed in, the arms, in lolapose , 
of these figures, is in the style of the figures in bronze of the period. On the arms are 
seen keyura of a simpler type. But the most interesting decorative piece of these 
figures is the elbow ornament with a prominent projecting piece. A series of bangles 
is seen on each wrist and rings on the fingers. 
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The draperies of the figures are worked like that of SrinivSsa but the lines are not 

pronounced here. There is an i n teres ting difference seeen between the ornamentations 

of the draperies of these figures. While that of ISndevT shows only empty space between 

two sets of parallel lines, the drapery of Bhudevi has beautiful flower patterns in that. 

Already in theSiva of Somaskanda from TiruvBlang5<ju (Fig.36) and the P&rvatTof the 

Vrishabhavahana group (Fig.69) from Tandantqttam as well as in the Porflppumettupatti 

Natesa (Fig. 54) floral designs have been met with. But in those case, the designs are 

apparently in a formative stage. But here they have become almost standardised 

although this appears to have been perfected at a slightly later period only. These 

patterns have been rubbed offerwing probably to the fact that the image was in use for 

a long time or due to corrosion. The end of the garment that hangs between the legs 

is simple just like that of earlier female figures and it is seen attached to the right leg 
/ . - 

in Sridevi and to the left leg in Bhudevi. The treatment of this detail as well as of the 
hems of the draperies, just above the ankle is graceful. 

As has been said above, the girdles of both the figures are interesting because of 
their simple workmanship. The knots and the median loop are both conspicuous by 
their absence here while they are pronounced in the devis of the other figures referred 
to above. This, coupled with the presence of only one or two broad monoliform tassels 
on the thighs makes the figures undoubtedly earlier than the other devis. Moreover, 
a long pearly string is seen hanging beautifully in a curved manner on the thighs, a 
feature which shows further development in the two devi figures. 

The intersting detail at the back of these figures is the siras-cakra. It is not 
bounded by a circular rim. So its periphery is scalloped. This type ofsira£-cakra is an 
ancient one of which an example belonging to an immediately preceding period is met 
with in the Tripurasundari (Fig.65) from Tandan tottem. The devis of the other groups 
with which we have been comparing this group, show a developed siras-cakra with its 
periphery bound by a rim except in the case of Sridevi of vishnu (Fig. 124) from 
Peruntottam where it is not bounded. In spite of this the workmanship of the latter 
•Sridevi's siras-cakra is undoubtedly more evolved than that the sirai-cakra of the 
figures under discussion. As has been said above, it seems that some ancient motifs are 
usually found repeated throughout the ages; but in their depiction during the several 
periods, only their basic idea seems to have been preserved while their execution 
shows unmistakably the imprints of the traditions of art as obtained in each of the 
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periods, the siras-cakra of the Sridevi from Peruntottam is an instance in point. A 
pair of anklets and a padasara are seen on the feet of each of the devis. 

The locks of hair with twisted ends hanging on the b*ck of the dew* are realistic. 
Just as in fennivSsa, in Sridevi, too, the continuation of a necklet is seen as though 
serving as border for the hair while it is absent in the BhQdevl. But here this ring-like 
piece is not so prominent as in the devis from Peruntottam. In both, the pendent 
ornament is seen below the hair, depicted in a prominent manner; and the 
channavira is seen to be a cross-band at the back, without any tassel hanging from the 
knot. 

✓ _ 

An interesting feature met with at the back of the Sridevi is the bands coming over 
either shoulder and connected to a horizontal band at about the middle of the back. 
The vertical bands are seen tied to the kucarbandha in front. This bodice-like pattern 
is a novel decoration in this figure and it does not seem to be repeated in any other 
figure. 

Coming to the asanas of the devis , they, too are, interesting. While the petals of 
the lotus of the asana of Snnivasa are naturalistic, the petals of the padmhsana of 
these devis are very simple in style and do not seem to have been given so much 
attention. In this respect, too, there is no agreement between this set and the other 
two sets namely Vishnu (Fig. 123) with consorts from Peruntottam and Srinivasa with 
consorts from Va^akkuppapaiyur (fig. 154). In the present figures the tips of the petals 
are not emphasised. While the iSridevi's pedestal makes a scalloped circle, that of 
Bhudevi’s makes a perfect circle. 

As regards the date of this group, though the authors of the Catalogue have 
considered it to be a specimen of the Chola type, they have not assigned it to any 
definite period. That they were struck by the unusual simplicity of workmanship of 
this group the style of which is earlier than that the other two groups, is clear from 
their statement; 1 “A careful examination of the devis of Srinivasa No.l, (i.e., the deva 
under discuss ion) 2 reveals similar difference in the form of the respective maku£as; but 
the images of this set are smaller and less well finished; and, whether for this reason 
or because of the earlier date to which they should probably be assigned* the differences 


\ 



1. Catalogue, p. 2. 

2. Word* within brackets are ours. 
8. Italicised by us 
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are scarcely noticeable and acquire significance only by reason of their resemblance, 
so far as they go, to those found betweenthe devls of Vishnu No.l and 6riniv5sa No.2.” 
The last two figures are those from Peruntottam and Vadakkuppanaiyii r respectively, 
referreed to above several times. In spite of this awareness on the part of the authors 
of the CatalQgue, of the antiquity of this group, being very much engrossed in the 
appreciation of the Vishnu , group from Peruntottam they have given the place of 
honour to that group which as will be shown below is later than the group under 
discussion. From the stage of development of the details of this group of bronzes, we 
believe that this set might well belong to the early part of the third quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. 

Now we 8hall pass on to the three bronzes found in the temple of Maryundtha at 
Kadri, a suburb of Mangalore. They are interesting from the points of view of history, 
iconography and art. 

One of them represents a seated Buddha in the vyakhyana (teaching attitude) and 
the other two represent each a subsidiary deity of the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon. 
Of the latter two bronzes, one is single-faced and four-armed and the other is three¬ 
faced and six-armed. All the three are in the same style which is strikingly similar to 
that of several bronzes belonging to the Cho{a country discussed above especially to 
the bronzes of the Rama set from Vadakuppanaiyur. This stylistic well versed in the 
traditions of the art of bronzes as obtained in the Chola country; or, if permitted to go 
a step further, by sthapati of the Chola country itself. Fortunately the precdicament 
that would have been caused by these inferences has been to a great extent obviated 
by a very valuable piece of internal evidence. It is the palaeogreaphy of the inscription 
found on the pedestal of the three-faced figure. The inscription is in Sanskrit verse and 
records the installation of the idol by Xlupaking. Its meaning is as follows. 1 

i 

“That he was a sun to the lotus of the Lunar race, One with an effulgent body, One 

with his chest rubbed with saffron from the breast of Lakshin! the State.such 

an AlQpendra ruler named Kundavarma was equal to Karna in liberality, to Aijuna 

in valour, to Indra in wealth, and to Brihaspati in wisdom. And (he was also) virtuous. 

✓ 

He was like a bee at the lotus feet of B&lachandra Sikhamani. When 4068years (and) 
nine months had passed in the Kaliyuga, and Jupiter was in Kanya in the Rohin! 


1. BA Saletore, History of Kam3taka, Vol. I, p. 94. 
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nakshatra on the afternoon (of the day) in an auspicious moment, (he) set up the image 
of god Lokesvara in the beautiful vihSra of Kadarika". 

The most important information that we derive from this inscription is the date 
given in Kali era which works out to “January 13th, 968 A.D.” 1 As has been mentioned 
already, rarely do metal images bear inscriptions and images containing dated 
inscriptions are still rarer. Only one other bronze image is known so far to posses a 
dated inscription. It is the Natesa from Belur (Catalogue, p.112, plate XVI, Fig. 2) and 
the date in it, given in the Kali era, works out to 1510 A.D. But here is a bronze dating 
from nearly five and a half centuries earlier, with the date expressed in the same Kali 
era. It, therefore, becomes an important landmark in the history of the art of bronzes 
in South India. Being in thesame style, the other two bronzes of this group, too, are 
equally important as we may reasonably suppose them to be the works of the same 
sthapati or at any rate of the same date. 

Regarding the source of the traditions of art exemplified by them, the inscription 
affords a clue. No doubt the incribed image was arranged to be set up by an Alupa king. 
But the question arises whether he was a completely independent ruler or he owed 
allegiance to any suzerain. There is no conclusive evidence to prove this, one way or 
the other. At this juncture it is very interesting to note that the inscription is written 
in beautiful Grantha characters in which several inscriptions dated to about the 10th 
11th centuries A.D., belonging to TamilnSd are written. Can this piece of evidence be 
taken to give us any historical significance? We find that it does seem to give a clue 
to the active contact that existed between Tulu-nad and Tamil -nad in the 10th 
century A.D. It is well known that a great majority of the inscriptions belonging to 
South Kanara District are written in Old Kannada script. In a few early inscriptions, 
however, the first few lines containing Sanskrit verses are written in the Grantha 
script. 2 In the present case the entire inscription is written in Sanskrit verse and ir. 
the Grantha script that is distinctly Tamilian in character. We, therefore, infer that 
either the ruler was subjected to the Chola power as a resylt of which he adopted the 
script of the country of his sovereign for writing his inscriptions or there were at 
Mangalore (ancient Mangalapura) some famiHer Tamilian sthapatis, a descendant of 


1. Ibid. 

2. N. Lakahminarayana Rao, Talangert Inscription in EP. Ind., XXIX, p.203. 
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one of which was responsible for the creation of these bronzes. It is known that since 
the time of Parantaka I (907-956 A.D.) the Chola power began to be felt all over South 
India and it was further extended during the time of R^jar^ja I (985-1014 A.D.) the 
chola kings coming in between them contributing their share in this endeavour. 
Perhaps in the wake of the march of some of these kings or princes, into Tulu-n5$i, 
some master sthapatis from Tamilna^ went and settled there, and probably to them 
we owe the bronzes. We have already said above that their style is the one in which 
hundreds of bronzes of Tamil-nad belonging to this period are made; and further no 
other specimen of this type is reported from any other place in Tulu-nSd. Hence it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that these bronzes are Chola or of Chola type. As we have 
stated at the beginning of this chapter, that the bronzes belonging to the period from 
907 A.D. to the accession of Rlyar^ja I (985 A.D) may be said to belong to the school 
designated by us as the school of Parantaka I, these may also be considered as 
examples of that school. Though we have dealt with them in another place 1 here we 
shall examine them in greater detail. 

Fig. 101 Of the three bronzes, the Buddha 2 is about 60 cm high. It is seated in the ardha- 
paryankOsancL Curls of hair cover the head and there is a prominent/uafa (flame) in 
the centre. It has three tongues worked in a simple manner. But its advanced stage 
of development, compared to th ejvala on the head of the large standing Buddha from 
Nagapattinam (Fig. 58) discussed above, is apparent. The face is roundish. The 
halfclosed eyes and the gentle smile are .expressive of divine contemplation, a 
characteristic which is rendered with consummate skill and rare understanding. The 
ear-lobes are comparatively short which is a characteristic of bronzes of this period. 
The neck is normal and there are traces of lines suggesting trivali. 

The modellingof the torso suggests strength, not grace as in the case of the Buddha 
images fromBororbudur, Java, and the seated Buddha from Nagapattinam (Fig. 179) 
to be discussed below. While the lies of the standing Buddha from Nagapattinam 
(Fig.58) are full of rhythm, in this figure they seem to have developed some amount 
of tension. The sharp groove round the waist, being in the nature of bounding the lines 
of the 8 ides, seems to have contributed to this quality. The treatment of the shou Idlers 
rather as a square is obviously akin to that of Somaskanda from Sorakkudi (Fig.86) 


1. A. Aiyappan and P.R. Srinivaaan, Story of Buddhism with special reference to South India, pp. 83 - 
84. 

2. Ibid., Frontispiece. ^ 
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but here it appears to be a little stiff. In this respect it possesses some affinity to the 
Bhikshatanamurti from Tirunfimanalldr (Fig. 104). Moreover, here the angularities 
of the elbows are emphasised. The right hand is in vyakhyfina-, mudra and the left 
hand is placed on the lap, palm facing up. Representations of the Buddha in the 
teachig pose is very rare and this bronze is therefore very important in this respect. 

The rendering of the fingers falls short of the quality of the same feature met with not 
only in the large standing Buddha from Nagapattinam but also in a number of other 
bronzes examined after that. This is-fliainly due to the fact that the entire figure is 
moulded rather heavy, which is reflected by the fingers also. 

The draperies are diaphanous but the hem of the upper garment is prominently 
seen, in the yqjfiopavita fashion, on the chest. The piece of cloth seen on the left 
shoulder, unlike that of the Buddha from Nagapattinam discussed above, has grooves 
incised on it representing probably its borders. 

In the treatment of the legs too a certain amount of angularity and stiffness is 
apparent as is evidenced by almost the straight line from the right hip to the right 
knee, which is devoid of flow and consequently rhythm. This feature is also patent 
from the manner in which the knee-caps are worked. 

Notwithstanding these developed features its proportions and rare pose make it 
a splendid example of its kind. 

A spike is seen to the right of the Buddha and there must be another on the 
opposite side. They are intended to receive a prabhSvali. 

The remaining two figures are more interesting than the Buddha on account of 
their iconographical details as well as their artistic qualities. Elsewhere 1 we have 
tried to identify them although we feel that our identification is purely tentative and 
may be held to be valid till the contrary is proved. According to our identification, the 
three faced, six-armed figure with the inscription mentioned above, which is by far the 
most impressive of the three, represents Ha la ha la Lokesvara, and the two-armed 
figure represents Lokanatha Avalokitesvara. 

While the Buddha figure stands for all that is sublime in nature, the Hfilfihala Fig. 102 
Lokesvara seems to represent all that is dynamic in nature. It fa about 120 cm high. 

1. Ibid., pp. 86-92, pis. XII and XIII. 
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It is seated inthe ardhorparyankSscmcL There is a jafS-makuta of exquisite workmanship 
over each of the three heads. The most interesting detail met with on the makuta is 
a Dhyani Buddha shown seated wihin an arch having a single cusp in front. A ratna- 
paftagoes round the head. Characteristically, the depression between the fillet and 
the base of the makuta is deep. The face is squarish and resembles that of 
Bhikshatana from TirunamanallQr of this period. This feature of the face is seen to 
be a special characteristic of bronzes of the subsequent periods. It is hardly necessary 
to state that the features of the face are extremely well finished. The eyes are marked 
by a depression which is almond-shaped. That the nose has become somewhat sharp 
is clear. This is another characteristic which marks the bronzes of the later periods. 
The lips are thick and beautiful. The treatment of the ear-lobs is also noteworthy 
because while they are long and hanging low in bronzes of earlier periods, in this 
instance they are short and somewhat stylistic. The expression of the face suggests 
supreme joy. There is a third eye on the forehead of the front face. The other two faces 
also probably have this feature. The profile of the other faces shows clearly the 
sharpness of the nose and the thickness of the lips as well as the chubbiness of the 
whole face. 

The neck is short. Two beautifully worked kanthis are seen on the neck. 
Interestingly, there exists considerable space between them, in which respect it 
anticipates the Bhikshfctena from Tiruvenkadu (Fig. 175), although the workmashop 
of the necklets in the latter is different. A vastraryajftopavita is seen on the body and 
it has a beautiful knot on the chest from which hangB down an end of the cloth of which 
the tip is worked in a very charming wave pattern. It may be noted here that this 
yqjfiopavita is short and is seen to go behind even from the level of the stomach. 
Theshoulders are however less stiff than they are in the Buddha. It is noteworthy that 
only one long lock of hair is seen hanging on each shoulder. No other ornament adorns 
it. The absence in this fugure of the pendent ornament usually seen in the bronzes 
of this period and its presence on either shoulder of the four-armed figure to be noticed 
below of this group, showB that it is not unusual to find a few bronzes without it. At 
the junction of theshouldlers and the arms an interesting detail is found. It is the little 
fold of the muscle. In no other bronze noticed so far, was this detail present. It is an 
innovation probably intended to enhance the beauty of the figure. But it seems to us 
to be suprefluous and the beauty of the bronze would not have been impaired had this 
ndt been shown. It must be mentioned here that it is on Such unimportant details that 
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the sthapatis of later period seem to have bestowed greater attention than to the 
essential elements of modelling, proportions etc. of the bronze itself. Can it be said 
that a beginningof decadence of the artistic traditions is what is indicated by this little 
detail? 

Though the proportions of the figure are almost perfect, yet the arms seem to be 
somewhat short and stout, not slender and graceful. The keyura is worked like a flora! 
design. Its knot is seen distinctly on the outside of the arm. No elbow ornament is 
present. Each of the subsidiary arms is seen to spring up from the elbow of the previous 
arm, in the characteristic manner of the period, and the angularity produced by this 
treatment is sharper than that of the Buddha. A ratna-valaya is seen on each wrist. 
The upper right hand holds a beautiful lotus bud. Curisously the middle finger of this 
hand shows a projecting piece. The middle hand is in kataka pose and the lower hand 
is in varada-mudrd with a prominent thing on the palm probably standing for the 
poison hdlahala,as it is in the Vishapaharana (Fig.38). Of the three left hands the 
upper one is in kataka pose, the middle one holds a lotus bud by its stalk and the lower 
one is in the vyakhyana-mudrxL 

The treatment of the legs of this figure is apparently better than that of the legs 
of the Buddha. Its delicacy is known from the beautiful toes and their decoration. The 
most interesting detail of this part is the garment which is worked not in the usual 
wave over-wave form but is shown as even and decorated with beautiful wheel and 
geometric designs resembling the designs met with in the Lakshmana and the 
Hanuman from Va^iakkuppanaiyur. There are two prominent bands on the waist, of 
which parts are seen on the thighs. The clasp on the waist-band though not worked 
as a regular simharmukha shows a flower design with some of the features of a lion- 
face, of which the bow-like loops are noteworty. 

The bhadrdsana has mouldings and there are spikes to receive the prabhavafi. 
On either side of the sunken portion of the at ana is a panel. The panel on the left shows 
a seated figure in arijali (?) attended by a standing figure holding something in his 
hand. To the left of the seated figure is a symbol which cannot be satisfactorily made 
out but it most probably represents a sword kept erect on its hilt. The panel on the 
right side shows again a seated figure in a?yali pose with a standing attendant 
probably afemale 1 . 


1. These details are not seen in the illustration given here, but they are found in the drawing of the 
bronze reproduced on PI. I. Fig.l, of annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1920*21. 
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An extremely ornate prabhavalf is seen behind the figure. It has the flames on its 
outer fringe while its inner fringe shows designs of petals. At its top, above the knot 
made up of addorsed makara heads is a small niche with a pointed arch containing a 
miniature fugure of Amit&bha. The lower ends of the prabha carved on a horizontal 
beam show creeper designs of superb workmanship, the two ends of the beam showing 
each a makara head with gaping mouth from which just ou£ an angelic figure in the 
attitude of vismaya (wonder). Above each of these makara heads of the prabhH is a 
standing figure of an attendant. Both the attendants are shown in the tri-bhahga 
pose. Behind the head of each attendant, is a simplepraMa fringed only on the outside 
with singie-tongued flames of exquisite beauty. Both attendants wear karanda- 
makuta and other ornaments. But while .the figure on the left wears a yajnopavlta, 
that on the right wears a uaikaksha. The hands are in kataka and lola poses, these 
being reversed between the two figures. On the whole, the workmanship of the 
attendants is as good as that of the main figure. 

Now it is clear that these are the characteristics which distinguish the sculptures 
in stone and metal of Tamil-natf of the early Chola period. It is therefore no 
exaggeration to say that it is one of the magnificent bronzes of the school of Para n taka 
I. Probably this is also one of the biggest of bronzes in the seated posture. On account 
of the fact that perfection was attained both in technique and in the treatment of 
bronzes during the last phase of this school, the sthaptis could manipulate large moulds 
such as was required for this, with ease, vision and boldness born out of confidence and 
experience. 

The last bronze of this group is the single-faced four-armed figure which we have 
identified as Lokanatha Avalokitesvara. It is about 90 cm high. Though it seems to 
be similar to the above discussed Lokes/ara, this similarity is confined only to the 
treatment. For, this figures shows details which are quite different from those met 
with in the above figure. 

The headdress is similar to that of the previous bronze; and the face is also treated 
in a like manner. But here the expression suggests seriousness. The ears are long and 
they bear makara-kundalas. Besides, above the left ear a flower is tucked up. Perhaps 
the other ear also has a flower like this although that ear is not visible in the 
illustration. On the neck are three necklaces, the smallest of them being a rosary of 
beads and the broadest being probably of ratna. An interestingya/rtopoui/a with three 
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deep curves in it is seen on the body. Added to the curves, an elongaged head of an 
animal with a pair of long wavy horns is seen just in the place where usually the knot 
is present. This animal head obviously stands for the deer head which makes this 
yafijopamta an example of the krishriaj inaryqjnopavita. 1 Rarely sculptures of South 
India show this feature; and still rarer are metal figures possessing this type of sacred 
thread. 

The torso is beautiful. The shoulders are normal. A curly strand of hair gracefully 
hangs on each shoulder together with the pendent ornament. The latter was confined 
only to the right shoulder in some of the bronzes noticed just prior to this. Its presence 
on both shoulders has, however, been already noticed in the devis of Srinivasa group 
from Sirupanaiyu r. This bronze is another example illustrating the same tradition. 
Besides these pendants, an additional ornament is also seen on the shoulder, namely 
a looped beaded string. The loop is wide enough to cover a considerable portion of the 
shoulder. This is seen for the first time here and hence its importance. In the majority 
of bronzes belonging to subsequent periods it becomes a regular feature. 

Comingto the arms, their workmanship is apparently not so good; it is not like that 
of the arms of the other two figures. They are not only somewhat disproportionate, but 
also have become a little more stiff. This feature is emphasised especially in the joints 
of the arms. The fingers, however, continue to some extent the earlier features of 
rhythm and suppleness. Keyuras of the pronged type are seen on the arms. A 
noteworthy detail of them is the beautiful makara heads shown back to back at the 
bottom of the decorative piece. A pair of kankanaa is seen on each wrist.Of the four 
hands the upper right and left hands are in kataka-mudrcL The emblems held by these 
hands are missing. The lower right arm is in varada pose with a mani-like object in the 
palm. The corresponding left hand is in vyakhyanarmudrd as in the HSlfihala figure. 

The moulding of the legi is better than that of the hands and is akin to that of the 
Halahala figure noticed above, the drapery seems to be plain and fine. A number of 
sashes are seen wound round the waist, the girdle is interesting and shows an 
extremely well finished simha-mukha. A prototype of this has been seen in the ftSma 
from Vadakkuppanaiyur. Another noteworthy detail of the drapery is the flowing 

1. Similar type of yajnopamta is seen in some Gupta sculptures, e.g., the torso of Bodhisattva from 

Sa ftchl (The Art of India and Pakistan, pi. 27, Fig. 205), and Bodhisattva Maitreya from SfimSth, 

(ibid., pl..340, Fig. 206). 
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ends seen one on each side of the waist, the wave pattern in which their tips are done 
is praiseworthy. On the feet are pOdasaras. 

In spite of certain deficiencies noticed in the modelling of the figure, there is no 
doubt that this is one of the typical examples of the art of bronzes of the period and one 
in which the beginning of one or two novel features are met with which is proof positive 
for the advancement that the art traditions were making then. 

The foregoing descriptions of the three bronzes clearly show that these are not 
merely inspired by the art traditions of the Chola countiy but are perhaps modelled 
by a Chola sthapati. Quite interestingly their size is very considerable and, as has 
been said above, this is also pne of the special characteristics of this period belonging 
to the Choja country eg., Rama group from Vadakkupanaiyur. The importance of 
these bronzes is, therefore, manifold. 

Fig. 104 The Bhikshatanamurti from Tirunamanalltfr 1 may be noticed now. The most 
conspicuous detail in this is the mode of representation of th ejafas. Here the short 
strands of hair with twisted ends are shown as a regular mandala (halo) behind the 
head with the skull and the serpent shown veiy prominently on it. The facial features 
of this figure bear close resemblance to those of the bronzes discussed immediately 
above. The kanthi is excessively broad but it nevertheless is treated in a beautiful 
manner. YajflopavUeri* ofa single strand and shows an elegant knot on the left chest. 
A broad udara-bandha is seen. The serpentine waist-band is wound round the waist 
once and does not show any looping. The depiction of the hood and the body of the 
serpent is however fine. The arms are shown in the usual posture. But the way the 
arms are attached to the shoulder and the treatment of the gestures of hands are 
interesting. A nagavalaya type of armlet and a simple valaya are seen on each arm 
and wrist respectively. No pendent ornament is seen on the shoulders. The knee-caps 
are somewhat prominently seen. It may however be mentioned here that the bend of 
the torso to proper right is a little strained, not natural. In spite of these, the treatment 
of the figure is on the whole superb and as a study in nude this bronze is perhaps one 

Fig. 105 of the very best of its kind. The back view exemplifies this very well. The workmanship 
of the jatdrmandala with triple-stranded tassel hanging from its top, is noteworthy. 
The curly strands of hair are not promine and they have a tendency to become 


1. K.a. Nilakanta Sastri, The Cola* (1956), Fig. 74. 
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conventionalised. But the pendant is prominent. Further, such details as the armlets, 
vqji-bandha and modelling are clearly seen. The gracefulness of the bhahga is 
apparent. It may be dated to a slightly later period than that to which the bronzes 
from Kadri belong. 

The Subrahmanya bronze from Tiruvidaikkali 1 . Tanjore District is seen to carry Fig. 106 
the traditions of art a step further. Though its style is almost akin to that of 
Bhiksh&tana discussed above, on account of the difference in the theme, the details of 
the two bronzes are naturally different. 

It is four-armed and stands in the ad-bhahga pose usually met with in representations 
of deities suggesting war-like or some such dynamic' activity. The front arms are 
obviously in the posture of holding an arrow and bow. In this respect its affinity to the 
Kir^tamurti from Tiruvetkalam (Fig.44) is striking. So, it maybe said to represent the 
aspect of Devasenapati or TarakSri. 

On the head, a beautiful karanda-makuta is seen and its affinity to the Aara/u/a- 
makuta of Ra ma from Vadakkuppanaiyur is apparent. Probably a garland has taken 
the place of the usual broad fillet around the head. Ears hang low but they are empty. 

The face is slightly ovoid and its features are sharp and expressive of supreme calm. 

These features are very much similar to those of Nates from Tiruvarangulam 
(Fig. 107) to be noticed below. There is a broad karythi of the neck. A channavira with 
agraceful knot is seen in the middle of the chest. Usual udararbandha is present. It 
is noteworthy that the yqjfiopavita is conspiccuous by its absence. The absence of this, 
coupled with the presence of the channavira in such raudra form of a deity, is 
noteworthy. 

The torso is moulded in a manner which suggests strength and power, and the 
swing of the lines of both sides is magnificently rendered.The shouders and the part 
between them are done in such a manner as to suggest supreme prowess which is the 
primary quality of the theme represented by the bronze, while the pendent ornament 
on the right shoulder was absent from the Bikshatanamurti, here it is present. It 
proves that this is one of the characteristic decorative details of brozes of this period. 

The arms are also done in a manner suggesting strength. In spite of the angularities 
seen in their elbows, their workmanship is apparently exquisite. The manner of 


1. Ibid., Fig. 76 
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attachment of the upper left arm is somewhat archaic. There are nSgarvalaya type of 
armlets and a pair ofthick valayae on each wrist. While the front arms are in the poses 
of holding a bow and an arrow, the upper right hand holds a sakti and the correspond! ng 
left hand holds aucyra/These are the special emblems of the deity. They are shown as 
sitting lightly on the tips of the first two fingers. This manner of holding the emblems 
is seen for the first time only in this bronze. 

The leg* are also apparently well modelled and the lines that enclose their masses 
are so smoothly flowing as to make the flexions natural. But the emphasis on the right 
hip seems to be a little too much. Or the bend of the torso seems to have been overdone. 
Due to one of these reasons-the latter seems to be more probable-there is a slight 
distortion of the line of the right side of the otherwise exceedingly well-finished bronze. 
Somewhat a simialr treatment is already seen in the Bhikshatana from Tirunamanallur 
examined above. The loin-cloth is worked in a simple manner and the loops of the 
simharmukha knot of the waist-band are similar to those of Rama from 
Vadakkuppanaiyur. The short ends of cloth hanging between the thighs are noteworthy. 
Neither bows or ends of cloth are seen on the sides, in which respect this bronze is 
similar to the same Rama. 

The padmasdna on which the figure stands shows petals of lotus with tips 
emphasised. A line seems to be engraved along the margin of each petal. 

The most interesting detail of this bronze is its prabhdvalL The last example of 
a prabhd discussed above is that of Natesa from Sivapuram. Apparently the present 
prabhd is more developed than that. The striking developments noticed here are the 
slight curving in of the props, near their bottom, the small projection seen along the 
inside of the makara -like motif carved at the base of each prop, the large number of 
flames of fire and the greater number of tongues met with in some of the flames. It is 
interesting to note that all the flames, including the one at the crest of the prabhd, 
prominently show only three tongues; but the tongues on either end are bifurcated 
into two each, thus making each of the flames five-tongued. It is an innovation met 
with for the first time and this clearly shows the freedom enjoyed by the sthapati who 
produced this bronze withinthe Agamic or canonical rules. The depiction of each flame 
as well as its tongues, if compared with that of the flames of the prabhd of Natesa from 
Sivapuram shows that the flames of this are more developed than those of the latter 
brohze. The makara motif is especially noteworthy because in none of the bronzes with 
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prabhds examined so far, this motif is found. On the contrary, in many later bronzes 
e.g. t the Natesa from the Big Temple at Taryore, this motif is seen with greater 
elaboration and in some still later bronzes, it becomes ornate and conventionalised. 

Representations of Devasenapati orTarakari form ofSubrahmanya are rare. This 
is, therefore, important not only from the point of view of art but also from the point 
of view of iconography. It may be assigned to the end of the thirrd quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. 

The Najesa from Tiruvarangulam 1 now in the National Museum, New Delhi may 
also be attributed to about this period. 

Here four-armed Natela is performing an ancient and beautiful mode of dance 
namely catura-tdndava. No other representation^ bronze of this mode of dance has 
been met with so far. Besides this unique feature, the treatment of the figure is such 
as to make it one of the superb works of art. The limbs are slender but graceful; the 
proportions are perfect, the decorative details are tasteful and above all the rhythm 
and pose are rendered in a masterly manner and with rare understanding of the 
subtleties of the art traditions and the intricacies of the theme. 

The crown is almost like that of Natesa from ^ivapuram and there is the wide 
space between the fillet and the base of the crown. Pronged keyurarlike ornament is 
seen conspicuously on it. Probably flowers are shown on either side. Makararkurujxila 
adorns the right ear and patra-kundala the left. As has been said above,the face of this 
resembles the face of the Devasenapati discussed above. Three necklets are seen on the 
neck, the lowermost of them having a few festoons and tassels in the middle. 
Yajhopavlta is simple and the clasp on the left chest is elegant. Interestingly the 
lowermost strand is shown hanging vertically and getting into the loin-cloth. Udarar 
bandha is interesting in that it shows tassels and festoons hanging from the middle 
portion. The torso is fine. There are curls of hair on either shoulder but the shoulder 
ornament is absent. On the arms are seen the riagarvalaya type of armlets which we 
have been meeting with in the bronzes of this period frequently.. But the most 
interesting detail of this figure is the vqji-bandha with the prominent projecting piece 


Fig. 107 


1. T.A. Gopinatha Rao, Element• of Hindu Iconography, Vol.II, Pt I, LXVI, Fig. 2; K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, loc cit, Fig 67. and C. Sivaramamurti in Lalit Kola, Nos 1 and 2, pi. XXX, Fig. 7. 
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on the elbows. A pair of valayas on each wrist and rings on the fingers are also seen. 
The upper right hand holds the damaru. But the manner of holding it is novel. It seems 
that a thread is wound round the damaru and its end fastened to the first finger. A 
more developed stage of this feature is seen only in the Natela belonging to periods 
after about 1100 A.D. as for instance the Natela from Puriganur (Fig.238) to be 
discussed below. The iowerright hand is in abhaya and on its palm is palced a three 
pronged flame, the central prong being in the shape of an inverted question mark as 
in the case of the Natesa from Poruppumettuppatti (Fig.54). Except in the latter, in 
all other Natesas examined above, the flame is shown ina small cup but in the Natesa 
to be examined below, the cup is dispensed with. This feature of the Natela under 
study is another indicator for its position here. The lower right arm is in the usualgty'a- 
hasta posture. But in the treatment of this arm the sthapati seems to have faltered 
to a small extent. Hence its rhythm is not so beautiful as it ought to be. 

With the charming catura posture in which they are disposed the legs form the 
most beautiful part of this figure. Their modelling is smooth, slender, and delicate, in 
fact they are treated with consummate skill. Though there seems to be a great affinity, 
in this respect, between this Natesa and the Natesa from Nallur (Fig.51) here the 
details are obviously more developed. The loin-cloth is simple as also the sashes on the 
waist, but the girdle is ornate. The simharmukha clasp is much more evolved than it 
is in other bronzes discussed above. The lowermost sash shows a shallow median loop, 
and into it is thrust the end of cloth that hangs from the mouth of the lion-face. Besides 
a swinging tassel with a pipal-leaf-like pendant at its end is seen on each thigh and its 
hangs from a side of the mouth of the lion-face. A similar decorative detail is noticed 
in the ParvatT(Fig.76) belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. While 
there it is static, here this item is made to swing about. This detail by its rhythmic 
sway has enhanced the beauty of the posture. There are the bows and short ends on 
eitherside. Like the above mentioned tassel, these are also treated as though whirling 
about which is obviously caused by the dance. Even in this detail the sthapati has kept 
his eyes on symmetry. The right leg is planted firmly on the ApasmBra Purusha while 
the heel alone of the left leg is lifted up, pressing the figure below by the toes of this 
foot. There are beautiful padasaras on the feet and rings on the toes. 

The ApasmSra Purusha of this figure is quite akin to that of Natesa from 
£ivapuram and has feature similar to those of Apasmara of Poruppumettuppatti 
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Natesa. Here the tail of the serpent is shown prominently in front. He is lying on a 
padmasana over a bhadrasana. The double lotus motif of the asana seems to have 
become almost standardised here. But the petals are naturalistic, though their tips 
are emphasised. There is hardly any space between any two petals. This asana is 
moulded togetgher with the bhadrasana which is simple and beautiful. The spikes on 
either side are apparently well finished and they are supported by pimple brackets 
below, which is a novel feature. 


At the back 1 the details of the jafa-makuta including the ornaments, are seen Fig. 108 
beautifully depicted. The siras-cakra worked like a real lotus in bloom and its is a 

z # 

development over that seen in the Natesa from Sivapuram. Ten simple locks of hair 
fall on the naps of the neck and they are found clorfe to each other. Interestingly they 
do not extend down much and are enclosed by a ring-like neck ornament from which 
hangs a piece which apparently stands for the usual pendant. The small size of each 
lock of hair and the ring enclosing the locks are characteristic of this period only. The 
beauty of the modelling of the figure and its pose are well brought out by this view. * 


The importance of this Natesa lies, in spite of its developed features, primarily in 
the mode of dance represented by it. From the Kuram Natesa up to the Natela from 
Sivapuram, the gradual development an perfection of the theme of anandartandava 
can, more or less be established. But comingas it does after the above series, and 
displaying a mode which is a distinct one and cannot, therefore, be fitted into that 
series, the only possible explanationfor its occurrence at this junetiure is that it was 
probably inspired by similar representations known from other parts of India or it 
continues merely an ancient tradition accordi ng to which modes a dance such as catura 
of lalita or kati-sama were alone represented in sculpture and painting, and the modes 
of dance like bhujahgatrdsita were not even conceived. The latter explanation seems 
to be more plausible. It seems to be supported by the provenance wherefrom this 
Natesa hails namely the Pudukkottai region. Here, upto about the period with which 
we are concerned representations of Natesa in the ananda-tandava form or forms 
allied to it have not been known. On the other hand even while representing6iva as 
the destroyer of Kala (i.e., Kalari), the sthapatis of this region ahd shown the Lord in 
the catura mode of dance only e.g., Kalari-murti of temple No.l of Mdvarkovil, 
Kodumbalur in the former Pudukkottai State 2 . This mode was veiy popular with the 


1. C. Sivaramamurti, op.cit., pi. XXXVII, Fig. 7A. 

2. K.A. Nilakanda Saatri, op. cit., PI. XII, Fig. 7. 
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Chalukyas of Badami and we have elsewhere referred to the significant influence that 
the Badami Chalukyan traditions of art exerted on the ethapatis of the Pudukkott&i 
regicfn. There is, therefore, no wounder that the imported traditions were perpetuated 
with redoubled vigour and for long time, in this region. So, even at a time when 
marvellous specimens of ananda-tandava Nafce^as, such as the one from Sivapuram, 
were produced as a matter of course in the Chola territory, the sthapatis of the 
Pudukkottai region were apparently unaffected by these developments in the 
neighbouring territory and continued their own traditions as is well attested toby this 
beautiful Natesa. 


To the last phase of the school of Parantaka I may be assigned two more bronzes. 
One of them is a Snnivfisa and the other a Ganesa. Each of them has distinctive 
features of its own according to its iconographies 1 requirements; but nevertheless the 
style in which the details of both are done, is easily recognised to be a step more 
advanced than that of similar figures examined above. 

Fig. 109 This Srinivasa bronze 1 comes from Vadakadu in the Tar\jore District. It is 63 cm 
ljigh including the pedestal. Images of devls associated wih this figure have not come 
down to us. When compared with the Srinivasa from Sirupanaiyur (Fig.99), this figure 
shows definitely more evolveld features. A kirifa ofjala (net) work is seen on the head 
and the space between its base and the fillet is not much. The face is round but its 
features are not clearly seen owing to corrosion. In the ears are seen beautiful makara- 
kundalas of simple workmanship. The neck is normal and a pair of simple necklets is 
seen on it. The sacred thread and the udara-bandha are also corroded. The torso is 
worked in a tubular style which reminds one of the style of the Srinivasa from 
Sirupaijaiyur. The shoulder are normal. The pendant is seen on the right shoulder 
only. The arms are worked in the usual manner. The keyuras on the arms are of the 
pronged type but very simple flames of small size are seen on its rim. The upper left 
hand holds the conch which is likewsie simple and natural and shows three flames of 
the type seen on the discus. The lower right hand is in abhaya pose and the lower left 
hand is in the katy-avalambita pose. 


The legs are not particularly well finished. The lines on either side of the legs, just 
at the point of the knee, show a depression which is not at all pleasing. The garment 
of this fugre, unlike that of Srinivasa from Sirupanaiyur, shows sets of four horizontal 


1. Catalogue, p. 70, No. 3. 
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lines, one of them beaded, running parallel to each other. In other respects it is akin 
to that Srinivasa (Fig.99). The interesting detail seen here is the waist-band consisting 
of sashes and girdles. Of the latter there are two and they show gem-set clasps, not 
a 8imharmukha clasp. The sashes are two in number of which the lower one shows a 
rather sharply curved short median loop, the like of which has not been met with in 
any other bronze dealt with above. Festoons hang from this sash on the thighs. More 
interesting than this is the beaded tassel hanging between the legs. This is-the first 
time when this feature is noticed in a male figure. Subsequently it develops further. 
On the feet are seen padasaras. At the back, the siras-cakra is noteworthy. It is in the 
characteristic full-blown flower form, just like the one met with in the devi figures of 
the £nnii/asa group from Sirupanaiyur. 

The twisted locks of hair hanging on the back are beautifully worked. The ring of 
the necklet that encircles the locks of hair and the pendant of heart-like shape shown 
prominently here are also interesting. The yqjftopauHa is not very clear in this side. 
But the tucked-up of the cloth, seen in the middle of the waist, is pronounced. 


The other noteworthy feature of this figure is its pedestal. It stands on a 
padmasana over a bhadrasana which has simple mouldings. The former Usana is 
however interesting because its petals are not only not so beautiful and naturalistic 

/ -r . ... - 

as those of the Snnivasa from Sirupanaiyur (Fig. 99) and Rama from Vadakkuppanaiyur 
(Fig.96) but also show a line incised along their margin. The occurrence of it in this 
bronze which is undoubtedly the main figure of a group from which the figure of Sri 
and Bhu are missing, clearly indicates that by the time this bronze was made the 
tradition of .showing the petals in a naturalistic form, without the margical lines, of 
even the main figures, was slowly changing, although there are some later bronzes 
which continue the earlier traditions to some extent. The spikes are also noteworthy 
because they are not, a3 usual, flat but are circular rods. They are supported by lions 
which are vigorous. This feature occurs but rarely in bronzes of early periods and it 
is therefore interesting. On the basis of the style this piece may be ascribed to the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of the 10th centuiy A.D. 


Thus the importance of this figure as a link between the Sirupanaiyur Srinivasa 
group and the Srinivasa and Vishnu groups to be noticed below is clear. Apparently 
the description of this figure given in the Catalogue, on p.70 has not recognised this 
in spite of the fact that the learned authors were, as on many occasions, really struck 
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by the early features of this figure alsowhen they say: “This image closely resembles 
Srinivasa No.l (i.e., the one from Sirupanaiyur) 1 except the draperies....” They 
experienced this difficulty because they had started with the Vishnu from Peru n tot tom 
as the most important one and the earliest of all the Vaishnavite images except one 
or two other bronzes. But a closer examination of these bronzes has enabled us to 
evolve a chronololgical sequence for them, which we believe fits better into the scheme 
of the development of the various details and motifs of the bronzes. 

110 At Kodiakkadu in the Tai\jore District a number of bronzes have been unearthed. 
One of them is the Ganeaa, ht. 42cm. That its place is somewhere after that of the 
Sirupanaiyur Srinivasa (Fig.99) is apparent from the close similarity of the style of the 
padmasana of this bronze to that of the other. This is supported by another piece of 
evidence also namely the presence of a prancing lion-prop at the bottom of each of the 
spikes in the same manner, as it is seen in the Vadaka^u Srinivasa (Fig.109). 
Consequently all the good qualities of a typical bronze of this period are present in this. 
The proportions are excellent; the modelling is superb; the stance is pleasing; and the 
decorations are limited and kept under classical restraint. In short this bronze is a 
fine specimen of its kind met with so far. That it is a good realistic study of the 
complicated them* is revealed by the clever way the animal head is integrated with 
the dwarfish humanbody. In addition to this, the Valampuri manner of keeping the 
trunk is characteristic of Gaijesas of this period as for instance the Gan&a from 
&ivapuram, Owing to these details, this bronze may be assigned to the same period as 
the above. 

The few select specimens of the art of this school examined above unmistakably 
show the unprecedented heights to which the art had developed during this period. In 
size, in the variety of subjects chosen for representation, in technique and above all in 
quality the examples of the art attributed to the school of Parantaka I are, probably, 
unrivalled. Though most of the specimens belong to the Chola country, such examples 
as the bronzes from Kadri and the ParvatT in the Freer Art Gallery, Washington D.C., 
U.S A., probably belonging to Ceylon, prove the widespread nature of the traditions of 
the school of Parantaka I. It appears that in every aspect of the art certain standards 
were; established by this school from which the scbeols belonging to subsequent 
periods seem to have seldom.departed. A majority of the bronzes are Saivite in 


1. Words in brackets are ours. 
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character, which may be taken to prove the popularity of Saivism.Certain themes such 
as the anandartandava Natesa have been perfected by the school. It was probably the 
first to produce magnificent bronzes representing such neble groups as Rama, Sltfi, 
Lakshmana and Hanuman and Vishnu with devis. Some marvellous specimens of 
bronzes of Buddhism were also prduced by this school and they may be said to be 
unsurpassed for their size, significance and beauty. 

In the field of decorative details the contributions of this school are by no means 
small. The keyura-like ornament with prong* was developed to perfection, although 
the riagarvalaya type also continued side by side. The most interesting ornament that 
was invented by this school is the vcyi-bandha, i.e., the elbow ornament. Similarly the 
wave-like treatment of the lower garment of the figures, which was seen at its best in 
the beautiful Trivikrama bronze from Siriganallur was continued with but slight 
modifications. The subsidiary details such as the prabhtivali and padmasana, too, 
have reached their perfection during this period. 

In general, the traditions of art began to assume gradually a standardised form 
towards the end of the period, and the treatment of the figures especially of those 
belonging to the last phase of the school of Parantaka I seems to be somewhat ornate, 
much of the naturalism of earlier specimens being absent from the latest examples of 
this school. Although its attempts during its last phase at producing bronzes of 
stupendous dimensions were tremendously successful, yet the lack of a few vital and 
fundamental qualities such as verve, sublimity and fluidity makes these huge bronzes 
more or less belong to the category of sculpture which in Europe is called as “baroque* 
although the connotation of this term may not be precisely applicable to any school of 
sculptures of India. 

In the foregoing examination of the bronzes of this school of Parfintaka I an 
omission of a signifficant aspect of it would have been easily noticed. We mean the 
omission of comparing the specimens of bronzes representing the various themes with 
the specimens of stone sculpture or painting showing similar themes of known date. 
This omission has become inevitable and has occurred much to our regret. The 
comparsion, however little, of the above mentioned type was possible in the case of 
bronzes belonging to earlier periods because of the availability of literature on the 
stone sculptures of those periods, however small may be the number of books and 
articles that literature consists of. Unfortunately there are only aiew books and few 
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articles that treat of sculptures in stone that can be confidently ascribed to this period. 
Of the few books bearing on the subject. The Cblas (1955) by Prof. KA. Nilakanta 
Sastri is easily the best. It may be said here that the state of affairs regarding the stone 
sculptures of the subsequent periods remains more or less the same although some 
articles on a few groups of sculptures belonging to RajarSja I and R^jendra Ps time are 
known. Prof. K A. Nilakanta Sastri in his book deals, to our groat satisfaction, also 
with a few specimens ofsculpture belonging to 11th, 12th and 13th centureis when the 
later Cholas were in power. Owing, however, to their small number even while dealing 
with the brozes of later periods a comparison of the bronzes with the contemporary 
specimens of stone sculpture is necessarily casual and limited. 

SCHOOL OF RAJARAJA I 

Let us now examine a few specimens of bronzes of the school of RSjar^ja I, in order 
to know about the development of the art during the period of region of this king. 

•HI The Ganesa 1 (ht. 36.5 cm) from Settipulam, Taqjore District may be said to be one 

of the earliest examples of this school. That its features are more evolved than those 
of Gane/a from feivapuram examined above (Fig.94) is apparent. The makuta is 
significantly different in form from any other of its kind. It is conical and its kararyjas 
are not deviated much from the naturalistic style. But the trunk is rather long and is 
therefore slightly unnatural. Here it is curving to the left side and is touching the 
8weet-meat held by the lower left hand. The torso is longer than that of Sivapuram 
Gane6a. There are two neckelets seen distinctly. The sacred thread seems to have a 
large strand with an interesting knot over the left chest. From this knot three threads 
are seen to go over the left shoulder while below the knot two threads form the larger 
strand and the third thread is short and curves just below the rightchest. The 
udarabandha seems to be of cloth. The style of the torso of this figure is distinctly 
different from that of Sivapuram Ganesa. Nevertheless, the lines of the sides are good 
and the belly is still pot-1 ike.Theshoulders have become like those of humanbeingi. A 
strand of hair is seen on eitherr shoulder but it is here undecked with flowers. There 
is the pendent strand on the right shoulder. The arms too have assumed the form of 
thoseof human beings and hence they are comparatively slender. The joining of arms 
to the shoulder is interesting. The armlets show a decorative piece, probably set with 


1. Catalogue, pi. XXII, Pig. 2. 
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gems, in front. A simple band serving the purpose of the elbow ornament is seen on 
each elbow. Only a single wristlet is seen on each wrist. The goad held in the right 
hand is obviously much more evolvled than that found in the Sivapuram Ganesa. The 
style of the noose too is different. The other two hands hold the tusk and modaka 
respectively. 

The legB, like the arms are taller and more like those of normal humanbeing than 
like those of a dwarf. The interesting details found here are the broad festoons and 
tassels hanging from the waist-band which is not, however, prominent. Neither a 
clasp nor any median loop is seen in this figure. But bows and hanging ends of cloth 
are seen on either side. They are apparently in a simpler style than that in which these 
details are done in the Ganesa figures to be discussed below. The noteworthy feature 
of the hanging ends is that they are not in two strands as is seen in the figures of the 
Srinivasa group from Vadakkuppanaiyur (Fig. 154 and in the Ganesa from Velflnkanni 
(Fig. 119) discussed below. 


There is no Padmasana here. Instead of it a circular raised part is seen on the 
bhadrTtsana which is high and possesses moulding which are absent from the 
bhadrOsana of the Sivapuram Gai>e£a noticed above. The spike are somewhat archaic 
in style and they are supported by slender brackets. This icon may, therefore, be seen 
to be an interesting specimen of Ganesa and it may be assigned to the last quarter of 
the 10th century A.D. 


The Chandike6vara,ht.44 cm, from Okkur, Tai\jore District, may be said to belong Fig. 112 
to about this time. Its modelling is apparently similar to that of Ganesa (Fig.Ill) 
discussed above. In the depiction of the legs, the element of proportion is given due 
importance here. The gentle forward bend of the figure which is responsible for the 
graceful bend of the right leg is treated in a superb manner. This coupled with the 
ecstatic expression of the face and the anjali pose of the hands has made the figure 
a rare masterpiece of a study of an ardent devotee. The hair is arranged fanwise high 
up by means of a ribbonwith a graceful knot on one side, and a prominent fillet is seen 
round the head. On the forehead are traces of the third eye which is intended to answer 
the appellation of chandikefvara. It is very significant in this jespect, because no 
other figure except the seated on (Fig.207) representing this saint shows the third eye. 

The ears are empty but there is a flower on each of them. There are two necklets on 
the neck one simple and small and the other ornament and broad. The yajhopavita is 
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three-strand and broad. On the shoulders are strands of hair twisted into several 
curls, the ends of which hang over the arms. The characteristic pendant, here shown 
as possessing more than three tassels, is seen on the right shoulder. A single 
untwisted strand of hair is seen on the corresponding shoulder, probably intended, as 
has been surmised above, to balance the pendant on the other shoulder. Besides, a 
looped string of pearls is seen on either shoulder of which an earlier example is seen 
in the Avalokitesvara figure from Kadri. NagOrvalayas and a set of three valayas are 
seen on the arms and wrists respectively. His characteristic weapon th eparasu or an 
axe is seen. The lower garment consists only of loin-cloth and it is decorated with 
beautiful wheel designs as in several otherbronzes examined above. The face is nearly 
round and the nose is shown fleshy and realistic. At the back dressing of the hair is 
beautiful; the curly locks of hair fall gracefully over the neck; and the lock of hair at 
either extreme end is decorated with flowers and it beautifully curls over the shoulder. 
Further, the elegance of modelling and of the stance is also brought out clearly by this 
view. 

This bronze is an interesting study of a saint. Above, a representation of the saint 
in the seated form (Fig.84) has been noticed. But this bronze seems to be one of the 
earliest examples of a study in bronze of the saint in standing pose, because during 
subsequent periods innumerable standing figures of the saint were made. This bronze 
is therefoe interesting in more than one respect. That it several as prototype for 
similar standing figures of saints is easily seen from the similarity of style that exists 
between this and such bronzes as the Go|aka-maharishi (Fig. 114) and Kannappanayanar 
from TiruvSlangadu (Fig. 180) to be discussed below. 

The padmasana of this bronze is better worked than that of Pa rvatf from Okkur 
(Fig. 193) to be discussed below but not so well worked as the padmasana of Natela 
(Fig. 88) from the same place mentioned above.The tips of the petals are shown in low 
relief while the other parts are indicated by lines. Even then, they are naturalistic. It 
is to be noted that the space between two petals is absent except near their tips, where 
a bit of the intermediate petal is seen. This is how the fusion of the sides of the petals 
has taken place in later bronzes. 


The authors of the Catalogue while describing it {ibid., 130) have said that it 
comes after the Chandikesvara from Velankanni (Fig. 121) to be described below. On 
grounds of the stage of development of the details of this figure as shown above it is. 
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given an earlier date here. It is quite possible that there does not exist any 
considerable gap of time between this and the Velankanni bronze; and all of them cai^ 
therefore be ascribed to about the same period. The reasons adduced,/or assigning the 
Chandikesvara a place after the Velankanni Chapdikesvara, by the learned authors 
of the Catalogue are that it does not possess the elbow ornament and its necklaces 
“depart much more definitely from the form characteristic of images ofchola type.” We 
have said repeatedly that the presence or absence of one or two details of a figure are 
not likely to alter its age which should be based on the style-of a majority of other 
details. In this instance it is true to a great extend, because in spite of the absence of 
the elbow ornament, the other details are less developed than those of the Chandikesvara 
from Velankanni. Hence this may also be attributed to the last quarter of the lOsth 
century A.D. 

The bronze said to represent Golaka-maharishi 1 from Kodikkarai, Taryore District, 
may be taken up next. Before examining it in detail it becomes necessary to say a few 
words about its identification. Though it is said to represent Golaka-maharishi, “the 
founder of a well-known line fo Saiva Acfiryas” 2 . Probably on the authority of the 
tradition relating to it, its close affinity to representation of the saint. Interestingly 
its resemblance,both in conception and execution, to the Chandikesvara from Okkur, 
is remarkable and this identity of style between them, may be said to afford a striking 
clue to the probable identification of the figure in question as Chandikesvara, and not 
Golakamaharishi. 

The figure stands in abhahga posture which is obviously charming. The hair is 
arranged in a fashion very much similar to that of Chandikesvara from Okkur. As this 
is assigned to a slightly later period, the treatment of this detail is naturally more 
evolved. There are three rows of beaded garlands seen found the head. The beads are 
of rudraksha berries. This is a novel one not met with in any other figure of its kind. 
It is interesting to note the manner of depiction of the eyes and eye-brows. That is 
these are indicated by prominent lines; and the eye-balls are clearly shown by circles. 
Similar is the treatment of the eyes etc. of such figures as Cho]a qOeen (Fig. 168) to be 
noticed below. The expression on the face suggests spiritual joy. The ears are short 
which is a characteristic of bronzes of this period. In each of the ears is seen a short 


Fig 114 


U O.C. Gangoly, op. cit., PI. LXXVI and K.A. Nilakanda Saatri, op. cit., pi. XVI, Fig. 34. 
2. K.A. Nilakanta Saatri, op. ccit., p. 727. 
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and simple patrorkundcda which seems to have become an example of the grooved 
type. Here it is necessary to mention the fact that in the Chandikeivaras noticed 
above it was not seen. But in the Chandikesvara (Fig.84) from Tiruvenkfidu similar 
patrarkurufalas are seen in bgoth ears whereas in the other Chandikesvara from 
Taryore District (Fig. 207) the ornament is seen in the left ear. So, this decorative 
detail does not seem to be a characteristic feature of Chandikesvara figures. 

The neck is somewhat short and it is ornamented with a close-fitting necklet of 
rudraksha berries. The torso is beautifully modelled.. The lines of the sides are 
rhythmic and flowsmoothly. The breast part is rather narrow. The shoulders are high 
and are treated in a refined manner. Unlike the Chandikesvara figure noticed above, 
no decorative embellishments are seen on them. It is not known if the absence of these 
has a bearing and significance on the identification as well as the date of this figure. 
Though the arms are apparently stout they are proportionate. The manner of joining 
the arms to theshoulders is novel because in none of the bronzes examined so far have 
the tops of the arms been shown projecting beyond the level of the chest. A thick 
kahkana or valaya is seen on each wrist. The arms ar short as expected.They are held 
up and the hands are showing aAjali pose characteristic of chandikesvara figures. 
That it belongs to the group of early figures of its kind is known from the absence ofa 
flower garland in between the hands which is seen in some of the later Chandikesvara 
figures. The paraiu which is his characteristic emblem is absent. The legs, like the 
arms and the rest of the body are treated completely in the round. The lines of the sides 
arfe beautiful and their sharp sway, noticed especially in the lines of the left side, is 
interesting. The right leg is kept a little forward and slightly bent while the left leg 
is planted firmly on the pedestal. The loin-cloth is worked in an interesting manner. 
Its folds are suggested by means of closely running parallel lines. A thick gem-set 
girdle is seen on the waist. Its clasp is decorated with criss-cross pattern and has a 
short loop on either side. From this hang* below, the end of the cloth with a pointed 
tip which curves to the right side. 

The'knee-caps are not prominent; nor are the elbows angular. This is a rather 
interesting detail which is a characteristic of early bronzes. The padmdsana, though 
not clear, is another noteworthy detail of this figure. Curiously the lower row of petals 
is very large while the upper one is comparatively small. The petals are beautiful and 
do not seem to possess the marginal lines. PadmSsanas of this type are frequently met 
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with in some of the later bronzes. An immediate successor of this may be seen in the 
Gage£a from VelSnkay ni (Fig. 119). A small ring is seen at the bottom of the Zsana on 
either side. Thus this bronze may be said to be another typical example of the period. 

Similar to the above in style but somewhat thick-set is the bronze supposed to 
represent MSrkandeya belonging to the Dharmapuram Adhinam, MayOram, Taryore 
District. Certain details of this bronze, such as the naturalistic features of the face, Fig 115 
are of a high order of workmanship so that one will be inclined to ascribe it to an early 
date. But the treatment of a majority of other details such as the ears, the yqjnopavTta, 
the elbows, the nipples, the arfjalT pose and the knee-caps is such that it cannot be 
placed earlier than the period under discussion. Particularly noteworthy is the 
stylistic flower held between the hands which is doubtless the precursor of the same 
detail met with in the bronze representing the CholaiCing (Fig. 206) to be dealt with 
below. The other interesting details of this bronze are the following : The abhanga 
pose is rendered in a splendid manner. The youthful appearance of the figure is 
beautifully suggested by the soft and chubby facial features. On top of the head is seen 
the hair knotted and looped, the loop hanging in front. Only a piece of cloth serves the 
purpose of a lion-cloth. But the treatment of the waist-cord which is beaded, is 
interesting and its hanging ends and loop are worked with consummate skill. This 
little piece of decoration which is all that embellishes the figure has enhanced the 
beauty of already well executed bronze, to a remarkable extent, and it speaks volumes 
about the capacity of the sthapati as a master artist, who by introducing a simple 
design here and a decoration there is capabale of making his works as grtat 
speciments of art. 

As regards the identification of the figure, that it represents Rishi Markandeya 
may be taken as correct for the present. The other Rishi-like person who is frequently 
represented in a similar form is JAanasambanda, the &aivite saint of Tamil-nM. But 
he used to be shown as a baby with the right hand in silci pose and the left hand.holding 
a small cup. Further he is usually represented as nude and without a sacred thread. 

A beautiful bronze representing this saint from feivapuram (Fig. 126) is examined 
below. So this figure cannot be considered as a representation of that saint. It cannot 
also be considered as a representation of such other saints of Tamil-had as Mfinikkavacaka 
and Appar, beacuse both of them have their distinctive emblems namely a manuscript 
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in the left hand and a spud respectively. Sometimes figures of Appar may be shown 
without the spud but even theji their identification will be easy from the poses of their 
hands and other details. The present figure is, therefore; a rare icon of the Rishi. 

The bornzes representing Mahe£vari, Natela, Ganesa and Chandike^vara from 
VelSnkanni have features which entitle them to a place after the above figure. We 
shall deal with them seriatim. 

. 116 The bronze representing Mahesvari from Velankanni may also belong to about 
this period. It is the first figure of a goddess with more than two arms that is examined 
here. This figure has been written upon by Mr. O.C. Gangoly as well as by the authors 
of the Catalogue. This was not illustrated in the Catalogue. Apparently this is one of 
the beautiful specimens of tty art of bronzes. Its features, described below, show 
however that its date is somewhere about the end of the 10th century A.D. Several 
representations of this goddess belonging to later times are known but this seems to 
head the list of such bronzes and to have served as a model for them. A brief description 
of this figure is given on pp.119-120 in the Catalogue. But its fuller description is as 
follows 

The figure is seated in the sukhasana posture. “Hair is arranged to resemble a 
flame” and is heart-like in form. Each hair is separate and is not braided unlike the 
Mahe4vari illustrated on P1.66, No.,312 in The Art of India and Pakistan. The crescent 
moon and the DZUura flower are shown there but not distinct. Festoons are shown in 
aGircle on this halo-like hair-dress. The fillet is simple. The space between it and the 
kesarbhara is much. 

The face is round and the features are soft and beautiful. The eyes and eye-brows 
are shown as thick and fleshy. The nose is soft and flesy and has not become sharp i.e„ 
it is still realistic. The cheeks are chubby. A gentle smile is apparent in the expression. 
A thicker and shorter patrarkundala of the type found in the Sridevi of the Srii^fvasa 
group from Vadakkuppanaiyur (Fig. 164) to be discussed below is seen in the left ear 
while a simple and subdued makararkundala is seen in the other ear. A thick set of 
necklets is seen on the neck which is somewhat short. Ayqjfiopavita with all the three 
strands joined together, is seen on the trunk. Its sway is not much but it is graceful. 
The torso is exquisitely finished, although as is characteristic of the sculptures of this 
period, the lines of the sides, instead of moving up in a smooth and rhythmic curve 
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appear to bend sharply at about the level of the navel. This had detracted to some 
extent the otherwise beautiful modelling of the torso. The breasts are full and are 
treated deftly. A bandha is seen here but unlike the Sridevi figures, it does not cross 
“the breasts in front but,is passes above them”. 1 Its knot is simple and the end which 
is not ornamented is left free. The shoulders are normal and are not treated so as to 
suggest strength or power. A curly strand of hair with flower tucked in it is seen falling 
on each shoulder and its end hangs low on the arm~ Unlike in some of the figures 
examined above, only on the right shoulder is seen the decorative pendant or curly 
strand of hair. This shows, as we have already seen above, that here is an example 
of bronze which is seen to continue certain features which are characteristic of earlier 
bronzes. 

The arms are moulded with skill but in the treatment of the mass a certain amount 
of failure is apparent. Naga-valaya type of armlets are seen on the arms and a set of 
three valayas , not suggesting that they are realistic, is depicted on each wrist. The 
fingers are however full of tenderness. The angularities of the elbow are comspicuous. 
The upper right hand holds a para£u which, when compared with the parasu of the 
Chandikesvara examined above, is advanced in style. The upper left hand holds a deer 
which is not well finished. The lower right hand is in abhaya pose, and the corresponding 
opposite hand is in ahuyarvarada pose. The disposition of the arms, as is characterisitc 
of the bronzes of period, is sterotyped. 

The legs ar&smoothly finished and there is grace in the lines of the legs. The lion- 
cloth is plain. The waist-bands are broad and simple. There is a simharmukha knot 
in front. Its developed form is easily seen from the manner in which the bow-like 
projections are treated. One of the bands shows a deep median loop of which the curved 
end is seen projecting a little out of the pedestal. No tips of ends of the cloth, usually 
found in the figures of this period, are seen in this bronze. Nor are there the bows and 
the hanging ends on either side. The small detail namely the projecting tip of the 
tucked up end of th cloth on the left side of the waist which used to be found in bronzes 
of earlier times, occurs here but it is rather stylised. Enough attention does not seem 
to have been bestowed on the hips which are consequently subdued. In spite of the 
figure being slightly stiff, which has been accentuated by its erect posture, on the 


1. Catalogue, p. 120 
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whole its treatment is invested with grace and charm. The occurrence of this quality 
in a figure representing a goddess in one of her mildy terrific aspects, gives an added 
significance to the figure. 

The figure is seated on an oval padmasana over a bhadrSsana both of which are 
moulded together and finished in an exquisite manner. The padmasana is the most 
interesting part of the pedestal. The treatment of its petals is specially noteworthy. 
They are naturalistic and do not apparently show the grooves along their margin 
which is another earlier feature. Their tips are slightly emphasised. The intermediate 
petals are clearly seen in the lower row whereas the petals of the upper row are as 
usual smaller in form and larger in number than the petals of the lower row. The 
workmanship of this pedestal reminds of one of the padmasana seen in the Nate&a 
from 6ivapuram (Fig.93). It apparently seems to be the precursor of the padmasanas 
of the seated Buddha (Fig. 179) from Nagapattinam to be dealt with below. That this 
bronze is an interesting specimen of the art is therefore, clear. 

Fig. 117 The headdress of Natesa 1 ht. 84 cm, is “compressed into a makuta form”. It 
resembles the headdress of Natesa from Tiruvarangulam (fig. 107). In view of the fact 
that it none of theNatesa examined below belonging to later periods do we find this 
makufa form of headdress repeated, this Natesa may be said to be one of the last 
examples possessingthis feature: and it is a positive proof for this bronze being nearer 
in date to earlier Natelas examined above. ‘The cobra and crescent are clearly shown 
oq its surface to right and left respectively, but are neither large nor strikingly in high 
relief. Below them are flowers, that on the left probably intended for the double Datura 
or possibly for a lotus, and the very different flower on the right perhaps for the 
pendulous Cassia fistula. The skull is not very distinct and it is quite possible that a 
jewel was intended instead.” 2 There are seven whirling locks on each side of the head. 
Each of them is thick and rope-like and it is definitely more evolved than the whirling 
lock in the Okkur Natesa. A comparison between a lock of this Natesa with that of 

z / 

Natesa from Sivapuram, shows, however, that the latter is somewhat more refined 
than the former. But the dcecerative flower designs found between the locks of this 
figure are large and are much advanced. Interestingly enough small projecting piece 
simulating the tip of a smaller lock is seen attached to each of the flowers of the outer- 


1. Catalogue., pi. XVII, Fig. 1 

2. Ibid., p. 113. 
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most series. The two top-most locks of hair are designed like beautiful creeper pattern 

which is not seen through. No figure of Gafig& is present. This is another definite clue 

to its early date. The fillet is not distinguishable. The face is is rather ovoid and the 

treatment of its feature is rather peculiar to this figure. The sunken eyes distinguish 

this figure from the rest. The nose has become somewhat sharp, a feature which 

becomes more prominent in the bronzes of subsequent periods. The lips and the cheeks 

are however beautifully done. There is the suggestion of smile in the expression and 

it indicates the joy of the Lord. The ears are short. Makara-kundcda of a subbued 

variety is seen in the right ear. A long and simple patrokundala is seen in the left ear. 

“There are three heavily embossed necklaces, the uppermost plain the next broad 

with pendants throughout and ornamented centre. The third hangs from beneath 

them to a little above the waistband”. It is clear that the'Style of these necklaces is 

quite akin to that of the necklaces of bronzes examined above. The long&Sra, as has 

been mentioned above more than once, in ^aivite figures especially in Natela, is 

almost an invariable characteristic. Th eyqjnopavlta is simple and shows only a single 

strand. The udarabandha of cloth has become more refined than that of Natesa from 

• 

kivapUram. the refinement consists of the attenuation of the part which starts to flow 
from the stomach, the narrowing of the space between the two ends, the non-extension 
of the tips of the flowing ends beyond the fringe of the prabha and the finger-like 
projection found in the tip of the upper flowing end. 

The torso is akin in style to that of Mahesvari examined above. As is characteristic 
of figures of this period the lines of the sides are not so beautifiil as they ought to be. 
A slight constriction is noticed at the level of the stomach on the leftside and the line 
going up from there is slightly stiff. The line on the right side however suggests a 
rhythmic flow. The rather slender modelling with a comparatively narrow chest 
coupled with the narrow hips suggests that the sthapati who did this was guided by 
traditions which had advanced far from those according to which the Natesas from 
Tiruvarahgujam and JSivapuram had been done. The shoulders are treated in a 
manner suggesting power. There are the usual curly strands of hair on them. There 
is the characteristic strand of pendent hair on the right shoulder. Whether there is 
another on the other shouldler cannot be said. It is not probably there. The arms are 
modelled in a beautifully tapering manner. But in the treatment of the arm in the 
gqjahasta pose the sthapati does not seem to have succeeded to the extent he has 
succeeded in the modelling of the rest of the figure. Not only is this arm stifTer than 
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other three but it also produces the impression on the beholder that it is shorter than 
the others. The manner of showing the arm at the shoulder point is somewhat 
inartistic and the failure of the sthapad seems to be mainly due to the difficulty he 
experienced in depicting this feature. The angularities are seen in a pronounced 
manner in the arms. However the treatment of the hands and the fingers is beautiful 
and tender. NSgarvalaya type of armlets are seen on the arms. Very subdued type of 
elbow-ornaments are also seen. A pair of thick valayas adorns each wrist. The usual 
emblems are held in the upper hands. The drum is held between the first finger and 
thumb of the upper right hand. In the corresponding left hhnd is held the flame. The 
manner of holding the flame is novel. Instead of keeping it on the palm as in the 
Trivarangulam Natesa (Fig. 107), it is held gracefully by the hand in ardharcandrar 
mudra, that is betweenthe thumb and the first finger. This manner of holding the 
flame is magnificently shown in the Trivalahgadu Natesa (Fig. 164). The tretment of 
the falme itself is interesting. Three tongues are prominently seen although traces of 
one more tongue at either end of the central lump at bottom is seen, which would *then 
make the flame five-tongued. But in view of the hesitation of the sthapad, apparent 
in the depiction of the extra tongues at either end, it is clear that he was not so bold 
as the sthapad who did the Sivapuram Natesa where the flame whows five tongues. 
More probably, the fact may be that this sthapad clung steadfastly to older traditions 
which permitted only three tongues to be shown in the flame. It may be mentioned 
here in passing that only upto to the period of this Natela, the three-tongued flame is 
seen in the hand of Natesa. With the exception of one or two, in almost all the examples 
of Natela to be noticed below, this flame has more than three tongues, usually five. 
The lower ri^ght hand is in abhaya pose. On the arm the usual ornament of a serpent 
is seen, and the manner in which it is bent in interesting. The lower left arm in in the 
gcyorhasta pose. 

The legs are also moulded heavily. But their proportions are remarkably fine. The 
same kind of treatment of the join as found in the arms marks the joints of the legB 
too. So the lines that bind them have become to some extent stiff. Nevertheless the 
postures of both the legs have been rendered with great care. They may be said to have 
reached the final stage of standardisation so far as the bhujahgortrasita mode of dance 
is concerned. The foot of the left lewg which is lifted up reaches upto the inner fringe 
of the prabhOuali. ‘The girdle seems to consist of four separate bands rather than of 
the single band, with lines of decoration.The second band from the top 
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bears a few rather heavily embossed flower ornaments, alternately large and small. 
The loin-cloth is without decoration. Anklets are absent” ButpScfasarasarepresent. 
The absence of the anklets is another early feature. 

The Apasmara Purus ha is comparatively small. But the decorative details on the 
demon are characteristic of the period. The arrangement of the hair is particularly 
noteworthy. For, instead of showing it up, it is made to hang low. 

The prabhdvali is an interesting decorative piece of this figure and it affords a clue 
to the date of the figure. It has nearly an oval form which is obviously a development 
over the prabhti of the Sivapuram Natesa. the space between the ends of the prabha 
where they join theasana is narrow and is determined by the narrow form of the asana 
itself. In the case of the Sivapuram Natesa as well as the Tiruvalarigadu Natesa, the 
large oval forms of the asa/ms themselves, have been responsible for their prabkdvalis 
to look more like arches on props. Unlike the prabha of the Natesa from Sivapuram, 
the rim of the prabhH of the Natesa in question is flat and shows ribs along frings, both 
inside and outside. In the thick central part are seen designs of circles and stars, which 
. are characteristic of sculptures of the school of Riyaraja I. It must be noted here that 
the ends of the prabha are simple and do not show any animal desings. The flames 
seen on the fringe of the prabha are interesting. Despite the fact that the form of the 
bottom of each flame is somewhat like the head of the questionmark, and that it is 
directly attached to the fringe of the prabha, the number of tongues seen in each flame 
is as usual three, except the one at the crest of the prabha, which has five distinctive 
tongues. Each of the other flames too is rendered in such as manner as to suggest the 
springing up of a fourth tongue. But this is apparently only in the beginning stage. 
The next stage of development of this detail will be seen in the Nateeas and other 
figures with prabha to be examined below. This, coupled with the fact that there are 
here a large number of flames, shows that this prabha is more developed than the one 
found in Sivapuram Natesa. Thus the details of the prabh& afford another instance 
of the figure being an early one; 

Similarly the treatment of the padmhsana confirms the above view. There are the 
usual two courses, both of them having been given equal importance. The petals are 
naturalistic; but as in some of the earlier bronzes e.g., the Snhivasa from Vadakadu, 
(Fig. 109) marginal lines are seen in them. This feature is sharedlby the Ganesa figure 
to be examined immediately after this. It must be mentioned here that in almost all 
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the later bronzes the manner of depicting the petals is more ornate, so the w oritme nriiip 
of the pedestal too evidently supports the early dating of the figure. 

. 118 The back view shows the exquisite manner in which the dance is poised, this being 

accentuated by the oval prabka tilting gently to proper left. The jat&-makuta is 

distincly seen here. The way in which the two wings of the whirling locks are attached 

to the head is characteristic of the period. Interestingly no siras-cakra is present; nor 

/ t 

is there any indication of it in a flower form as seen iin the Sivapuram Natesa. TVs 
other interesitng details seen in this^ide are the curly locks hanging over the back of 
the head, the end of cloth hanging behind the left arm-pit and the flowing ends of the 
uttariya. The heaviness of the modelling is also clearly visible from here. 

The size of the bronze is considerably more than that of the Natela so far examined 
and it affords another proof for its date. The various features of this image, as detailed 
above may be seen to be at a stage earlier than that at which similar features of the 
beautiful Natesa in the BigTemple at Taryore are. The later bronze for all intends and 
purposes, may be said to belong to the last phase of the school of Riy ariya I. Working 
backwards, the bronze Natesa from Velahkanni under discussion may be said to be a 
few years or a decade or so earlier than the Taiyore Natesa. This gives the date of 
about the end of the 10th centrury A.D. for it 

It is now necessary to consider the remarks about this figure of the authors of the 
Catalogue, which are as follows: “Natela No.3 (i.e. the one under discussion) 1 differs 
from them chiefly in having a long necklace of rudraksha beads and a headdress of 
makuta form, inthe greater elaboration of the lotuses in its hair and in the presence 
of the usual loop onthe right and a pair of long flowing ends on the left in the waist¬ 
band. In the form of its headdress it resembles the Natesa fromPolonnaruwa figured 
in PI. IV of Coomaraswamy’a Catalogue which, as already indicated, seems likely to 
date from the Chola period. In the presence of a long necklace it resembles the much 
less graceful and more modem-looking Polon naruwa Ngtetfa figured in PI. I and m 
Fig. 4 of Coomaraswamy’s Catalogue (also PI. IX of Gangoly*s South Indiaa Bronzes:) 
in which the upper half of its prabha further resembles in having the same arrangement 
of alternating circles and stars on its inner band, the stars, being however, omitted in 
its lower half. But the two images are not otherwise much alike and this pattern of 


1. Word* in brmcketn are ours. 
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circles and stars is also found on the prabhas of Na^esas Nos. 2 and 8. Of the three 
images found with Natela No. 3 two at least are of Chola type (see P.52), and the same 
could probably be said of the remaining one but that it happens to be a Ganesa and so 
not easily comparable. The very imperfect evidence at our disposal indicates that long 
necklaces are usually an indicationof post-Chola date, but that they seem not to be 
entirely unknown in Chola times, especially in images of Siva and of saints, and 
perhaps also in those intended to convey a sense of great activity such as dv&rapGlakq 
(see above, pp 34-40). In view of the images of Chola type with which the above Natesa 
No. 3 was found, and of the difficulty of assigningeven an early post-Chola date to any 
Polonnaruwa images, the probability seems to be that both Natesa No.3 and the 
Polonnaru wa Natela of Coomaraswamy’s PI. I belong to a comparatively early period, 
either late Chola, or early Vyayanagar, though on grounds of style alone we should 
have been inclined to consider them as more rather than less recent than Nateia 
No.2V 

The last sentence of the above long quotation, may be seen to sum up the learned 
authors considered opinion after a very cautious examination of the Natela in 
comparison with a few other Natela images. But the details examined by them seem 
to have been extremely limited of which the long necklace seems to have been taken 
as the primary one. More than once we have had occasion to refer to this detail above 
where it has been suggested, after a careful examinaton of numerious specimens of 
bronzes, that not a single detail but only a combination-of a majority of details 
characterising a number of sculptures of a particular period should from the basis for 
dating a piece of sculpture or bronze. We have pointed out above a variety of details 
of this Natela which, have striking affinities only to similar details found in earlier 
Natesa and not to the ones belonging to periods immediately following the period to 
which this Natela is assigned. Its affinities to much later ones especially to images of 
the early or late Vyayanagar Natelas are therefore not at all noticeable. The 
difference between the Belur Natesa dated 1610 A.D. and this may be seen to be 
striking and therefore there is no comparison possible between them. We think that 
we had better leave this to be seen by the readers themselves from the illustrations of 
these bronzes and from the detailed description of them given here. Another 
important thing noticed in the quotation given above is that the authors of the 


1. Catalogue, p. 110. 
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Catalogue had also based theirconclusions on the similarities of details found between 
this Natesa and those from Polonnaruwa. This was mainly due to the fact that the 
latter bronzes have been considered to have had definite associations with datable 
temples. We, on the other hand, have found that although datable or dated bronzes 
are extremely valuable for a study of the art of bronzes, in view of the extreme scarcity 
of such bronzes and of the availability of innumerable examples'possessing unmistakable 
characteristic features of sculptures of various periods, the next best method by which 
approximate dating of bronzes could be arrived at is by a careful examination and 
analysis of details of groups of bronzes of various periods in comparison with those of 
the sculptures of the same periods. This method, as has been shown above, seems to 
be a fruitful one. In the light of our examination, this Natela Bronze seems to fit 
extemely well into the chronological scheme we have proposed. The 11th 12th century 
dating of this figure given to it in the Art of India and Pakistan, P. 71, NO. 310, also 
therefore requires to be modified. This bronze along with two other Nates'as has been 
examined more closely again by Mr. John Irwin in Marg, Vo..IV, No. 2, pp.32-35. 
There he has revised the date of this as middle of the 11th century A.D., which also 
seems to be rather late. 

119 Although the authors of the Catalogue have expressed a doubt regarding the 
contemporaneity of the bronze Ganesa, ht. 62 cm from the same place with the above 
Natesa on the ground that “it happens to be a Ganesa andso not easily comparable 
the stage of development of its details as compared with that of the details have been 
executed, which may be seen to be quite akin to the treatment of the Natesa discussed 
above, the probability that this Ganesa also belong to the same period as the Nate&a 
seems to be great. Its description is as follows:- 

Firstly like the Settipulam Ganesa, this Ganesa, so far as its torso is concerned, 
has become almost like that of a human being and the signs of the dwarfish features 
have become compareatively few. The karandormakuta is slightly ornate; the fillet is 
broad but its decorationis not clear. The head has not got many points of resemblance 
to that of the animal represented by this. The ears are however characteristic and are 
more evolved. The trunk, as usual, is curving to the left. There are three necklaces 
of which the middle one is very broad. Th eyqjnopavita is in two ribbon-like strands and 
not is seen on the left chest. The udararbandha is als# broad. The style of the torso 
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is certainly more developed than that of the above two Ganesas in that the belly has 
become somewhat flattened and naturalistic although the lines of the sides show 
flexions similar to those found in the lines of the sides of the Natela. The part between 
shoulder is treated naturalistically. On each shoulder is seen a small strand of hair, 
but the characteristic strand or ornament pendent on the right shoulder is absent from 
this figure. The arms are stout. Their proportions are beautiful. The armlets and 
valayas are simple. The front hands hold the tusk and the modaka. Of the two back 
hands the left one holds a noose while the right one, instead of a goad, holds a para&u 
or axe. 

The legs are as beautifully modelled as the arms are. The left leg is slightly bent 
suggesting that the figure is in motion and not stationary. The loin-cloth is simple. 

But there are waist-bands of which the lower one shows a median loop which is narrow 
and not broad as in bronzes belonging to earlier periods. Moreover as this feature is 
not met with in the two earlier Ganesas, the novelty is itself interesting enough. Below 
the loop is seen the tapering end with a pointed tip of a cloth similar to the one met 
with in the Chandikesvara and other figures examined above. The bows and the 
hanging ends seen on either side are more developed than those of the Settipulam 
Ganesa. The depiction of the ends in duplicate is interesting*, and the shorter end is 
seen hanging over the longer one upto the middle of the latter. The interest of this 
bronze Gane£a from the points of view of the development of art and iconography is 
therefore great. The pedestal on which it stands adds significance to the importance 
of the figures especially in its dating. Although the double-lotus motif has been 
exemplified by this in a remarkable manner and the affinity of its workmanship to that / ^ 

of the pedestal of Natesa is easily seen, yet its form reminds one of the padmasana of ^ 

the so-called Golaka-maharishi (Fig.116) examined above. The petals are long and 
naturalistically worked. But characteristically the space between two of them is so 
small that only the tips of the intermediate petals are seen. Like the petals of the 
padmasana of Natela those of the asana of this Ganesa too show lines along their 
margin, which has become a characteristic feature of bronzes of this period. The tips 
of the larger petals have become prominent. The modelling of ijhe figure and the 
treatment of this padmasana alone would have been sufficient to prove the 
contemporaneity of the figure with the Nate&a. But there are fhe other details too. 

The most interesting details of the back side of the figure are the siras-cakra and Fig. 12 

the curly locks of hair falling on the back of the neck. The latter detail is exactly similar 
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to that of Na(esa and Chandikesvara of this group; and this indicates clearly that not 
only do all of them belong to the same period but they were all produced in the studio 
of one and the same sthapatu The ring-like detail seen enclosing the curly locks is 
noteworthy, as it is a special characteristic of the bronzes of this period which had its 
beginnings durin the last phase of the school of Parilntaka J. 

The padmasana is moulded together with the bhadrasana which is simple. The 
usual pair of spikes is seen attached to it. 

121 The Chandikesvara 1 , ht.66cm, belongingto thesame group is another remarkable 

bronze of its kind. But as it is later than tjie Chandikesvara examined above, a few 
new details not met with in them but seen more frequently in bronzes belonging to a 
period later than that to which this Chandikesvara is assigned, are seen this. For 
instance, the kesorbandha, which is lik ejafa-makuta, of his figure has affiniteis only 
to that found in some of the Siva or ParvatT figures examined above, the prominent 
flower at its top is especially noteworthy. Flowers decorate the bottom of the makuta. 
The fillet is broad but it is not much decorated. The face is nearly round. The features 
are subdued and resemble the features of the so-called Golaka-Maharishi or the 
Natesa of this group. The depiction of the eyes is to be noted. Unlike the Chandikesvara 
from Okkur, there is no third eye on the forehead here. The ears are empty. They are 
short as is characteristic of bronzes of this period. The fan-wise arrangement of the 
hair on either side of the head is very intersting and is not met with in any other 
bronze. The treatment of the curls of hair is exquisite. The expression sugests self¬ 
absorption. The necklets are almost exactly similr to the necklaces adorning the 
Ganesa discussed above, which is another proof for the identity in date of both these 
^ bronzes. The treatment of the yajhopavita is likewise similar to that of the Ganesa. 
The modelling of the torso is superb, although a little slenderness would have made 
the figure a rare masterpiece. On.each shoulder a simple thick strand of hair is made 
to hang. The armlets are of the pronged type buy they are simple. A pair of valayas 
is seen on each wrist The arms though prroportionate and beautifully moulded, are 
short which is a characterisic feature of bronzes of this period. The a/rjmli pose of the 
hands is rendered in a masterly manner and its charm is enhabced by the exquisitely 
well finished figure. Characteristically, no flower garland is seen between the hands. 
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As in the case of Natela, here also the hip portion is dealt with in a subdued 
manner. But the legs are short like the arms, and they seem to be slightly 
disproportionate too. Nevertheless, the lines of them are smooth-flowing and the 
kneecaps are not prominent. The left leg is bent to a slight degree so as to make the 
figure stand in the beautiful dbhahga pose. The loin-cloth is decorated with flower 
designs. Two girdless are seen on the waist of which the lower one has a gem-set clasp 
with an end of it projecting on either side. Moreover, from it hangs a series of 
alternating festoons and tassels, this has been done very tastefully. Besides, pair of 
flowing ends is seen hangingbeautifully from the clasp mentioned above and attached 
to each thigh. This is very similar to the hanging ends seen in a number of bronzes 
discussed above. But the ends of cloth seen in this figure have a speciality of their own 
namely, their tips except in one, are decorated with a finely worked flower design from 
the centre of which projects a wick-like piece. Similarly decorative ends are seen again 
in some of the bronzes to be examined below e.g., the MahelvarT of Gautham Sarabhai 
collection 1 and the Natela in the Big temple at Tanjore 3 . This is obviously another 
commendable piece of decoration which enhances the beauty of the figure. 

At the back makuta consists of thick curls of hair arranged in a tier-upon-tier form. 
Besides, five curly strands, hang down on the back of the neck. This details is similar 
to that of Ganesa and Natela as has already been indicated. Interestingly the pendant 
is not seen in any of them. Nor is the bounding ring met with in Ganesa present here. 
The other details like the sacred thread and waist-bands are all worked well. 

The stand which may have been intended to be a padmasana does not show the 
petals of lotus. It may be mentioned in this connection that the reason for showing the 
pedestals indistincly in some of the bronzes representing lesser deities or saints is not 
known. We may perhaps hazard the view namely that the padmasana is according 
to some schools of sculpture should be reserved for high gods and goddesses alone. 
Although it lacks details, the circular form of the padmasana is pleasing. This, 
coupled with the simplicity of workmanship makes the asana a really decorative 
embellishment to the figure. % 

In every respect this figure is obviously similar to the Natela from the same place 
and hence this may also be assigned to the same period as that of the Natela. 

1. The Art of India and Pakistan, pi. 56 (left) 

2. K.A. Nilakanda Sastri, The C5ta* (1955), pi. XXV, Fig. 63. 


Fig. 122 


t 
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Fig. 123 The Magnificent Vishnu, ht. 83 cm, with Sridevi, ht.64 and BhudevI^ ht. 64 cm, 
from Peruntottem 1 may be examined next. This group of figures has been acclaimed 
as an important one by the authors of the Catalogue; and they have based their 
conclusions about the compaprative antiquity of a majority of early figures, on the 
details met with in these figures. Among the Vaishnavite bronzes discussed by the 
above mentioned authors this group takes precedence over others. But it would have 
been abundantly clear by now that, accordintg to our examination, this group has a 
place definitely subsequent to a number of Vaishnavite bronzes. This is borne out by 
the stage of development of the various details of these figures themselves. 

Firstly, the modelling of this figures is slender and elegant. It is emphasised by 
the equally beautiful and elongate. The kirita is much more ornate than that olthe 
Vadakadu SrinivSsa (Fig. 109). The fillet does not project out much. The face is squartf 
in form and its features are sharper than those of the Srinivasa. The sharp nose is 
especially noteworthy as well as the evolved treatment of the eyes and eye-brows. The 
makararkundalas are refined. The necklacs are broad. The torso is strikingly 
different from that of the torso of Srinivasa from Vadakadu in that here it is slender. 
The chest is rather narrow; but the shoulders obviously project out tanking it 
necessary for the lines of the sides to become suddenly wide at thej JBb where they 
join the armpits. This treatment is slightly unnatural as it irresponsible for the 
hangingof the arms as though unconnected with the body. Moreover, the constrictions 
seen in the lines at the point of the stomach are noteworthy because this feature, as 
we have noticed above, is found to characterise bronzes belonging to this and the 
t succeeding periods. On the right chest is shown a triangular mole which stands for the 
\. Sn-vatsa. The usual locks of hair decorate the shoulder, but on each side, the lock of 
hair descends to a considerable length on the arm. Flowers are tucked in the locks. 
Besides, on each shoulder is seen a a wavy strand of hair pendent in a graceful manner. 

The arms, like the rest of the figure, are slender and beautifully proportionate and 
tapering. But that they have become a little more stiff and their angularities more 
emphasised than in the Srinivasa mentioned above is easily seen. The pronged type 
oikeyura is ornate; but at the same time the elbow ornament is subdued. The valayas , 
three on each wrist, have also become rather stylised. The lower right hand is in 
abhaya , but interestingly, instead of a regular lotus usually seen held by this hand in 


1. Catalogue, pi. I. Fig*. 1, 2. 
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some earlier Vishnus, a small full-blownlotus flower is seen [held by this hand in some 
earlier VishnuJ, a small full-blown lotus flower is seen on the space at the bottom of 
the first finger. A slender and beautiful gadCL is held by the lower left hand. Discus 
in the upper right hand and conch in the corresponding left hand are seen. That these 
emblems are more evolved than those of the Srinivasa we have been comparing with 
this, will be easily seen. As regards the flames decorating the emblems, they are also 
certainly more developed than the flames met with in the Srinivasa. This is borne out 
by the distinctive basal flame seen in the conch as in the discus. 


The legs are exceedingly well finished. The garment is refined. Instead of the 
wave-over-wave form, we have here lines with wide space between them suggesting 
the folds. The girdles and waist-bands are interesting. The broad tight-fittinggirdle 
shows a very ornate simharmukha with the hornlike threads on its head and a pair of 
longbow-like projections issuing out of its mouth. Ofthe two bands of uttariya, which 
are broad and slightly stiff, the upper one does not show any loop while the lower one 
has a median loop which has not become narrow as in later bronzes although the 
tendency to constrict is seen at the points where the band begins to hang down. From 
the upper band hangs a series of monoliform festoons and tassels which is sen to be 
highly reftf^jTin workmanhip. Interestingly enough, they are confined only to the 
front and are absent from the back, as seen in some of the female figures. Coming to 
the bows and the hanging ends of cloth on the sides, their ornateness is evident from 
the frilling of the tips of the ends as well as their stiffness. Unlike the hanging ends 
of cloth of some later Vishnus, the shorter hangingend of cloth of this figure is seen 
over the longer one. The chain-like decoration seen in the Srinivasa from Vadaka^u, 
is also met with here in a subdued form. PUdasaras are present here but no anklets. 


At the back the siras-cakra is worked as a wheel but with its spokes somewhat 
resembling narrow petals of flowers. A beautiful tassel hangs from the knob of the 
axle. The braided locks of hair with greacefully twisting ends hang down on the back. 
It is rather unaccountable why only one course of thefn is seen here whereas in almost 
all the examples of Vishnus examined above two series of them, one over the other, are 
seen. 


Fig. 


The ring that encloses these strands of hair is apparently more developed than 
that found ia the figures mentioned above. The pendant is also interesting and it 
shows a beautifully curling tassel on either side. The noteworthy details of this side 
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are the tucked-up end of the cloth at the wai3t, the clearly worked bows and the 
exquisite modelling of the buttocks. The rounded form of the entire figure is also 
clearly noticeable on this side. 

The pedestal is finished obviously in the early traditions. But the petals have 
become slightly stiff and emphasis is laid on their tips. The mouldings of the 
bhadrasana are beautiful. But there is a lump of metal serving as a support under 
each spike, which was probably intended to be shown as lion. It may be recalled here 
that vigorous lions as supports for the spikes have been seen in the Vishnu from 
VadakSdu. It is now clear that taking it separately this bronze is seen to be an 
excellent example of the art. 

The devis, being in the same style as the Vishnu, by their beautiful flexions, add 
charm to the group of which the main figure is in absolutely erect posture. 

Both the devis are more or less akin to each other in respect of several details, from 
the makuta to the pedestal. Though the difference between them lies mostly in their 
reversed postures, there are the following other differences in details also. The 
kundalas are of patra of a refined type in the Sridevi and of makara, of an ornate type 
similar to that of Vishnu, in the Bhudevi; channavira is seen in the former and 
yajnopavita in the latter; single simple bow is seen on either side in the former and 
ornate bow with the usual end of cloth in the latter; siras-cakra of petals without the 
bounding rim is seen in the former and siras-cakra with rim in the latter and the 
beautiful series of rings binding the ends of the channavira and joining the ring that 
encloses the curly strands of hair at the back is seen in the former and a simple pendant 
in the latter. 

That the style of these devis is much more advanced than that of the female figures 
hithertp examined, especially of those of Srinivasa from Sirupanaiyur is apparent 
from a comparative examination of illustrations themselves. It will become still more 
evident when both the groups are examined personally. The chief points noticed in the 
devis under discussion that go to prove this are the following:- 

The makutas and fillets of these devis are refined. The fecial features have become 
rather angular, this being especially noticeable m the treatment of the noses and 
chins. The strands of hair fallingon the shoulders are longer and bear a larger number 
of flowers. The necklaces are definitely elaborate in their workmanship. Similar is the 
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case with the keyuras, elbow ornaments and the valayas. But here the projecting 
pieces are distinctly seen in the elbow ornaments. The decorative strands of hair that 
hang in front of both the shoulders show beautiful twists at their tips. Though the 
arms are proportionate and charmingly tapering and the fingers are tender and well 
executed, the pose of the lolahastas being apparently stiff reveals somewhat a low 
standard of the sthapati who created the figures. This is amply illustrated by the 
treatment of the left; arms of these devis seen from the back side. The breasts are not 
so beautiful. The treatment of the stomach and the hip portion may be seen to have 
reached the stage where they have become nearly conventional. Though the hips are 
beautifully moulded, the excessive constriction of the lines of the sides has deprived 
the figures of their naturalism. Between them, greater attention seems to have been 
bestowed on theSridevi. Hence its workmanship and pose are superior to those of the 
Bhudevi. This is especially noticed in the back view. Can it be taken to indicate that 
their makers were different ? Just as in the case of Vishnu, these bronzes also have 
beautiful waist-bands with median loops. But the treatment of the pairs of hanging 
ends of cloth with pointed tips, attached one to each thigh and of the tassels and 
festoons, is superb. Like the Vishnu these devis have the tassels etc., only in front. The 
manner in which the garments are done is also noteworthy because although it is in 
an advanced style, certain elements of earlier traditions are seen to linger on in it, 
which becomes rarer in the bronzes belonging to subsequent periods. 

The last detail to be noticed in the bronzes, is the pedestal. In both, the pedestal 
is of the same form and style but, owing probably to the difference in the authorship, 
the pedestal of Sridevi, is slightly larger than that of Bhudevi. Except for the marginal 
lines seen in the petals of them, these pedestals are obviously of the same type as that 
of Vishnu. 

Despite the deficiencies met with in these three figures, there is no doubt that they 
are executed well and their artistic qualities are high. As they possess a majority of 
qualities of classical sculpture, these bronzes cannot be much later than the others 
examined immediately above. They may, therefore, be assigned to about the end of 
the 10 th century or the beginning of the 11th century. Regardingthedateofthis group 
nothing definite has been said by the authors of the Catalogue, in spite of the fact that 
they, as we have said above, having assumed this group of bronzes to be one of the 
earliest of such sets, have referred to it in more than one place. The chief details that 
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have been taken into account by the learned authors in assessing the antiquity of these 
bronzes are the makufas , especially of tho devis, the elbow ornaments of all the three, 
the necklaces and the emblems of Vishnu. 1 Their considered opinion about the 
importance and date of this group is as follows:- 

“The simple dignified treatment and light draperies of these images suggest the 
possibility that they may date from an unusually early period. The obnch resembles 
that which Jouveau-Dubreuii finds to be characteristic of stone images of the later 
Chola and Vyayanagar periods though its basal flame is rendered particularly 
conspicuous by being bent over and extended. The discus has the oblique position 
which he considers characteristic of the former and the ornamentation which he 
considers characteristic of the latter, of these two periods. Vishnu’s headdress also has 
the form characteristic of these periods, but with greater affinity to the simpler 
Pallava than to the more elaborate modern form” 2 . In the light of our examination of 
the details, item by item, and the ircomparison with similar details of bronzes 
representing, more or less, the same theme, the conclusion regarding the date of these 
bronzes that has been arrived at above seems to us to be inescapable although it can 
by no means be said to be final and unalterable in the light of future researches. 

The Chapdikesvara from Tandantottam 3 possesses certain interesting and new 
details not met with in the Chandikesvaras examined above but which have since 
become characteristic of representations of the saint. 

The headdress which is a high kesa-bandha shows not only the flower on top in a 
prominent manner, but also a series of curls arranged vertically on either side. This 
mode of hair-dressing is apparently an advancement over the mode of hair-dress seen 
in the Chandike^vara from Okkur (Fig. 112) and the so-called Golaka-maharishi from 
Kodikkarai (Fig.114). At the bottom of the bandha probably a garland is tied round. 
The fillet is broad, plain and divided into many compartments. The face is square. 
Although the features are sharp, the treatment of the eyes and nose is classical in 
quality. Patrakundcdas of short, thick type are seen in both the ears. About this 
ornamentation what we have said above (pp. 182-83) may be remembered here. 
KanthTs of the broad and bejewelled type characteristic of sculptures of this period are 
seen on the neck; broad yajHopamta with the three threads combined together is seen 

1. Collogue, pp. 27,28.84, 61. 

2. Ibid., p. 61 

3. C. Minakahi, The Toiitfantottam Bronzes, Fig. 4 (left) 
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on the body and a thick and broad udararbandha adorns the stomach. The torso is 
exquisitely moulded although the part between the shoulders is as broad as that below 
it. On the shoulders are seen the strands of hair also falling low on the arms. A strand 
of hair is seen hanging from the shoulder in front on each side. The arms are stout and 
elbows are apparently angular. But the armlets of which three are seen on each arm 
are interesting. The top-most one is of the riHga-valaya type. The middle one seems 
to be a simple bandha. The lower-most one serves as the elbow ornament but without 
the projecting piece. Valayas are seen on the wrists. Characteristically the axe is 
absent. As usual the hands are in ahjali pose. In the Chantfikesvaras examined 
above, no flower garland was seen between the hands. A motif of this kind is seen for 
the first time in this figure, which is interesting from the point of view of the history 
of art and of iconography of Chandikesvara images. 

The legs are also stout and the knee-caps are apparently pronounced. The right 
leg is slightly bent while the left leg is firmly planted with a bend at the hip. The lines 
of the sides are not as beautiful as seen in the many examples of bronzes examined 
above. The loin-cloth shows closely running lines suggesting the folds on it. The waist¬ 
bands seem to be simple, but the clasp in front is elaborate as is seen from the manner 
in which the bow-like projections are done. Besides, the very interesting piece of 
decorative detail of the end of cloth seen in between the thighs is characteristically 
pointed and curved towards the right thigh. An anklet of a thick valaya type adorns 
each ankle and a padasara of beautiful workmanship is seen on each foot. The figure 
stands on a padmasana of the.usual type. But the details of its workmanship are not 
clearly seen, although the emphasis laid on the tips of the petals is very clear. 

In general, except for the beautiful decorative details, the graceful dbhahga pose 
and the novelty of one or two details, the workmanship of the figure is not upto the 
mark. It is evidenced by the heaviness of modellingand pronounced angularities of the 
joints. Nevertheless this exemplifies the traditions that prevailed at the period and 
is seen to indicate the way in which new traditions were becoming fashionable. 

In view of the fact that several details of the figure particularly the face and the 
modelling are somewhat in the characteristic style of the period to which the Vishnu 
group from Peruntottem is assigned, this bronze may be assigned to a slightly later 
period, i.p., to the beginning of the 11th century A.D. 
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125 The charming bronze representing Jhdnasambanda from Sivapuram, the baby 
saint of Saivism, may be seen to be almost akin in style to that of the above figure. The 
agreement between them especially in the modelling, the treatment of the joints and 
posture is striking. Owing to the clifference in the theme, iconographically both of 
them differ in a majority of details. 

This figure is nude as it represents a baby and the heaviness of modelling may be 
said to be due to the necessity of showingthe baby in a chubby manner. The dvibhanga 
pose adds beauty to the figure. The hair is close-cut but a small tuft is seen in the 
centre of the head and it reminds one of the same detail met with in the Markandeya 
(Fig. 115). In the place of the fillet, a beautiful series of small ringlets is seen. The face 
is nearly square and the features are sharp. The expression is obviously one of divine 
joy. The ears are realistic. The postures of the arms are also tastefully executed but 
no ornaments are seen on them. The first finger of the right hand, which should have 
been in the sue! pose is missing. The left hand holds a small receptacle intended for 
receiving the divine milk. The fingers are done in a lifelike manner. There is only a 
single necklace of simple workmanship on the neck with pendants of tooth-like design, 
a circle and a crescent hanging from it. The waist-band of a simple cord with its ends 
shaped into heart-like designs is very interesting. That this is a development over the 
same detail met with in the Markandeya figure (Fig. 115) is obvious. The manner in 
which the ends are shown-hangingon the left thigh and the graceful knotting with a 
loop above is simply superb. The only other ornament of anklets, is also noteworthy 
because it is of the tandai type probably hollow and rattling. Even today, this is the 
type of anklets with which the babies especially the male ones, of Tamil-n&d are 
decked/* The presence of this ornament in a 11th century A.D. bronze proves the 
antiquity of the practice of decking babies. Coming to the pedestal, the figure stands 
on a padmasanarlike pedestal which has been moulded together with the bhadrSsana. 
The former does not show the details clearly. The latter has mouldings of a new 
variety. Instead of the roll-mouldings sharpedged mouldings are seen here. On either 
side of this is an oblong socket, intended to receive the prabhZL 

On account of the developed form of the pedestal and the other features, which are 
characteristic of sculptures belonging to the beginning of the 11th century A.D. this 
bronze could not be included along with the Natela and Somaskanda bronzes from the 
same place examined above. An important factor to be mentioned here is that during 
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the time to which the two latter bronzes are assigned, up bronzes representing the 
saints seem to have been made and this practice is known to have become popular only 
from the time of Kajaraja I. This figure may be taken as one of the earliest examples 
of bronzes of this category. Significantly this is of Jn&nasambanda, who is one of the 
few most important Saivite saints. Bronzes representing the other well-known saints 
namely Appar, Sundarar and Manikkavacakar belonging to this period have not been 
noticed due to paucity of known examples. But, as we have said elsewhere, 1 a rare 
representation in stone of Appar together with one of Jnfinasambanda, of has been 
known from a period at least a few decades earlier than the beginning of the 11th 
century A.D. 

A number of magnificient bronzes were discovered in 1952 in the village of 
Tiruvenkadu in the Tar\jore District. They consisted of a Kalyanasundara group, a 
Vrishabhavahanamurti group, a Bhairava and a Bhikshatana. They are now in the 
Tanjore Art Gallery, Tanjore. Recently another find of equally interesting bronzes 
was made in the same village. They have been added to the collection of bronzes in the 
Madras Museum. Of these, the most important are a Chandikesvara, an Ardhanari 
and a Somaskanda. The Chandikesvara being in an earlier tradition, it has already 
been dealt with above (p. 140;Fig.84) By themselves each one of them is of great value 
for a study of the history of the art; their importance has become greater owing to the 
fact that some of the inscriptions in the Siva temple at the village, belonging to the 
reigns of Rajar^ja Chola I and his successors, speak about the donation of such bronzes 
as well as of provisions made for their worship, which when read with the style of the 
figures, may be taken to refer to the very bronzes under study. It is of great interest 
for our study to know that detailed references relating to bronzes representing these 
and other deities are contained in the inscriptions in the Big Temple at Tar\jore, 
belonging to Rajaraja I and his son’s time 2 . The images belonging to the earlier find 
have been written upon by Mr. T.N. Ramachandran in Lalit Kala, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 
55-62, under the title of Bronze images from Tiruve^ka^u-Svetaranya (Tar\jore 
District). He has the following to say about the inscriptions mentioning the bronzes:- 

“..The actual date for the bronzes noticed here is supplied by four 

inscriptions, numbers, 449,450,456 and 457 of 1918 (of the Annual Report on South 

1. P.R. Srinivasan, Important Works of AFt of early Chofa period from near Taiyore in transactions 

of the Archaeological Society of South India, Vol. if, pp. 56-59; figs. 10 and 11. 

2. South Indiaji lnscriptions,Vo\. II, Introdiction, pp. 29-41. 
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Indian Epigraphy). Number 449 is an inscription of Rajaraja I dated in the twenty- 
eigth year of his reign (1013 A.D.) It records gift of gold for offerings to Ada-vallar 
(Nataraja) in the temple of Tiruvenkadudaiyar by Kuttan Viraniyar, a queen of the 
king. This image of Adorvalldr or Nataraja is not included in the present group of 
bronzes under description, but the bronze image in the local temple which is now under 
worship and which is a masterpiece of early Choja art is probably the one referred to 
in the inscription. Inscription No.450 of 1918 which is a record of Rajakesari 
Rajadhiraja I,, issued in the thirtieth year of his reign (1048 A.D.) records that Amalan 
Seyyavayar set up an image of Pichchadevar, gave lands for its requirements, 
presented gold and silver ornaments to it, opened a charity house (salai) and provided 
for its maintenance. We have thus the date 1048 A.D. for one of the bronze images in 
this group, which according to the inscription represented Pichcha-devar. Pichcha- 
deva is the Tamil for Bhikshatenamurti. Inscription No.451 of 1918 refers to the gift 
of gold and silver ornaments to this image of Bhikshatana by the same donor. 
Inscription No.456 of 1918 which is record of the twenty-sixth year of Rajaraja I (1011 
A.D.) relates to the gift of money for offerings and jewels to the image of Vrishabha vahana- 
deva set up in the temple by Kolakkavan. Inscription No. 461 of 1918 refers which is 
a record of the same Rajar^a I in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (1012 A.D.) 
records the actual setting up of a copper image of the goddess to Vrishabhavahana- 
devar by persons of the Rcyarrya-janarMharterinjaparivara. Vrishabhav£hana-deva 
(we shall prefer to call the image by the name given in the inscription) was made in the 
year 1011 A.D., the devi or goddess to this image was added in 1012 A.D. to cdnstitute 
a complete set of Vrishabhavahana-deva with consort, that an image of Nataraja or 
Ada-vallar was already in existence in the temple in 1013 A.D. and that the image of 
BhikshStena or Pichcha-devar was added in 1048 A.D. to the temple series of images 
when Rajakeiari RajadhirSja I (1018-1064) A.D.) was on the Choja throne. It will also 
be seen that three of the important images, Vrishabhavahana-deva and his dew and 
Ada-vallar (Natariya) were actually set up for worship in the local temple in the reign 
of the great Chola king, Rlyar&ja I (986 -1014 A.D.) If weremember that the earliest 
inscription in the local temple ie of Parantaka I (962 A.D.) and the latest so far as our 
study relating to the images under discussion is concerned is 1048 A.D. it is fairly 
certain that all the images found in 1962 while ploughing the field will have to fall in 
a period between 952-1048 A.D., or roughly 100 years. 1 


1. Lalit Kola, Not. 3-4. pp. 55 56. 
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From the long quotation given above the dates of the Vrishabhavahana group 
(1011-12 A.D.) and of the BhikshStana (1048 A.D.) are known. The latter will 
therefore have to be dealt with below in the proper context. But the dates of the 
Kalyanasundara group and of the Bhairava are not known. On the basis of the style, 
these two may also be said to date from the last years of R2yar&ja I,s reign. Of these 
the Kalyanasundara may be said to be earlier by a few years than the Vrishabhavahana- 
deva. Hence we may examine that set first. It may be said at the outset, that amongst 
the thousands of specimens of the art of the various periods, there is hardly a group 
of bronzes equal in merit to these two sets which may therefore be said to be unique. 

The group of Kalyanasundara consists of four bronzes 1 . Here Parvati is given in Fig. 120 
(Fig. 126) marriage to Siva by Vishnu, her brother, accompanied by Lakshmi. It is of 
interest to note that setting up of Kalyanasundara images seems to have been very 
much in vogue especially during Rajaraja I and Rajendra Ps time as testified to by 
inscriptions 2 in the Big Temple at Tanjore. 

l3iva, is holding up, with his lower right hand, the right hand of Parvati standing 
to his right. To her right is seen Lakshmi with arms in the significant posture of 
presenting Parvati to Siva. Beyond Lakshmi stands Vishnu with his emblems in the 
upper hands and the lower hands in the posture of giving away. The pose of the right 
hand suggests that it is intended to hold something (possibly a kundika or spouted 
water vessel) and the left hand is in the dana (giving) pose here meaning the giving 
away of his sister Parvati in marriage to Siva. 

In size the figure of Siva is the biggest of the group as required by the context where 
he is the most important deity. The figure ofVishnu is slightly smaller than Siva. The 
figure of Parvati is shorter than Siva, her height including the crown coming only upto 
the ears of Siva. The figure of Lakshmi is likewise shorter than Vishriu and hence it 
is the smallest of the four. 

Siva in the present context is called as Kalyanasundara i.e., the handsome 
bridgegroom. He stands in slight tri-bhahga pose which is at once beautiful and 
majestic. The jatSmakuta is high and extremely well finished. It beaiMt the top the 
usual flower which however, has obviously become dwindled into insignificance. The 


1. Ibid., pi. XVII, Fig. 3 

2. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, II, Introduction, p. 30. 
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other emblems such as the crescent, the datura flower and the skull too are not in 
evidence. Though these are his emblems and should be promirtently represented, 
their subordination is apparently due to the fact that they do not quite fit into the 
extremely pleasant and auspicious context. The pronged ornaments are seen both 
infront and on the sides of the crown. Between the fillet which is worked with tassels 
and the makuta , there is the usual depression where there are lines suggesting the 
braided hair. Maharorkundalas are seen in the ears. Usually there will be a patra- 
kundqla in one of the ears and the other will be either empty or bear a makarar 
kundala. The presence of makararkundalas in both ears is again due to the context 
where he should be shown as a handsome bridegroom decked appropriately. The face 
is round and nose, lips and chins are beautifully depicted. The sharpness of the nose 
is however noteworthy. The forehead is narrow but the third eye on it is clearly seen. 
The eyes are marked by almond-like sockets and the eye-brows are soft and wide. 
Appropriately enough the expression is one of supreme joy. 

On the neck, which is rather short, are three necklaces of which the middle one is 

o 

beaded or pearly and long. It hangs down with a beautiful median loop bearing the 
tooth like ornament. As we have said above, this long hara is a special characteristic 
of §iva. The broad necklace is gem-set. The yqjnopavita shows a short strand going 
below the right chest and a long strand hanging low. The third strand met with in 
eon*e of the early figures is absent from this, although it is present in the Vishpu of this 
group. The double-bell clasp over the left chest shows the usual loop with a pendent • 
thread. The udararbandha is broad and stiff and it is noteworthy that no tassels are 
seen in it while in the Vishnu of this group they are seen. 

The style of the entire figure is superb and that of the torso is exquisite in spite of 
the fact that by now, certain amount of stiffness had become a characteristic of the 
treatment of the masses and the lines which were more supple in earlier periods. The 
shoulders are broad and powerful without any trace of angularity. Graceful curls of 
hair are seen on them. Besides, the usual pendant which hangs from a chain, is seen 
on the right Shoulder. 

The arms are also in the same beautiful style. Keyuras with prongs on top are on 
the arms and they are decorated at their bottom with tassels. Below the keyuras is 
seen the elbow ornament. It is not so prominent here. Three valayas adorn each of the 
wrists. The upper hands hold para&u and deer respectively. The lower right hand is 
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in the patiigrahana pose, holding the right hand of Parvati, while the corresponding 
left hand is in kataka pose. The gestures of the hands have been executed in a 
naturalistic manner. 

The legs are modelled powerfully; but the power is kept well under control by 
means of the refined lines and rounded modelling. The bend of the right side of the 
figure has necessitated the bending of the right leg slightly and this has been dealt 
with by the sthapati deftly. The turning of the right foot towards the right side has 
enhanced the charm of the figure. The left leg is firm. But there is a slight projection 
on the left hip brought about by the bend towards the right side. Coming to the loin¬ 
cloth it is done in the wave-over-wave form met with in a number of early figures most 
notably in the Vrishabhavahana group from &ivapuram and the Trivikrama figure 
from Singanallur. Two short ends of the loin-cloth are seen between the thighs and 
their tips after taking a sharp curve towards the end are attached to the left thigh. 
Interestingly the girdle proper is broad and worked with floral designs and it showB 
an ornate simha-mukha clasp in front. There a re three other beaded strings round the 
waist, of which the upper-most one starts from the head of the lion-face. The loops 
issuing out of this face enclose the thick clasps of the three strings. The pddasara8 of 
the figure are also nicely executed. 

At the back 1 the jafarmakuta shows the pronged ornament on this side also which 
is novel. The petalled siras-cakra is enclosed within a rim leaving openings between 
it and the tips of petals. As usual a simple tassel hangs from the central knob. The 
most interesting detail seen here is the braided locks that hang over the back of the 
neck. While the manner of showing the locks in twisted form has been noticed in 
bronzes belonging to much earlier times, here the locks are long and wavy and their 
ends are twisted into two deep curls. There are thirteen such looks<- It may be noted 
here that the pendant ornament usually seen in the midst of these locks is absent in 
this figure although in some other figures of this collection it is present, most 
conspicuously in the Parvati accompanying this &iva and in the Vishiju of this group 
itself. The other details are as usual very clearly seen here, amongst which the clasp 
of the girdle is note-worthy. The tucked-up end of the cloth which is seen in the middle 
of the waist is atrophied. 


Fig. 127 


1 Ibid., pi. XIX, Fig. 4. 
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As will be seen below, the modelling of this figure as well as the other figures of this 
collection is slightly heavy, and their decorations are rather ornate. This deficiency 
has been made good by the beautiful pose and enchanting rhythm of the lines of the 
figures. This may be due to the fact that these pieces were made under direct orders 
of the emperor. 

The figure of Parvatl may be said to be a gem of its kind on account of the flowing 
rhythm of its bodily lines, the delicate treatment of the ornaments the beautiful 
bhahga which is rightly emphasised a little more than usual in order to suit the context 
of marriage, tender and soft features and the subtle but significant expression of 
shyness characteristic of a young Indian lady whose hand is being held for the first 
time by her lord (pati). As though to make this figure the cynosure of the whole group, 
the sthapati with a poetic vision, had bestowed special attention on the limbs 
especially the arms and the fingers by showing them a little more elongated than 
necessary. The most conspicuous limb of Parvatl which is in the centre of the 
composition of these two figures, namely the left arm of which the hand might have 
held the lilarkamala (sportive lotus) is also the most delicately executed part, as is 
evidenced by the beautiful manner in which the bend of the elbow as well as the tender 
fingers are depicted. 

The karanda-makuta shows three tiers with knob on top and it is decorated on all 
sides with the pronged ornaments. Fillet is thick and worked like a row of petals and 
it projects deeply. The features of the face are sharp but beautiful and there are 
makara-kundalas in the ears. A broad necklace bounded ori either side by a thin one 
is seen on the neck, where there is yet another cord tied closely showing a small 
ornament in front, probably representing the mangalya-sutra. The yajnopavita is 
three stranded but the strands are shown together. It passes through the collapsing 
breasts without making any waves. Its workmanship is simple. The treatment of the 
torso and the breasts is perfect and the shoulders are well finished suggesting 
youthfulness and vigour. Curly strands of hair fall on them, while the pendent 
ornament, usually seen on male figures and also in the deuis of the Srinivasa group 
from Sirupanaiyur discussed above, is also present here and its curve adds charm to 
that part of the figure. Arms, as has been said above, are well executed including the 
ornaments. The keyuras are prominent and they show tassels below them. But here 
also the vaji-bandha (elbow ornament) is simple and it does not show any prominent 
projecting piece on the outside. Here in this figure are seen valayas made into a series, 
integrated by means of cross-bands. 
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The part below the waist is exceedingly well executed. The ati-bhahga of the right 

leg has been rendered in a masterly fashion. Padasaras and rings on toes a re present. 

/ 

The lower garment is done in the same style as the loin-oloth of Siva. One end of it 
hangs on the left thigh. It is shown in graceful wavy form. On the right thigh a ribbon 
is seen. The other end of the cloth hangs between the legs and its tip, also worked in 
wavy form , is attached to the left leg, and it reaches beyond the curving hem of the 
garment seen on the legs. Uttariya is distinctly seen tied round the waist and there 
are pearly strings going over it. There is no median loop in front. 

The back view of this fine bronze shows the usual details. But the interesting ones 
amongst them are the two rows of twisted strands of hair shown one over the other and 
the long pendant ornament hanging from the neck. An appreciation of the exquisite 
beauty of the modelling ofthe entire figure is possible more from this side than from 
the frontside. The lines ofthe sides, the life-like buttocks and the bentright leg which 
looks as if endowed with life are points especially noteworthy. Both figures stand on 
a simple rectangular metal plate. These two alone form a marvellous group and may 
be compared only to the other group of VrishabhavShana and Parvati (Fig. 128) to be 
noticed below. But their magnificence is enhanced by the equally well finished Vishnu 
and Lakshmi which form the subsidiary group in the composition which looks more 
like a tableux by these gods and goddesses in their physical presence than sculptural 
representation in metal. 

The figure of Vishnu stands in Sbhaiiga pose and its various other features go to 
■ _ / 
suggest a gentle movement. No doubt the kirita-makufa like th ejatdrmakuta of Siva, 

is ornate. But its details show clearly that it is only slightly more evolved than the 

kirita of Vishnu from Peruntottam (Fig.123). The face is somewhat small compared 

to the fully grown body. Perhaps it is merely an illusion caused by the big kirita on the 

head. Anyway like the face of feiva, this is also not only beautifully modelled but abo 

expressive of great joy quite appropriate to the occasion. 

/■. 

The same types and number of necklaces as seen in the Siva are also seen here; but 
here instead of the dangling hara, a circular kanthi is seen and it hangs below the two 
kanthis. Yqjnopatiita of this Vishnu is of the archaic type but the hanging strand is 
thinner com pared to the other two. The clasp is done in a delicate-manner. Th eudara- 
bandha is broad and shows for the first time a few small tassels pendent from its lower 
side, a feature which develops further as is evidenced by the udararbandha of the 
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Chandikesvara from VelSnkanni (Fig.121). The earlier bronzes where this detail has 
been met with is the Tiruvarangulam Natesa (Fig.107). A strand of curely hair is seen 
on the right shoulder. A very interestingdetail is seen on the right chest. It is the mole¬ 
like thing in silver in the form of an isocelles triangle. It is obviously the Srwatsa mark. 
A similar mark was noticed in Vishnu from Peruntottam (Fig. 123). The fact that it is 
of silver makes us sceptical whether it was originally added or not. Even supposing 
that the silver mole was not there, that there should have existed on this spota similar 
mole modelled together with the figure may be considered as more than probable 
because of the presence of a similar mark on the right chest of Vishnu from 
Peruntottam mentioned above and by the presence of a symbolic representation of Sn 
on several other early Vishnu figures as well. 

/ . 

The arms are adorned with ornaments similar to those of Siva. The interesting 
details seen here are the discus and conch, held in the upper hands. Their forms and 
the flames on their fringes are obviously simple although their workmanship is a step 
more evolved than that in which the same emblems of the Vishnu mentioned above are 
delineated. 

As regards the part below the waist, the chief points of interest are the ends and 
bows of cloth on either side, which are worked in a manner that gentle movement is 
suggested by them and it is therefore different from the stiff manner of treatment of 
the same details in the Vishpu from Peruntottam. Though the treatment of the girdle 
and waist-bands including the median loop in somewhat more ornate than that of the 
same details of Peruntottam Vishnu, the simha-mukha clasp, the monoliform tassels 
hanging from the sash on the thighs and the workmanship of the koccha seen between 
the legs are in a style which seems to have exerted its influence in the making of the 
Vishnus of subsequent periods. The naturalistic wave-over-wave form of the garment 
of these figures may be said to be due merely to tendency to depict the detail in its 
ancient form so as to invest the figures with authority as well as to show off the 
knowledge of the sthapati in the older traditions of the art. For he was making images 
not for ordinary people but to royal orders. 

At the back, the details to be specially noted are the arrangement of the twisted 
locks of hair and the pendent ornament. It is interesting to note that the curls of hair 
are not bound by any ornamental ring a feature which is prominently seen in the 
Vishnu from Peruntottam. The pendant obviously is set with gems. Another 
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interesting detail seen here is the clasp in the yqjhopavita which is just a copy of the 
clasp on the other side. This feature is not usually met with in bronzes of this kind. 
The siras-cakra is similar to that of the Siva of this group. 

The figure of Lakshmi is done after Parvati of this group. But as required by its 

iconography certain details not seen in the Parvati are present here. They are the 

kucabandha the patrarkundalas and the channavira. A significant detail namely the 

mahgalya-sutra seen in Parvati is absent from this bronze, and the reason for this 

absence is not known. Amongst the other details, common to both the figures, certain 

variations are noticed in this figure. In the place of the fillet with petal-like design on 

it seen on the head of Parvati, a thick garland of flowers is found here. While the 

keyura with prongs is seen in Parvati, here ingenious combination of nOgOrvalaya and 

keyura of that type is seen; because in the place of the serpent-hood-like floral head of 

the ornament, prongs are depicted here. The series of valayas is not framed by bands. 

The hanging end of the garment is seen here on the right thigh. And the arms of 

Lakshmi as mentioned already are stretched to the left side where Parvati should 

/ 

stand, in the attitude of presenting her to Siva. At the back, the thick band pertains 
to the kuca-bandha. The two strings of the channavira are carried up to the fringe of 
the series of locks of hair where they are joined to a lcqot. A short ornamental thread 
hangs from this knot. It may be pointed out here that this feature has already been 
seen in the devis of the Vishnu from Peruntottam where there is also a ring round the 
curls of hair on the neck which is absent from the Lakshmi under discussion. Since in 
every other respect the figure of Lakshmi is similar to Parvati it may be said to be a 
slightly smaller copy of Parvati. 

We shall examine the other group of bronzes consisting of two extraordinary 

beautiful items representing Vrishabhavahana and his consort. An earlier bronze 

representation of the theme from Tandantottam (Fig.67) has already been noticed. 

The present group shows interesting variations of details. For instance, th^ headdress 
/ 

of Siva is in the form of a turban of jatas of exquisite beauty; the right side is bent to 
lean against the bull which is missing, and the right leg is crossed against the left leg. 
Besides these, the tri-bhanga pose, the heavy modelling and the ornateness of 
decorative details all to to show that the style of this group is certainly more advanced 
than that of the Tandantottam group. 

The posture of this two-armed feiva is apparently beautifully poised. Not only is 
the jafa-bandha executed in an exceedingly original and ingenious manner thus 


Fig. 128 
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making it a unique example of a jatarbandha but the way in which the crescent and 
the Datura flower are shown is also interesting. Just as in the case of Kalyanasundara, 
here also these emblems have been depicted in a very insignificant manner as is 
evidenced by the utter subsidiary position given to them. On the other hand, the 
attention bestowed on th ejatds is so minute that even from their roots they are clearly 
delineated. Hence we are able to see the beginnings of the jatas in the deep space that 
exists between the fillet and the bandha of th ejatds. The face is round and its features 
are similar to those of Kalyanasundara discussed above.^ But the eye balls are 
indicated here by means of incised circles. Right ear is empty while the left one bears 
a simple patrarkundala. The expression suggests calmness although a subtle smile 
seems to beam through the sensitive lips. 

On each shoulder there is an exceedingly beautiful curly strand of hair. The other 
ornaments are similar to those of Kalyanasundara. However no keyuras are present 
here, and only a single valaya adorns each wrist. The yajhopavUa is of a single strand. 
It is another variation of the same motif and its interest lies in the fact that in a single 
compact group itself, the same motif is represented in three different forms. It shows 
the usual clasp over the left chest. It hang* without any waves in it. The udarar 
bandha of this figure too does not show any .tassels hanging from it. Though the 
treatment of the iota-doth in both this and the Kalyanasundara is the same, here the 
two ends of the doth that hang between the thighs are much shorter and they are 
attached to the right thigh. Besides, the simhormukha motif not only does not show 
aoyoiringB project i*g from its head but its treatment is slightly different from that of 
tha motif occuring in ttoother figure. In fact its refinement is supeifc. This seems 
undoubtedly to haw been derived, from the motif occuring in the fburarmed Avalokitsvara 
from Kadri (Fig. 103) noticed above. Moreover, the waist-bands are not so ornate as 
thqre of the Kalyanasundara although the girdle is. 

129 It is the back view that displays the full glory of the jafdrbandha and the simple 
but charming pattern made out of it. The braided locks with three deep curls at their 
tips hanging on the-back add beauty to the entire motif which consequently becomes 
not only a unique specimen but a marvellous one at that. It may be noted that here 
too the pendant usually eeen amidst such long braided locks, is absent. The tucked- 
up end of the garment seen io the middle of the waist is somewhat large here. The 
other point to be noted in this side is its utter simplicity of treatment which brings out 
completely the greatness of the master sthapati who has responsible for this bronze. 
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The padmasana shows simple and beautiful petals of lotus. The tips of the petals 
forming the upper series are not shown thick while those of the lower course are 
emphasised. There is a thin line separating two succesive petals of the lower course. 
Even here, of the two courses of petals, the lower one, compared with the upper course, 
is broader and its petals prominent. The treatment of the upper course in an 
insignificant manner seems to be a characteristic of the traditions of this period and 
one which seems to have persisted in the subsequenkperiods too. As has been said 
above, this was probably made in 1011 A.D. according to the evidence of an inscription. 

The figure of Parvati of this group is larger than the Parvatlof the Kalyffnasundara 
group. It stands in the tri-bhanga pose. But it shows nearly all the details fouad in 
the latter and in the 6ame style. A few differences are seen between them. Most 
important of them is that while the latter Parvati is so worked as to suggest that it 
represents a teen-aged maid, the features of this figure suggest that here Parvati is 
represented as an adult woman. Secondly, like the Lakshmi, this figure too does not 
possess thamarigalya sutra which is rather strange. The karanda-makuta shows five 
tiers with a knob on top, and it tapers in a sharp conical fashion. This is probably a 
descendant of the karanda-makutas of the devis ofVishn u from Peruntottaift. No bows 
or flowing ends of cloth are present on either side, but a slender ornamental thread 
hangs on each thigh. Elbow ornament of this figure shows a piece projecting out. At 
the back, the fcra(-cakra is of the type which is characteristic of this group. But the 
twisted strands of hair are in a thick cluster and the tassel hanging from them, though 
small, is delicately worked. The manner in which the waist-bands and the tucked-up 
end of doth in the middle of the waist are worked is praiseworthy. Above all the bends 
of the legs and poses of the hands are exquisitely finished. But the sha^> band 
introduced at the left side of the trunk in order to give prominence to the hip seems to 
have caused some angularity in the line and thus has slightly impaired the beauty of 
ths otherwise perfectly poised figure. 

The padmasana of Parvati is somewhat difference in workmanship from that of 
the Vrishabhav&hana. While in the latter figure the petals are naturalistic, and do not 
show any groove incised along the margin of each petal, the petals of this figure have 
each a marginal linee is noteworthy. In $uch figures as the devis of Peruntottam 
Vishnu, this feature is unmistakably seen. From this combination, it may be inferred 
that sometimes the main figures of a group are shown with padmasana of which the 
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petals are without grooves on their margin while the padmasana of subsidiary figures 
have petals with the marginal lines. An additional square plate is also found in this 
figure. According to another inscription this bronze is said to have been made in 1012 
A.D. The uniquenes of this group has already been stressed. Indeed this is a marvel 
and can stand comparison with any best work of sculpture of the world. 

.130 Now we shall briefly deal with the Bhairava. In respect p( workmanship, as has 
been said above, this is in the same style as the bronzes of the two groups discussed 
above. But its iconography has necessitated the introduction of some new details not 
met with in any of the figures previously examined. 

The eight-armed Bhairava is another interesting bronze of this period the like of 
which has not been met with. It stands erect, i.e., in sama-bhanga posture. The other 
details peculiar to this figure are the following: - 

The braided locks of hair are arranged in the form of heart and it serves the 
purpose of a bhd-mandala (halo) too. A knob-like projection is seen on the head. On 
one side is seen a serpent and on the other the crescent and the Ddtura flower. Six 
tassels are seen, three on each side of the jafarmandala. The fillet with the gem, 
consists of flower designs. Patra-kundalas are seen in both the ears. The raudra or 
terrific aspect associated with this icon, is attempted to be depicted by means of the 
knitting of the eye-brows, wide open eyes and the small canine teeth. But as was 
customery with ancient sthapatis to introduce benign qualities in the representation 
of terrific themes, here too the sthapati had depicted the details in the same fashion 
which goes to make the bronze pleasant-looking rather than terrible-looking. Even 
the knitting of the eye-brows, in the context of features expressive of joy, seems to add 
charm to this expression rather than striking terror. 

The necklaces and the pendant ornament on the right shoulder are of the same 
type as those of the above figures and thus affords a proof for its grouping with them. 
The yajfwpavlta is made of two strands, twisted like a rope. Besides, a long maid or 
garland similar to the long garland seen in a Vishnu figure is depicted. It seems to be 
a string made up of small globules. Perhaps they represent severed heads, in which 
case this becomes a munda-mdld. No tassels are present in the udara-bandha. This 
figure shows two serpents with their bodies twisted and wound round the waist. 
Further their hoods are converted into decorative pieces adorning the thighs. The 
manner of showing them hangingon the thighs is superb. 
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Arms are displayed in fan-wise series on either side, and the manner of their 
attachment to one another is beautiful. The armlets are of actual nagorvalayas and 
in no other bronzes armlets of this kind are seen. Except the three hands namely the 
upper-most right hand, the corresponding left hand and the lowermost left hand which 
hold respectively, a damaru , a bell and a bowl, the rest are in kataka poses. At the back 
the interesting details to be noted are the arrangement of the urddhvakeka in a 
beautiful big bud-like form as seen in the Mahesvari figure noticed above and the 
hanging locks of hair with twisted tips. These two details are again noteworthy as 
showing its position after the above bronzes. The pendant is absent from this figure. 
The series of arms seen one below the other in the depth of each side is impressive. 

The figure stands on a padmasana which is similar to that of the Vrishabhavahana. 
But here its upper course is slightly larger. A bhadrdsana with simple moulding* 
supports this padmasana and both of them are moulded together. 

It would have been clear by now how remarkably able were the sthapatis of ancient 
times; because a variety of difficult and intricate themes which are in the nature of 
testing their capacity, imagination and above all the genius of even a master artist 
have not only been taken up for execution but also have been represented in such a 
manner as the success achieved in it by these sthapatis is astounding, in spite of the 
fact that the modelling of the figures appears to be slightly below standard. 

Now we shall examine the two images belonging to the recent find. Of these the 
ArdhanarTht.90cm; br.47.5cm may be said, even at the outset, to be another unique 
bronze. This is the earliest specimen representing this aspect of Siva in bronze so far 
known. The Madras Museum has already got an Ardhanari* but it is of little 
consequence except for its iconography. The bronze under discussion is of great 
interest both for its iconography and for its artistic qualities. In fact, if this is compared 
with any one of the stone Ardhanar! figures from Kumbhakopam, Tiruviramisvaram, 
etc., the striking correspondence that exists between this and them can be easily seen, 
which goes a long way in affordinga.basis for the attribution of the figure to this period. 

The figure stands on a padmasana in the tri-bhanga pose. As is usual in these 
images two arms are present on the right side which is of kiva while only one arm is 
seen on the left side which is of Parvati. Of the former two arms, the lower one is shown 


Fig. 131 


1. Catalogue, pp. 116-117. 
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in the pose of leaning against the Nandi which is however missing from the group. In 
relief sculptures 8 ho wing Ardhanari the Nandi will be seen invariably. In view of the 
fact that this bronze is in the round, the figure of Nandi which must have been also in 
the round, similar to the Nandi of the Vrishabhavahana group from Tandantottam, 
has not been found along with the bronze under discussion. The left arm is held as 
usual in the posture of holding a mirror, a concomitant detail of an Ardhanari 
sculpture. The rendering of the arm is extremely beautiful and the fingers are 
especially noteworthy for their tenderness and realistic delineation. The makuta as 
required by the theme is of half-jata and of half-karan$a. It is as usual surmounted 
by a blossomed flower and is decorated with the pronged ornament. The face is rather 
squarish. But due to the manner of portrayal of the nose, it seems to swell out into a 
slight ovate form. Interestingly each side is depicted different from the other, 
according to the requirements of the sex. Though this is a special feature of Ardhanari 
figures in general, the prominence and distinction given to it in this particular instance 
are significant and they add to the exquisite beauty of the bronze. Of the ornaments 
the noteworthy ones are the kanthis, the ycynopavlta, the naga-valaya type of armlets, 
the beaded vqji-bandha and the curved pendant seen on the right shoulder only. 
Interestingly only in the left arm and the left ankle are seen on the series of valayas 
as are seen in female figures. The breast on the left side is a full one and it is in the 
style of the period. The modellingof the torso has remarkably succeeded in achieving 
a balance between the two sides of it, with the result that what would otherwise have 
become undouth and unsightly has been turned into a wonderful work of art. 

The beauty of the piece is however due to the manner in which the hip portion, 
especially of the left side i.e., of the female side, is portrayed. The bhattga introduced 
here is graceful and charming in spite of theslight over contraction of the line near the 
udararbandhc l As required by the hermaphrodite figure shorts are seen on the right 
thigh while there is the regular garment reaching to the ankle on the left leg. This 
garment is depicted with a number of parallel lines representing its folds as we are 
seen in the Vishnu (Fig. 123) from Peruntottam and ParvatT (Fig. 128) from Tiruvepkadu. 
The sifnha mukha clasp is interesting as it is definitely of the developed type; but the 
style of hanging of the garment on the left thigh is interesting. In order to project the 
left side, the right leg is bent slightly at the knee which is however realistically done. 
The beauty of the modelling of the figure is exemplified by the right leg. 
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The back view of this marvellous bronze gives a glorious view of the figure. Here 
it is that one easily recognises the half female and half male character of the deity 
because of the delineation, on the left and right sides, of the respective features, such 
as the shorts, two-tiered curly hair, the slender arm, the emphasised hip and thesauri 
of the left side and the long strands of hair, powerful arms and shoulders and the not 
so much emphasised hip of the right side. The other interestingdetails seen on this side 
are the pendant and the knot of the yajhopauita.. The figure stands on a beautiful 
padmasana. Though the petals are not very clear, the very lines forming them suggest 
the quality of workmanship. This, together with the good proportions makes the 
pedestal a good specimen of its kind. The square holes on it are intended to securely 
fasten the figure by means of ropes to wooden carriers while it is taken out in 
procession. 

The Somaskanda from the same place is interesting in its own way. That the 

figures of this group posses a majority of the characteristics met with in the above 

/ 

mentioned bronzes is easily seen. But the facial features of the two figures of Siva and 
Uma of this group are quite distinct, as also the style of their headgears. Moreover, 
Siva is attaired in an elaborate fashion with a garment showing numerous folds on it 
like a Vishnu figure. The same type of garment is seen in the Uma also. Owing to this 
feature, this group seems to be ornate compared to the other bronzes from the same 
place discussed above. 

The most interesting figure of the group is the baby Skanda standing in between 
his parents. According to the practice, the baby is shown as plumpy but nevertheless 
the proportions are good. Further the expression in the face and other features make 
the figure a fine realistic study. The stunted karanda-makuta and the loosely hanging 
ends of the waist-cord with kihkinis are noteworthy. 

All the three figures are seated on a long bhadrdsana which is almost identical 
with the asana of the Chan<jike£vara discussed above. Interestingly the part of the 
asana on which &iva is seated is of a larger size than that on which Uma is seated. This 
is a peculiarity not met with in any other Somaskanda. Thus in several respects these 
bronzes are valuable examples of the art of the period and they afford interesting 
points for the study of iconography, modelling and decoration. 

The next bronze that may, with reason, be attributed to this period is the 
/ 

magnificant Siva, ht. about 108 cm, of which two good views have been shown Pl.X in 


Fig. 132 


Fig. 133 


Fig. 134 
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the Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol.VI and commented upon by Mr. S. 
Gopalachari. 1 It stands in an elegant dvi-bhanga posture with the two lower hands 
in purposeful postures and the two upper hands holding respectively parasu and 
mriga. 

Before proceeding to make a detailed examination of the figure, its identification 

. / 

may be considered first. Mr. S. Gopalachari has described it as “Siva standing as 
Chandrasekhara (KevalamUrtir. Obviously, no certainty of identification is possible 

t i __ 

from the combination of the names of Siva, Chandrasekhara and Kevalamurti. This 
ambiguity in the identification of the figure was perhaps permissible in view of the fact 
that at the time when this was published so many bronzes as we now know of were not 
known. Nor were known bronze groups similar to the one in which the bronze in 
question was the main figure. Amongst the numerous bronzes that have been 
reported during the last thirty years or more, a number of interesting groups are also 
found. Of the latter, the groups where Siva figures in an exactly the same poee as the 
one in which the present figure is represented, are known to be somewhat popular. 
These are representations of tSiva’s marriage with Parvati where feiva is called as 
KalySnasundara. A Splendid group of this representation from Tiruvenkfi^u has been 
noticed above. In this group, beside* Siva and ParvatT, there are the bride’s party 
namely Vishnu and Lakshmi also. Another magnificent group of Kalyanasundara 
and PSrvatT (Fig. 140) but without the other two figures is known form Tiruvejvikku#, 
Tar\jore District which is ftotiaad below. On the basis of the significant pose in which 
Siva is represented in these groups fcnd the affinity of the pose of the feiva figure now 
examined to the pose of Sivas of the above mentioned groups, the present Siva is 
identified by us as KalySnasundara. Tly pose in which the lower right hand is shown 
may be said to assist the identification because it is in a special variety of kataka pose 
intended to hold the right hand of his bride, Parvati. 

The first thing that strikes one in this figureis its modelling which is heavy like 
that of the figures of Tiruvenkadu group and of the saints examined above, although 
here the heaviness is treated in such a manner as to ma^ke it an appropriate and an 
essential element of the concept of the figure itself. The second noteworthy feature of 

1. Mr. Khandalavala has recently dealt with this piece as being in a private-collection in Bombay in 
Marg, Vol IV, No. 4, pp. 8-9. The cover page of the issue of the journal carries a magnificent view 
of this work of art; besides, it is illustrated as Pig. 1 also, in the article. 
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this bronze is its majestic pose which too is extremely appropriate for the theme 
represented by the bronze. Kalyanasundara represents Siva as the bride-groom par 
excellence where he has to assume airs and.display grandeur in pose. The other details 
by their refinement and restraint enhance the quality of the bronze. 

The jatdrmakuta has become slightly ornate and is surmounted by the usual 
flower. The pronged ornament of elaborate workmanship is seen in front of it. TTie 
emblems are probably seen on the headdress but not visible. This is note-worthy 
because in the KalySnasundara from Tiruvenkadu (Fig. 126) also the emblems are 
shown in a subdued fashion and we have said there that it was perhaps required by 
the context of marriage. The same reason may be applicable here too. The fillet is 
ornate. The face is beautifully fashioned and the nose has become apparently sharp 
and is fast approaching the stage of complete conventionalisation. The lips are 
however sensitive. The eyes are almond-like. The expression in the face is somewhat 
serene. Unlike the Kalyanasundara from Tiruvenkadu, a simple patrarkundola is 
seen in the left ear while the right ear is empty. 

There are two necklets on the neck; the upper one is a simple ring and the lower 
one which is thicker hangs somewhat low and shows a gem-set piece in front. The 
yqjnopauita is treated in a beautiful manner with the usual casp on the left chest. The 
gentle wave seen in it is noteworthy. The udararbandha is gem-set in front. The torso 
is executed with consummate skill. The shoulders are high but not treated so as to 
display power and strength. The usual flower-decked strands of hair are seen on the 
shoulders. On the right shoulder is seen the pendent decoration which is beautiful. 
The arms are beautifully moulded and the style of their joining to the shoulders may 
be seen to be akin to that of the Vishnu from Peruntottam. In spite of their fine 
proportions there are the angularity and the stiffness characteristic of sculptures of 
the period. The fingers are comparatively short but yet there is the livliness, a 
characteristic of ancient traditions. The pronged keyuras , simple band-like elbow 
ornaments and valayas in sets of three are seen in the arms and wrists. The absence 
of the projecting piece from the elbow ornament is noteworthy because although it wms 
an invariable feature in a majority of bronzes belonging to the second half of the period 
of the school of Parantaka I, in most of the bronzes belonging to the school of Rajar^ja 
I that have been examined above, this element has been either omitted altogether or 
shown as simple band. This vascillation in the depiction of this feature seems to have 
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continued for some time more, for although a great majority of bronzes of later periods 
do not show the projecti ng piece in the elbow ornament wherever it is present, in a few 
cases it is prominently shown as for instance the bigger Kannappa- n&yanar 1 from 
TiruvSlangSdu (Fig.320). The lower left hand is in abhaya while the remaining hands 
are engaged as mentioned at the beginning. The trunk of the figure is sufficiently 
inclined to left, which is responsible for the beautiful pose. 

The legs are also treated fully in the round although as seen in'the two previous 
examples, the knee-caps are prominent. The flexions in which the legs are shown are 
well displayed. The loin-cloth seems to be simple and plain. But there are the girdles 
and waist-bands with the usual simha-mukha clasp in front worked elaborately. The 
bow-like details, which are evolved in style, prove this abundantly. Besides, a short, 
beautifully worked pendant is seen hanging from the waist-band on each thigh while 
a third pendant is seen in between them. As has been seen above, only one pendant 
of this type was seen in the Kiratamurti in the Tanjore Art Gallery (Fig.74) while a pair 
of similar ornaments was seen on each thigh of the Vishnu from Peruntottam. While 
in these two bronzes, they seem to be ends of cloth rather than ornaments, in.the 
present bronze they may be taken to be ornaments and as such the repetition of them 
is interesting as they occur for the first time in a Siva figure. 

The back view of the figure shows the manner of dressing of the jatas which is 

rather geometric in pattern. The siras-cakra is almost similar to that of Sridevi of the 

Peruntottam Vishnu group, but the central knob and the tassel hanging from it are 

more evolved. The braided hair hangingon the back is interesting. There are five of 

them and each is beautifully twisted throughout. The display of these five locks is 

tasteful. More interesting than the treatment of the hair is the treatment of the ring- 

s _ 

like ornament that encircles it as in the case of the bronzes of the Vishnu and Srinivasa 
groups and others discussed above. This feature has been met with only in one or two 
Siva or &aiviie bronzes examined so far and it is therefore interesting to see it in this 
example also. Theringshows four knobs probably represen ting gems. Th eyajnopavita 
shows a knot in the middle of the back where the shorter strand joins. This is also 
novel. The other interesting feature noticed in this view is the beautiful modelling of 
the entire figure that of the buttocks being especially refined and well finished. The 


1. Catalogue, pi. XIX, Fig. 4. 
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magnificent poise of the figure is apparent from this side also. Inspite of the fact that 
the bronze is of this period, the representation being of a very important theme the 
sthapati seems to have put his heart and soul into this work and to have brought to 
bear on it all his talents as well as the resources of his training in the traditions of the 
art. As a result of single-minded devotion and concentrated effort backed by a highly 
disciplined training, the sthapati could produce this bronze which may be considered 
to be a great masterpiece. The magnitude and significance of this achievement gain 
in importance from the huge size of the figure which is rightly considered to be “one of 
the largest South Indian bronzes of Siva known.” 1 

The last detail to be noticed of this bronze is the padmasana which is somewhat 
ornate. Though the petals are broad and naturalistic, the lines in them which have 
now become pronounced are responsible for the ornate look that they now have. 

Besides, the evolved nature of the petals is also seen from the emphasis laid on the tips 
of the petals especially of the subsidiary ones. 

It is therefore clear that this bronze is an in teres ting and important example of the 
art of the period to which the above Tiruvenkadu pieces are assigned. 

The affinity of the Chandrasekhara, about 70cm high, belonging to the Dharmapuram Fig. 136 
Adhinam, Mayuram, Tanjore District, to the Kalyanasundara and the bronzes from. 
Tiruvenkadu discussed above is apparent. The bronze, however, represents Siva as 
Kevela Chandrasekhara, as indicated by the samarbhahga posture. It may have 
formed a group with Uma, which is now missing, in which case the group will be called 
as Umasahita. A few such interesting groups are going to be noticed below. Here, 
however, in the absence of the Uma’s figure, this may be taken to represent Kevela 
Chandrasekhara. It may be mentioned here the fact that the setting ap of an image 
of Chandrasekhara is referred to in No.54 of Tanjore inscriptions (vide South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol.II Introduction, p.34). 

A mere look at the figure reveals at once its fine modelling and finer proportions. 

Except for the somewhat stylised treatment of the jatdrmakiita and ornaments, the 
sharp nose and the slight stiffness of the posture, the figure may be adjudged as one 
of the superb examples of the art of the period. Amongst its interesting details, the 

1. S. Gopelachari, Some South Indian Metal Images and their DhyTlnas in J.I.S.O.A. Vol. VI. p. 21. 
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pendant on the right shoulder, the wavy yajnopavita t the ornate naga-valayorYike 
armlet, the evolved simhormukha clasp on the waist-band, the looped band below the 
clasp, the subdued but realistic treatment of the emblems and the well-finished 
padmasana are noteworthy. Of the double ends of cloth hangingon the sides one is 
shown slightly higher up, a characteristic which becomes a fashion from now on. The 
lower right hand is in abhaya and the correspondingoppositehand is in ahuyarvarada 
poses. Owing to its close resemblance to the above Kalyanasundara this bronze may 
also be assigned to about the 6ame period. 

• 137 Now we shall proceed to examine the Nate&a 1 underworship in the Big Temple.at 
Tanjore. It is not only a typical example of Natesa of the school of Rajarfija I but also 
one of the few superb Natesa bronzes so far known. It is characterised by a rare 
splendour and its magnificence and glory are unsurpassed. TTie technique employed 
by the sthapati in producing it is marvellous. The ornamentation is tasteful and it is 
kept at the minimum, a quality which enhances the beauty of the figure. Apparently 
it is later than the Nate&a from Velankanni but earlier than the Natesas from 
Tiruvalangadu and Punganur to be examined below. From the inscriptions belonging 
to the time of Rajaraja I engraved on the walls of the Big Temple at Taryore, built by 
the king, it is known “that the-chief image of the central shrine was called Dakshinameru- 
vidangan or Lord AdavallSr” 2 a Tamil term which means the Dancer par excellence. 
The style of this Natesa is characteristic of sculptures of Rajaraja Fs time; and its 
affinity to the stone Natesa found in the western-most niche of the south wall of the 
central shrine of the Big Temple and to the painted Natela on the west wall of the 
sanctum inside, is great and striking. The size of the bronze is huge as it is larger than 
the Natelas examined so far as well as the other big Nat^a from Tiruvalangadu. This, 
taken together with the development of the decorative details, shows that is one of the 
definite characteristics of bronzes belonging to this school as for instance the 
Kalyanasundara (Fig.134). There is, therefore, some reason to consider this Natesa 
as the one which has been referred to as Adavallar in the inscriptions mentioned 
above. Infact Nos .42 and 51 of Tanjore inscriptions 3 refer to the setting up of Adavallar 
images, before the 29th year of Rajaraja Fs time. But this image seems to be different 
from the ones mentioned in these inscriptions. If this is conceded, which we believe to 

1. O.C. Gangoly, op. cit., pi. III. 

2. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Introduction, p.k 29. 

3. Ibid., Text*, p. 169 for No.42 andp. 203 for No. 51. 
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be a fairly plausible proposition, then its importance as an authentic specimen of the 
art ef bronzes of the school of Rijaraja I becomes very great. It must be mentioned here 
that this attributieii is however based entirely on grounds of style and we, more than 
any one else, are well aware of the limitations of this kind of dating. It is, therefore, 
necessary to condition the attribution by saying that so far as the style of the figure 
as a whole and the workmanship of its details go, they suggest a date about the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. for the figure and this may be assumed as fairly 
correct till the contrary is proved. The details of the figure are as follows :~ 

The headdress is decorated as usual with the peacock features. But unlike the 
Natesa from Velahkanni where the mukuta form is preserved, here for the first time, 
they have been shown fan-wise although the high typing up of the feathers still retains 
a semblance of the makuta form. There is a thick, twisted rope-like band employed to 
hold the feathers together at their bottom. The crescent moon is seen on them on the 
left side. It is not, however, very prominent. But the serpent and the skull are shown 
in high relief. The Datura flower which is seen on the left side is also not prominent. 
The place where a fillet is usually seen, is here occupied by another rope-like 
ornament. The whirling jatas 2 of which five are seen on each side with three 
intermediate flower bearing strands each of which shows a beautiful full-blown flower 
at its tip. In the Velahkanni Natesa, no such intermediate lock is seen, but 
'significantly a short thread like detail jutting out from the outermost flower that links 
two consecutive locks is seen. This is probably the basis for the intermediate locks met 
with in the present example. It is necessary to mention here the fact that while the 
two series of designs that are employed in the NaU&a from Velahkanni are simple, the 
same detail has become obviously ornate here. At the root of whirling locks is seen the 
end of a piece of cloth which is spread out in an artistic manner. It is of great interest 
to note that in this bronze the figure of GangS is seen as a miniature figure made 
separately and rhretted to the prabhG, just above the tip of the upper-most jatdon the 
right side. As it does not form an integral part with the figure it is likely that this 
Gfehg£ was added later. 

The face is excellently finished although the nose is characteristically sharp, ftfcd 

the eyes and the eye-brows, like those of the Velffhkanni Natesa, are marked by ineised 

---1---1----to 

1. In No. 42 of Taitfare Inscription* (611, Vol. II Introduction, p. 53 and Text*, p. 170) Before to. 

X^avalllr possessing nine,/a{5ii with OangaiJhiitoejAf ce them, While hsrston./a/<fc are prcecet. 

So this seem* to be different from the other gfigto mentioned In the above inscription. 
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liqee. The ears are also characteristically short. In theleftearisseenanaturalistically 
worked patrorkundala, but the other ear is empty. The expression is suggestive of 
supreme bliss. The neck is moulded in a manner suggestingstrength. A broad kanthi 
and a longhdra of beads which is characteristic of Siva figures are seen on the neck. 
Th eycyiopavita is beautiful and its gentle wavy form is charming. The treatment of 
the adararbandha is excellent. While preserving the founded form of the stomach- 
band found in the VelSnkanni Natesa, it shows significant differences in details. For 
instance, the waves of the flowing ends, though beautifully rhythmic in character, 
show signs of becoming schematic and stylised. The loop on the right side has 
developed a blade-like form. The space between the two flowing ends has become 
wider and here is seen a couple of beautiful flowers introduced at regular intervals, 
making the detail elegant. Moreover, the tips of these ends are decorated each with 
a similar flower. Only a beginningof this feature was seen in the Velankanni Natesa. 
The torso is moulded completely in the round and in an extremely refined fashion. But 
the constrictions seen in the lines of the sides, particularly in the line of the left side 
demonstrate in an unmistakabale manner that the sthapati’s could not but follow the 
traditions of the art of the period. The shoulders are executed with great skill and the 
success achieved by the sthapati in depicting them may be said to be marvellous, nay 
unique. This single feature alone marks out this bronze as a great masterpiece 
because in none of the Natesas known so far, it has been dealt with so deftly and 
beautifully. More than the treatment of the shoulders, it is the manner of showing the 
lower left arm, in thegqja-hastapose , that distinctly proves the greatness of the maker 
of this bronze. The manner of attachment of this arm to the shoulder shows that the 
sthapati did not at all have any doubts or vascillation. The majestic sway of the lines 
of the amvas well as the shoulders is singularly beautiful and this is proof positive for 
the brilliance of the artist. The beautifully taperingarms together with the tenderand 
life-like fingers add greatly to the charm of the figure. The disposition of the arms and 
their poses are treated likewise with imagination and fine taste. The torso of this 
figure has been conceived and executed in an exceptionally remarkable manner. A 
simple strand of hair is seen on each shoulder; but on the right shoulder is seen the 
usual pendent ornament which is very thin in form. On the left side, in between the 
shoulders of the two arms, is seen the piece of upper cloth with spread-out end, flowing 
gracefully. The three arms are beautifully thrown out with ease and confidence. 
Interestingly no armlets are seen on the arms; nor are seen any elbow ornaments. A 
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pair of thick valayas adorns each wrist. The upper right hand holds the tfamaru by the 
fingers which are spread-out in an interesting fashion. The lower right hand is in the 
usual abhaya pose; and in its forearm is seen the figure of a beautiful serpent, not 
hangingdown as in the Velankanni Natela but projecting out with spread-out hood. 
The wavy tail of this serpent is noteworthy. The arm in gajarhasta poee is beautifully 
held and its fingers are especially beautiful, rather a bit exaggerated. The upper left 
hand holds in its palm a flame in a receptacle which is not very clear. It is to be noted 
that the hands of both the upper arms are seen to reach slightly beyond the prabha. 

The legs are also treated in a splendid manner and the beautiful poise of the figure 
is due to the deftness with which the balance is effected. Their proportions are 
commendable. It is in the style of the legs that weeee distinctly the imprints of the 
traditions of the art of the period. The right leg seems to be strong and powerful while 
the uplifted left leg is slender and graceful. Interestingly, thick anklets adorn the right 
leg while a thin pddasara is seen to beautify the left leg. Is this difference indicative 
of diva’s hermaphrodit nature? The emphasis laid on the knee-cap and the somewhat 
stylized treatment of the part below the knee of this leg are instances in point. But the 
toes are tastefully worked. The loin-cloth is probably simple and plain. But its edges 
is somewhat raised or marked out by means of incised lines. Simple bands, more than 
three in number are would round the waist. A novel detail-is seen in the decoration 
of the waist-bands. It is the ornament with a pipal-leaf-like pendant at its tip, hanging 
from the waist-band. 

The left leg is lifted up in the characteristic manner which has become almost 
standardised even in the Natesa from Velankanni. The right leg is planted on the back 
of the Apasmara Purusha. This dwarfish figure is comparatively very small but its 
treatment is exquisite. The most noteworthy feature of this beautiful little figure is 
its headdress whih is of the makuta variety, not the usual jatSrmandala type. Here 
is another instance proving the originality of the sthapad. 

The Apasmara Purusha is lying on a small padmasana with his head towards the 
proper right. The asana is interesting because of its form. The upper row of petals is 
small in size while the petals of the lower row are broader and wider than deep. The 
petals are however are not of the natural istic type; and their tips are prominent. From 
the sides of this narrow circular asana rise the props of the prabha which is by far the 
most interesting detail of this bronze. When this is compared with the prabhas 
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examined so far, the originality of treatment of it will become apparent. That this is 
significantly different in form as well as decoration from the prabhdoi the immediately 
prcrading Natesa from Velarikanni is easily seen. First of all, while the prabhd of the 
latter figure is slightly titled to the left sfde, here it has nearly a perfect oval form. 
Secondly, the thickness of the braod part of it is almost uniform in the prabhd of the 
Velarikanni Natela, while the prabhd under discussion has its prop-like prts tapering 
in a beautiful manner from bottom upwards. Thirdly, in this part is seen for the first 
time, an embellishment in the form of marginal lines. Fourthly, the beginnings of 
these props which are seen at about the middle of the prabhd are worked liked heads 
of ydli which is quite a novel feature. The workmanship of th eydli heads is interesting 
as it is almost akin to the style of theyB/i heads of th eydlavari of the Big Temple itself. 
Fifthly, the arch is seen divided into to distinct parts, the inner one being thick and the 
outer one thin. Interestingly the thinner part show, for the first time, a series of 
perforations along the margin. Above all, the flames that ringe the prabhd are 
noteworthy. While there only twenty-nine flames in the Velarikanpi Nate&a, here 
there are thirty-two of them. Though the number of the flames is not as such a valuble 
detail, yet, especailly in large Natesas, it seems to play some part. For, in the 
Kankoduttavanitam Natesa, 1 which is certainly later than this Natesa it is thirty- 
nine; and in the dated Najesa from Belur 2 it is forty. The larger the number of flames, 
the less becomes the space between two of them. Consequently they appear to be very 
crowded. In the present case, however, they are beautifully spaced especially at the 
bottom, while at the top some amount of crowding of flames is obvious. Besides, the 
treatment of epch flame is interesting. Those on the wider parts are not only short but 
possess each five tongues. The flames on the arch show each only four tongues except 
in the case of one or two. The top-most flame is treated in a beautiful manner but 
unlike the rest it has more than five tongues. Six tongues are easily seen but the 
budding of the seventh one is slightly visible at its proper left. Thus in every respecrt 
this prabhd is in advance over that of Velarikanni Natesa. At the same time its style 
forms the basis for a number of later examples of Natesa. Hence its importance. 

This remarkable prabhd serves as a real adornment for the grand Natesa, which 
significantly bears witness to the Rfijaraja Chola’s great devotion to the Lord of his 


1. Catalogue, pi. XVII, Pig. 2 

2. Ibid, pi. XVI, Fig.2 
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family as well as to his singular passion for encouraging the art of bronzes. Regarding 
its date, it may have been made and presented to the temple as soon as it was 
completed and consecrated, i.e., somewhere about 1010 A.D. The image of Sivakami 
found along with this seems to belong to a slightly later period. 

The pedestal shows signs of having been repaired. It is supported by the four-line 
Sanskrit inscription in modern NSgarT characters engraved on it. The inscription says 
that the image of Natya-raja was repaired and re-installed by Nagaraja under the 
orders of Kama ks hi the queen of Siva-nripati (siv&ji?) on Monday, the fullmoon day of 
the month (not clear) in the year Tarana of Saka (not clear). 

It is known that Rajaraja and his relatives and successors donoated a number of 
bronzes to the Big Temple, Tanjore. 1 Of these only a few seem to have come down to 
us. The Tripurantaka and Tripurasundari 2 bronzes may be said to belong to this 
category. 

The poses of the two lower hands of the male figure are such as to make one 
mistake it for a representatioaof Vinadharamurti. But the posture in which the figure 
stands is obviously a variant of ali(fha and this, together with the hand poses gives the 
clue to the identification of the figure as Tripurantaka certain. 3 This is supported by 
the existence of the Devi figure by its side. It is well-known that in none of the forms 
of Dakshinamurti Siva is associated with Devi; while in his other aspects she is 
invariably present. Here th eDevis association with the figure of Siva in dlidha posture 
is therefore proof positive that the figure represents Tripurantaka. 4 Another importnat 
detail which-lends support to this identification is the presence of the dwarf on whose 
head the Lord has placed his left foot. 

The jatarmakuta is high and heavy and its details are not very clear. Th e^patta 
round the forehead is however prominent. The face is round but in its modelling a 
slight forward projection is apparent. The forehead is almost hidden away. The eye¬ 
brows are ridge-like and the eyes are indicated by grooves. The nose is straight and 

1. SouUi Indian Inscription s, Vol. II, Introduction, pp. 29 fT. 

2. These have been removed from the temple to the Taqjore Art Gallery. 

3. C. Sivaramamurti, Geographical etc., p. p. 59, pi. XXVIII-B. 

4. O.C.Gangoly has also dealt with this image. Seehis South Indian Brow •* pp. 62,63, PI. I. It must 
be mentioned that this aspect of Siva is one of the favourite themes of Riyar^ja's time as testified 
to by the number of stone images of the deity seen on the walls of the temple as well as by the 
marvellous painting representing the whole scene, inside it. 


Fig. 138 
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thin. The lips are done in such a manner as to suggest slightly smiling countenance. 
There is a prominent patra-kundala in the left ear while the right ear is empty. 

There are three kanthis on the neck which is rather short. The yajHopavita is 
broad and wavy and has a beautiful knot over the left chest. The udararbandha is 
broad and thick. The modelling of the trunk is good but is shows stiffening to a slight 
degree. This is apparent in the nearly straight line of the left side and the somewhat 
slightly bent line of the opposite side. The chest is comparatively harrow and the 
shoulders, though powerful, are according to the prevailing practice, drooping. There 
are thecurly strands ofhairstudded with flowers, on either shoulder. But interestingly 
only on the right shoulder we see the characteristic pendant. 

The arms are thickly moulded. NdgOrvalaya type of keyura is seen on the upper 
arms while stiff wristlets adorn the wrists. It is noteworthy that there is no vljji- 
bandha in the arms. Para£u is held in the upper right hand and the deer that should 
have been held by the corresponding left hand is missing. The lower right hand is in 
the posture of holding an arrow while the lower left hand is in the pose of holdingthe 
bow. Their poses and the fingers are treated skilfully. In order to emphasize the aspect 
of holding the bow, the two arms of the left side are held high up almost in line with 
the shoulders. 

The lips are moulded in a normal fashion, and the lifting of the left leg has 
necessitated the bend at the right hip. This has made the line of the right side 
beautiful, because in the absence of this bend there would have arisen the question of 
obviating an inartistic vertical line. The slightly bent left leg has produced an angle 
at the knee, which is not very pleasing to look at. The angularity of the knee gets 
emphasised by this pose of the leg. Added to that there is the prominent knee-cap, a 
characteristic feature of bronzes of this period. Like the arms, these legs, too, are 
heavily and powerfully moulded. Though this feature is appropriate to the theme 
represented by the bronze, yet it clearly shows the gradual decline in the artistic 
standards because a slightly slenderer modelling as is seen in the bronzes of the 
immediatley proceeding period would have added immensly to the beauty of this piece. 
The Join-cloth consists of a close-fitting drawer and its thin border suggested by a thin 
incision is noteworthy. The waist-bands are not very prominent, nevertheless the 
slightly projecting end of cloth seen on the left hip is intei^sting. There is the 
characteristic simhormukha with a wide open mouth. In it are seen three horizontal 
rows of dots. From below the lowest row issues down the tongue-like flap with pointed 
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tip which curves to the left. Similar details is met with in many other bronzes 
examined above. On the feet are padasaras. As in similar representations of Siva, 
here also there are no bows and hanging ends on either side. The left foot is placed on 
the head of a little seated dwarf whose left arms is lifted up and is in the posture of 
supporting the toes. The dwarfs right hand is engaged in touching the small foot-rest 
on which the Lord’s right foot rests. The pot-bellied little fellow has a happy 
countenance which is calculated to indicate that either the Lord does not press hard 
or that the dwarf is pleased with his lot which is but to serve the Lord till eternity. 

The back side of the figure shows the headdress slightly more clearly. The patta 

is especial lj clear. The sirai-cakra is missing. This is rather unfortunate because it 

is one of the important details which gives a clue to the age of the bronzes. The most 

interesting decoration on this side consists of the braids of hair which are shown in a 

/ 

beautiful wavy form, each of them twisting at its end, as in the case of the Siva images 
of the Tiruvenkadu group. There are thirteen of them which completely hide the back 
of the neck. This way of showing the braids was characteristic of bronzes of the earlier 
periods, while in the bronzes of the period with which we are concerned here, each of 
the braids is shown twisted completely as in the Kalyanasundarafigure(Fig.l26). The 
reason for the absence of the pendant is not known but it was not there in some of the 
figures from Tiruvenkadu also. Showing the locks of hair as in these examples is an 
ancient practice; and its occurence here shows the lingering of ancient traditions. (It 
is just possible that this image was made at the instance of the great monarch Rajaraja 
I himself, by his state s thapati who should have been one of the few masters trained 
in the traditional methods and who therefore had shown in his works details of 
workmanship which were characteristic of bronzes belonging to the time of his 
ancestors. If this is so, he should surely have been rewarded by his master for not 
havingswerved from ancient traditions). That similar treatment of details is met with 
in the devi figure to be discussed presently adds significance to our hypothesis. Of the 
other details of interest the beautiful modellingof the figure is apparent from this side. 
Moreover the arrangement of the arms and the postures in which the legs are shown 
are really more beautiful in this side than in the front side. Thee tucked-up end of the 
garment has however become atrophied. 

The padmdsana on which the figure stands is exquisitely finished. The petals are 
realistic, those of the lower row being broader than those of the upper row which is 


Fig. IS 
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comparatively insignificant. This manner of depicting the padmdsana is another 
instance to prove that the sthapati is following ancient traditions. The petals do not 
show any marginal lines. 

Thus it is an interesting bronze where is seen a commingling of elements inspired 
by more schools than one. 

Now to the figure of devi , here called as Tripurasundari. That it is in the tradition 
in which the devi of the Tiruvenkadu Vrishabhavahana group (Fig. 128) is made is 
apparent. But here are some details worth noticing. 

There is a beautiful and highly proportionate karanda-makuta with a broad paffa 

at its base. The ffcce is rather round and here the tendency for forward projection of 

the face is marked. It may be mentioned in passing that this feature is carried to its 

logical conclusion in some of the bronzes representing devis or women, belonging to 

/ r 

subsequent periods as for instance the Sola-ma-devi from Kalahasti(Fig.l68) discussed 
below. The face is chubby but the expression suggests seriousness rather than smile. 
Ears are empty. A pair of kanthh is seen on the neck. Yajnopauita is shown as flowing 
gently in a wavy form. The torso is exquisitely finished, but its details are somewhat 
less exuberant than those met with in the devi figures belonging to earlier periods. 
That the image is however an example of the art of the period under study is borne out 
by the sharply curving lines of the side, the somewhat atrophied bosoms and the 
stiffness of the left arm in lola pose. 

The curly strand of hair is seen only on the right shoulder. There are the pronged 
keyuras on the arms; but interesting they are tied high up. In this bronze are seen the 
dtyi-bandhas which are wound round the elbow joint; and they do not show the 
projecting bits. Thee modelling of the arms is slender and charming, the pose of the 
right hand being especially attractive. That the artist has not succeeded quite well in 
depicting the left-hand is easily seen from the rather unnatural turn it takes from the 
wrist as well as from its fingers which are not very much supple. 

The part below the waist is moulded in such a manner that there is perfect 
harmony between it and the part above waist, and thus the bronze is one of the finest 
examples for good proportions.. On account of the fact that the figure stands in tri- 
bhahga posture with the slant to the right, the leg is bent slightly while the left leg is 
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planted firmly on the pedestal. This has caused the line of the right side dropping 
vertically down from the stomach. This verticality of the line is however relieved 
beautifully when it reaches the knee where it taken an inward turn. On the left side, 
because of the stress on the left leg, the hip has become stressed. By modelling this part 
with smooth-curving line, its beauty has been enhanced. The fine curve at the hip has 
off-set even the effect of monotony of the vertical line that frames the left leg on its 
outside. 

The drapery worn by this figure is very interesting. It is done in the wave-upon- 
wave manner which is met with in such bronzes as theParvati ofthe Vrishabhavahana 
group from Tiruvenkadu (Fig.128) and the Parvati from Tandantottem(Fig.69). The 
recurrence of this particular motif here, as referred to by us above, shows that the 
sthapati of this group of bronzes was following earlier traditions. The two waist-bands 
are flat and are gracefully contracted in the center. From the lower band hand 
beautiful festoons and tassels arranged on both the thighs in a most pleasing manner. 
The effect of his detail is enhanced ten-fold by the flowing end of the cloth falling on 
the left high. No bows and hanging ends of cloth are seen on either side. 

The back side of this bronze shows the headgear which is done in a beautifully 
tapering form. Even in this bronze the sira^-cakra is missing. The arrangement of the 
locks or hair is noteworthy. Their ends are twisted and there are two rows of them 
depicted one over the other. The pendant is prominent. The other noteworthy feature 
in this side is the absence on the hips of the festoons, etc., noticed on the waist on the 
front side, a characteristic which is noticed also in the devis of Peruntottam Vishnu 
(Fig. 124). The manner in which the ends and the borders of the garment is delineated 
is superb. Except for the left arm beingstiff and the right arm slightly disproportionate 
this bronze is one of the remarkable examples of the art of R^jaraja Ps time. The 
padrndsana of this bronze is in the same style in which the padmQsana of the 
TripurSntaka is. Here the bhadrOsana is also preserved and it is very simple and goes 
well with the conception of the whole figure. 

It is therefore easy now to see the importance of these two bronzes. On grounds of 
style these may be dated to the closing years of RSjarSja Ps reign. 

The bronze representing Mahesvan 1 belonging to Gautam Sarabhai of Ahmedabad 
may be said to be amongst the bronzes attributable to the end of the reign of Rajaraja 


1. The art of Indiaxmd Pakistan , pi. 51. Fig. 312. 
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I. From a comparison of this with the Mahesvari in the Madras Museum (Fig. 116) 
already noticed, it will be found that both of them are almost identical. But the present 
one differs from the latter in the following details. 

The hair is arranged like a lotus bud, the strands being shown in a schematic 
fashion. The lock of hair falling on either shoulder is studded with very prominent 
(lowers. Besides the yaj nopavita here, there is a channavira of beads. In the lower left 
hand a small bowl is seen whereas the same hand of the Madras Museum figure is in 
ahuya-varada pose. The garment is elaborately worked, the simharmukha motif being 
especially prominent. There is a ribbon end shown across the loop seen in front of the 
bent left leg. The most significant difference is the absence of the padmasana in this 
figure. In the workmanship of the bhadrasana too there is slight difference between 
the two bronzes. In other respects both of them agree and the style in which both are 
executed is conspicuously similar and this fact shows clearly that they belong to the 
same school. 

I 

The bronzes examined above are only a few amongst hundreds belonging to the 
time of Rajaraja I. Even these give us an idea about the progress of the art of bronzes 
during the two last decades of the 10th century and the first two decades of the 11th 
century A.D. 

/ / 

A majority of the bronzes being Saivite, it is apparent that Saivism was much 
encouraged then. But that Vaishnavism did not lag behind is seen from the existence 
of a number of Vishnu and Srinivasa groups. Among the fe^ivite themes Natela and 
Parvatl take precedence, But new themes like Mahesvari, which probably served as 
a prototype for a bewildering variety of Kali of subsequent periods, began to be in 
vogue. Amongst the bronzes, there are quite a few representing the §aivite saints such 
as Chandikesvara and Jnanasambanda, met with for the first time duringthis period. 
This is quite in keeping with the inscriptional evidence 1 that RSjarfija I and his 
relatives made a number of such bronzes and presented them to the temple at Tanjore. 
This new development paved the way for the making of numerous bronzes of this 
category in the subsequent periods. 

Among the Vaishnavite themes, the usual Vishnu and Srinivasa groups alone 
predominate; and no new themes seem to have as yet come into vogue. Representations 


1. S1I, op. cit. 
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of even the more popular theme of RSma group appear to have been few and far 
between or their existence is not known. 

The bronzes belonging to this period are solid cast ones and of considerable sizes. 
These serve only as a measure for the advancement of technology and for the all round 
prosperity of the period. This was due to Rajarfija’s conquests as well as to a variety 
of welfare schemes that he pushed through. 

Another aspect of this art of this period is that its development is restricted to a 
single territory namely Tar\jore District, which indicates that all significant developments 
in this field were more or less confined to the Chola-mandalam. This shows that 
Rajar^ja I not merely continued to encourage the art but arranged for its progress to 
an unprecedented level in the Chola-mandalam. 

SCHOOL OF RAJENDRA I 

One of the earliest groups of bronzes of this school is the one representing 

/ _ 

Kalyfcnasundara from Tiruvelvikkudi. From the stances of Siva and Parvati and their 
exquisite workmanship, anyone will be tempted, at first glance, to consider it to belong 
to an earlier period. On the contrary the following details prove beyond doubt that this 
group does not belong to a period earlier than the second or third decade of the 11th 
century A.D. They are, the not very distinct jatarmakuta; the excessively extended 
braid of hair on the shoulders; the thin and delicate ycyhopavita; the ornate keyura\ 
and elaborate simharmukha offeiva; and a delicate channavira, ndgorvalaya type of' 
keyura and the elaborately worked tassels of the drapery, of Parvati. Besides, both 
have sharp and straight noses; their hands are comparatively short; the lines of their 
sides are excessively strained and luxuriant hair covers the back of the neck fully. In 
addition to these the padmasana on which they stand is more or less in the early 11th 
century style. When so many details point to a later a later date the few pieces of 
evidence suggesting earlier fashions may have to be taken as survivals of ancient 
traditions. Such a phenomenon can be certainly expected in a bronze if it was a 
donation by royal personages, as they would get the images made by the most 
renowned sthapati of the territory. In this connection it is good to remember what has 
b^n said above (p.223) while discussing the bronzes representing Tripurantaka 
(Pig.138) from the Tar\jore temple. Let us examine the group in detail. 


Fig. 140 
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The high jafa-makuta of Siva has the flower on top and the ornament with prongs 
is delicately worked and it is easily known from the workmanship of the binding piece 
at the centre. The face is elongate and the eyes and eye-brows are shown by incised 
lines. The nose is sharp and straight but the lips are refined and beautiful. The ears 
are empty. Thee expression is not one of joy or smile as is to be expected in a theme 
representing wedlock. On the other hand, there is a suggestion of surprise, coupled 
with the attitude of divine benevolence. 

There are on the neck two kanthis of which the lower one has a gem-set thick 
central design. The yajhopavita is thin and is two-stranded. There is a small bell¬ 
shaped clasp with a knot, handing from it. The udararbandha is simple. All these show 
grooved lines on them, which4s one of the characteristics of the art of the period. 

As regards the torso, it is moulded in a manner showing suppleneeaalthough the 
heavily strained lines seem to disturb the beauty of the modelling of this part. The 
hanging ornament on the right shoulder is nicely worked. There are also the strands 
of hair falling on either shoulder. 

The arms are comparatively short and thick. But in their modelling and disposition, 
there is obviously a charm which evidently suggests that it is a product of a master 
sthapati. The fingers are short but they are nonetheless full of life. The ornaments are 
ornate especially the nagarvalaya type of keyura which is not only in three bands and 
groved but also shown in an inclined manner which is novel. The prancing deer which 
is not actually held by the first two fingers, is thick-set. The style of the paraiu in the 
opposite hand is very ornate and this is another indication for the fact that the image 
does not belong to an earlier period. 

The part below the waist is well executed. The bhahga has required the bend on * 
the left side and the leg is therefore slightly bent causing the right hip to project out. 
The posture of the legs has been rendered in a superb manner. Even the not too happily 
dealt with line of the right side assumes a graceful flow with a subtle but pleasing wave 
at the knee. The line of the left side is also equally dexterously delineated. These outer 
lines of the legs get their rhythm accentuated by the lines of their inner side, which is 
obviously the result of a consummate handling of them. The inherent plastic qualities 
on modelling are brought out to the fore by the scanty drapery patterned with the 
characteristic wheel designs. The simharmukha clasp on the waist-band has become 
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very ornate. But the end of cloth handing from the sash has an exquisite frill work. On 
either side of this is seen a tassel which is very phase of the school of R^jaraja I have 
emphasised their knee-joints, here they are restrained and are in the classical style of 
the school of Parantaka I. Padasaras are present. Ends of cloth with bow decoration 
are not shown on the sides. 

# 

Coming to the back, the sirds-cakra is of the early blossomed flower type. But the 
grooves of each of the petals do not suggest an earlier date. The braided locks with 
pointed tips are close to each other and interestingly they seem to suggest luxuriant 
hair. Just as in the Tripurantaka from the Tanjorq temple, here also the pendant is 
absent suggesting thereby that the sthapatis were faithfully following the traditions 
handed down by their ancestors, although in some other respects they began to create 
their own traditions. Thee tucked-up end of cloth which is shown fan-wise on the back 
is worked elegantly. But the modelling of the buttocks does not seem to be quite upto 
the mark; or more truly, this was the way they came to be modeled during this period 
as it is also seen in the devi t and thus it may be said to be one of the elements of the 
art traditions established in this period. The other details of this side are as usual fine. 

Turning to the devi figure, it is but natural that it displays all the qualities of the 
figure of Siva. It must be said, however, that here there is an additional quality namely 
the feminine grace. It has been brought out effortlessly by the sthapati by the masterly 
rendering of the bhahga (flexion) of the figure, the rhythm of which is surpassingly 
beautiful. A short but pleasin gjatd-makuta on the head, two simple kanthls with a 
mdhgalyorsUtra preceding them on the neck, a beaded fine channavira with a pendant 
hanging from its joint shown between the bosoms on the body, nagarvalaya of the type 
seen in feiva and a series of slender bangles bound by cross-bands adorn the figure. 
This series of bangles seems to be characteristic of figures of women engaged in 
wedlock because the ParvatT pf the KalySnasundara group (Fig.126) from Tiruvenkadu 
has also bangles of this type and they are not usually met with in women figures not 
seeain such a context. 

The modelling of the torso and arms is obviously simple and smooth. The 
suppleness is effectively shown by the right arm. The modelling of the bosoms is good 
although it could have been better. The part below the naval has also been rendered 
beautifully. 


Fig. 141 
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The sari is depicted in a realistic manner and its folds are suggested not by widely 
separating wave patterns but by flowing lines shown close to each other. There are the 
tassels and festoons hanging from the girdle. But the interesting detail here is the end 
of cloth with an exquisitely frilled tip hanging o the right thigh. No bows and hanging 
ends of cloth are seen on either side. The posture of the slender legs taken together with 
that of the lifted up left arm and the other arm extended acrbss to be held by Siva is 
appropriate in the context although it cannot compare favourably with the posture of 
Parvati from Tiruvenkadu, engaged in a similar context. 

The back view of the devi has details similar to those oflSiva. The special points 
to be noted here are the circular clasp which binds the four bands.of the channavira 
from which hangs down a pendant, the elaborately worked end of cloth tucked up at 
the waist and the absence of the festoons etc.^on this side. The bhanga as seen in front 
which has given the figure all its charm has been to some extent responsible for the 
excessive stress on the lines of the sides as seen in this view. 

Both the figures stand on a common padmUsana of elongated oval shape. It is in 
two pieces. Its petals are obviously in a style which tends to become conventional. The 
bhadrasana is of very simple workmanship. It seems to have been a later or recent 
addition, the original having been either broken or lost. 

The importance of this group of bronzes would now be clear. Unfortunately there 
is no way of ascertaining even approximately its date, because as far as we are aware, 
no example of stone sculpture of this or similar themes in comparable style has been 
noticed. With the result there is no other way but to relay on style alone, according to 
which this group may be seen to take a place after the Tripurantaka(Fig.l38) from 
Tanjore. This group may therefore be assigned to about the end of the second decade 
of the 11th century. 

. 142 The TripurSntaka belonging to the Mayuranathasvami temple, MSyuram, Taqjore 
District, may be found to be similar in several respect to the Siva of the above group 
except for the slenderness of modelling: Like the latter, this also has an ancient ‘look* 
but the stages of development at which the various detajls such as the beyura and 
drapery are seen here, make it another excellent specimen of the art of the early phase 
of the school of RjQendra I. 
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Here we find a naturalistic jatdrmakuta with the pronged ornament decorating it 
and the Datura and other details prominent. The patta is also well worked. The ears 
aree empty. The face is not elongate but square with the nose and lips worked highly 
realistically, the expression one of supreme self-absorption. The neck is normal and 
there are two thick gem-set kanthis. The yajhopavTta is rather short and its wave is 
hot quite beautiful. It has a short strand also but it is veiy slender and insignificant. 
Thee udara-bandha is a simple band. Even in this image the shoulder ornament is 
seen on the right side only. It is obviously in three strands and theirs wingis especially 
noteworthy. The torso is comparatively slender and its modelling though handled in 
a competent way does not seen to be quite good. Perhaps a slightly plumpier molding 
would have greatly enhanced the beauty of this bronze. The chest is broad and the 
shoulders are drooping. There are on them the flower-decked braids of hair. The arms 
are somewhat short which is a characteristic of bronzes produced for some time now, 
and in their disposition slight improvement seems necessary. This defect is easily seen 
in the some what unnatural curving of the line of the left arm-pit which makes the 
arms of this side hand in the air as though removed from the body of the figure. This 
defect is seen to a slight degree on the right side also. The modelling of the arms is 
slender including the joined upper arms, which cannot be expected in a perfectly 
classical image and which shows the gradual lowering of standards. The keyuras are 
grooved and ornate like those of the above mentioned bronze. There is the elbow 
ornament in this bronze but it is quite subdued. Only a single bangle adorns each 
wrist. The deer and the parasu are held between the first two fingers of the upper 
hands. The workmanship of the parasu may be seen to similar to that of the parasu 
of Kalyanasundara discussed above. The poses of the remaining two hands are shown 
as if intended to hold the vind. The workmanship of the fingers and their poses are as 
usual excellent. 

Unlike those the previous figure, the hips of this figure are obviously less 
pronounced and consequently the lines of the sides have suffered to some extent. 
Nevertheless owing to the splendid modelling of the legs these lines have regained 
their purity, beauty and natural flow, from below the waist. As is usual in such 
representations, there is only a loin-cloth with flower patterns worked on it. The 
interesting thing about this garment is its raised margin which has come to characterise 
the bronzes for some decades now. There is an ornate waist-band with still more 
elaborately worked simha-mukha clasp. It shows not merely the horn-like appendages 
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spreadingout from it on either side but also display the bow-like decoration issuing out 
of its mouth, worked similarly thread - like. The kaccha which hangs in the middle has 
frills which are more developed than those of the Kalyanasundara. The ends of the 
uttariya seen o the thighs on either side of the kachha are also obviously evolved. As 
in similar figures, here also no bows and flowing ends of cloth are seen on the sides. A 
beautiful pddasara is seen on each foot, but no anklet is present. 

Fig. 143 At the back side the decoration Af the makuta is not much and the siras-cakra is 
missing. The depiction of the braided locks of hair is interesting. They are simpler than 
in the previous bronze. But that the style in which this detail has been done is 
characteristic of the school is known from their large number, the manner of showing 
them close to each other and the absence of the pendant. From this side, the nature 
of the modelling and the true character of the lines which delimit the masses are 
known which is not quite pleasant. The poor rendering of the hip etc., is significant in 
this regard. The legs, however, retain features which are classical in quality. 

The figure stands in the tri-bhahga pose on a padmasana the workmanship of 
which is good. The petals of this padma are more naturalistic than those of the asana 
of the Kalyanasundramurti dealt with above. 

Except for a few defects mentioned above the bronze is on the whole a good 
specimen of the art of the school and on the basis of its affinities to the Kalyanasundara, 
it may also be dated to the beginning of the third decade of the 11th century. 

Fig. 144 The Tripurantaka from Vejlanur of the former Pudukkottai State now in the 
Tiruchirapalli District, may be attributed to the early phase of the school of Rajendra 
I. Apparently this bronze is not in the style in which the Tripurantakas from Tanjore 
and MayQram(Fig.l38 and 142) are done. The latter bronzes being products of the 
traditions are obtained in the heart of the Choja territory, they follow certain line in 
modelling and decoration. It has been shown above, that during this period when the 
Cholas were supreme all over the South, besides the school in the Chola-mandalam 
proper, several local schools of art and architecture were in existence and that they 
contributed certain new elements to the traditions of.the art of bronzes too. Since the 
bronzes from the Kongu, the yelir and the PSndya countries exemplify these local 
contributions they may be said to be examples of the local schools which are but 
branches of the central schools designated after the names of one or the other of the 
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kings. This Tripu ran taka is an example of this category. The very modeling of the 
limbs and the torso is illustrative of this hypothesis. For, though arms and the legs 
appear to be classical in finish, they are obviously disproportionate and suffer from the 
defect of being constricted in more than one place. This has affected the smooth flow 
of the lines which is the sine qua non for the excellence of form. In spite of this, the 
posture of the figure and the expressive features of the face contribute largely to the 
majesty of the figure. The jatarmakuta which is cylindrical in shape is worked in a 
naturalistic manner and the emblems on it are not prominent. As has been seen in 
some of the^iva figures, here also the patrarkundala is seen in the right ear. The single 
kanthi is of a peculiar type and there is also a ring round it. The shoulder ornament 
seen on the right side only, is also interesting for its shape as well as for its rather 
inartistic sway. Another significant detail seen in this figure is the hood of a serpent 
projecting out from behind the left shoulder which is apparently intended more as an 
ornament than as a symbol of terror, although the very idea of introducing this in this 
theme has the latter significance also. The yqjfiopavita is in three strands but the 
central strand is swaying in an inartistic manner. The manner in which the two lower 
strands are worked is also considerably different from that in which those of the other 
Tripurantaka figures is depicted. Nevertheless the presence of the serpent on the body 
of thegana under the left foot makes the identification certain. Th egana is very small Fig. 146 
and he is blowing a conch. The right foot is placed on a small lotus pedestal while the 
whole figure stands on a beautifully designed large circular padntasana. The shorts 
together with the highly developed sifnharmukha clasp is also noteworthy on this side. 

The slenderness of the figure and the irregularities in its modelling are quite clpaily * 
seen in the back view. The most interesting detail on this side is the knot of the ribbon 
on the makuta. Similar ribbons are found in the Kiratamurti (Fig. 166) from 
Radhanarasimhapuram and in the Chandikesvara from Semangalam(Fig.l61) to be 
discussed below. The full view of the serpent on the left shoulder and the pendent 
ornament hanging from the neck on the back are also noteworthy. Though the figure 
as a whole suffers from certain deficiencies, the details are worked with care and 
attention. So, in spite of its defects, this piece is a good example of the art of the local 
school which flourished in the Pudukkott&i region during the first quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. 
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The Jatd-makufa Loke^vara 1 from Nagapattinam may be dealt with next on 
account of the similarity of its style to that of the above mentioned bronzes. Its height 
with pedestal is 14.4 cm. The highjatSrmakuta is “pyramidal in design”and has four 
tiers. The topmost part however clearly indicates th ejatds and there is also the flower 
on top of all. The face is elongate a little. Its details have been rubbed off to some extent. 
Yet the workmanship of the eyes, the nose and the lips is somewhat clear, which is 
apparently akin to that of the above discussed bronzes. There are makarorkundalas 
of indistinct form in the ears. A broad gem-set kartihiadorns the neck. The yqjnopavita 
is two-stranded and its wavy form is slightly stiff. The naval is prominently shown. 
The torso is beautiful as the lines of the sides retain their original purity. The chest is 
narrow. The shoulders are strongand show heavy braided locks on them. The shoulder 
ornament is simple but its curve to right is noteworthy. The four arms are well 
proportioned as well as disposed. Simple keyuras and a pair of valayas are the 
ornaments seen on the arms and wrists. The upper right hand holds a rosary of beads 
and the corresponding left hand a kundika (vase). The lower right hand is in varada 
and the left hand holds a flower. The part below the waist which seems to be moulded 
somewhat short is not really so and the illusion is created by the long headdress. The 
loin-cloth is simple but the girdle is worked with gems. Besides, the end of the uttariya 
that hangs from it, has a peculiar form. Mr.T.N.Ramachandran describes it as “sword- 
like”. The noteworthy point is that it is thin, long and curved and is attached to the 
left thigh. In a few later bronzes which will be examined presently this detail gets 
further modified or atrophied. The legs are rather heavy although the joints are not 
prominently shown. The flexions of the legs are, however, beautiful. 

The padmasana on which the figure stands has, as usual, the two rows of petals. 
But in their style some novelty is evident. Their rims are a bit thick and raised, and 
there is a lot of space between two petals to allow a big interleaf. The tips of the petals 
do not seem to be prominent. It may be said that the form of this asana may have been 
taken as the basis for padmasana of a number of later bronzes of Tamil-nadu as well 
as of Ceylon. 

It would have been seen that in spite of the bronze being small its maker had 
bestowed great attention and had thus made ita good specimen of the school. So the 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, The Nagapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, p. 48, pi. VII, Fig. 1. 
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similarity suggested between this and the early Chola sculptures of Nagesvara 
temple, Kumbhakonam by Mr. T.N. Ramachandran requires modification. It may be 
dated to about the end of the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

The Chandikesvara 1 height with base about 54 cm standing in the tri-bhahga pose Fig. 147 
may be considered next. It has a jatd-makuta with a gem-set patta round its middle 
part. Round it bottom a garland of flowers is depicted. The flowers ai4 delicately and 
realistically worked. The face is chubby and its features are clearly and beautifully 
delineated. The style in which the eyes are shown is comparable to that of the eyes of 
LokeSvara examined above although in the latter bronze, this detail is worn out a 
little. Not only the eyes but their pupils are also shown by incised lines. There is a deep 
naturalistic patra-kundala in the left ear and the right ear is empty. The expression 
is suggestive of wonder (adbhuta) and supreme joy (ananda) caused by the manifestation 
of Siva to bless the saint. 


The necklaces, one of them consisting of a series of kihkinis beautify the neck. 
There is also a yajnopavita of ratna, which is shown hanging in a naturalistic fashion. 
An udara-bandhaof ratna is also seen. The modelling of the torso is good. Only on the 
right shoulder is seen a simple ornament. But on either shoulder is seen a braided hair. 
The shoulders are executed in a powerful manner. The axe which is his characteristic 
emblem is absent from this figure as in the figure from Velankanni. 

The arms are somewhat thick and short. But their lines are beautiful. Especially 
the angularities at the.elbows are smoothened with the result it has a pleasant effect. 
The keyuras are interesting in that they are shown as tied by means of a piece of cloth, 
and the knots and the loops are seen on the outside of the arms. A pair of hard, grooved 
valayas is seen o the wrists. The hands are in ahjali pose as seen in the Chandikesvara 
examined above. But here we find the flower garland also, similar to the one met with 
in the earlier Chandikesvara from Tandantottam, a detail which, in bronzes representing 
this saint and belonging to subsequent periods, is seen almost regularly. The manner 
of holding it is tasteful, because in the absence of the garland, the posture would recall 
to our mind at once the posture of the hands of the Chandikesvara from VelSfikanni. 
The fingers are executed in a manner suggesting sensitiveness. 


The modelling of the hips of this bronze is comparable to that of the previous 
bronze. The legs are however worked In a superb fashion marked by high proportions, 


1. J.I.S.OA., Vol VI. p. 22j XI. 
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splendidly suggestive flexions and classically restrained outlining and adjustment of 
masses. Even the prominent knee-caps have been so dealt with as not to disturb the 
harmonious plastic qualities. 

The loin-cloth is an interesting specimen of its kind. It shows carefully worked and 
beautifully patterned wheel and flower designs between parallel lines. The girdle, as 
in the previous bronze, is simple and there is no simha-mukha clasp. In its place are 
prominent discs which may stand for gems. Then there is the “sword-like” end of the 
cloth seen between the legs, which also shows designs of the type mentioned above. A 
padasara is seen on each foot. There is no padmasana; instead we find an elevated 
circle attached to a bhadrdsana. This latter asana is of good proportions and simple 
style. 

The back view of this figure is not available. In spite of this, there is little or no 
difficulty in assigning this bronze to about the beginning of the second quarter of the 
11th century, in view of the fact that it possesses qualities that characterise sculptures 
of this period. So the 12th century date given to it by S.Gopalachari 1 requires to be 
changed. 

Fig. 148 Now we shall examine the Kalyanasundara group. The three bronzes of &iva, 

Parvati and Vishnu are photographed in Negative No.423 and the Lakshmi in 

Negative No.422 of the photographic collection preserved in the Office of the Government 

Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund. According to the records of that office, these 

/ 

images were photographed in the Siva temple at Konerirajapuram in the Tai\jore 
District. Though the Lakshmi is separately photographed, there is no doubt that it 
belongs to the group comprising the separately photographed, there is no doubt that 
it belongs to the group comprising the other three figures, because the set consisting 
of the other three figures would be incomplete without this and there is stylistic 
affinity between this and the other three. Without the help of these photographs it 
would not have been possible to group them. Furthermore, the importance and value 
of this photographic record of these beautiful bronzes will be apparent when we point 
out that the images, at least the Lakshmi and Parvati, have since been removed from 
the temple and disposed off to private collectors separately. This spotting of the group 
has caused difficulties in their identification especially of Lakshmi and Parvati. These 


1. Ibid. 
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two bronzes have been written upon by scholars, identifying Parvati as MStangi 1 and 
Lakshmi, at first variously 2 and finally as Parvati. 3 Now that the group is brought 
together, there need not be any difficulty in speaking about them together. It may be 
mentioned here that this group affords another piece of evidence for the popularity of 
the theme during the periods when Rajaraja I and his son ruled. 

/ 

Kalyanasundara Siva is seen to be in a style more developed than that in which 
the bronzes of the same theme from Tiruvelvikkudi (Fig. 140) and in a private 
collection(Fig.l34) discussed above. The stylistic affinity of this bronze with the latter 
seems to be somewhat greater than with the former. Except for the following 
differences met with here, these two many be said to be more or less of the same type. 
Here the treatment of the shoulders and the knees is apparently crude; the neck 
ornaments are stiff; and the lower left hand is in varada pose. The bhahga in which 
the figure stands is not very graceful. But the shoulder ornament on the right side and 
the beaded band serving as elbow ornament are noteworthy as being characteristics 
of the art of the period. The two emblems are broken and missing. 

About P§rvati, ht about 83 cm more particulars are available as it has been 
published already in the J.I.S.0 .A., Vol.VI. Further this is apparently a good specimen 
although in the original photograph, owing to its not being cleaned, its real qualities 
are not seen to advantage. 

The Kesa-bandha of this bronze is ornate to some extent. It shows a ribbon 
decoration at its summit, on either side of which is a circular ornament worked like 
flower. From the ribbon hangs a tassel both in front and back. Then there is the keyiira 
like ornament of exquisite workmanship all round the kesa-bandha but the one in 
front is not only very prominent but has tassels and festoons handing from it. the fillet 
is another very prominently worked feature of this figure. In none of the figures of 
female deities have we seen the details so crisply worked. 

The face is oval and everyone of its features is apparently lovely. Particularly 
noteworthy are the nose and the eyes. Interestingly these features are seen to be 
almost identical with those of Parvati of the Kalyanasundara group from Tiruvelvikkudi 


1. J.I.S.O.A., Vol. VI, PI. VII. 

2. Ibid, pp 17-18; T.G. Aravamuthan in has Portrait Sculpture in South India, Fig 9, identified it as 
Queen Sembiyan-mff-devi, wife of Gandar-Aditya-Choja. 

3. The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 74,PI. 55, Fig.317. 


Fig. 149 
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(Fig. 140). Somehow, the lips have not been successfully dealt with. Or, in order to show 
effectively the seriousness of expression, the sthapati had done the lips like this, 
probably intentionally. It may be mentioned here that in a majority of representations 
of Parvati, the expression is a bit serious or self-absorbed. Probably it is so even in this 
representation due to the context of marriage. The ears tender and beautiful but they 
are empty. 

On the neck are seen two necklets, one a simple ring and another a broad and 
ornate kanthi. More refined than these is the vaikaksha of pearls that is seen as a 
cross-band on the body, the beautiful knot that binds this ornament is seen between 
the breasts, and from this knot hangs a tassel with a gentle wave near its tip. The 
absence of other decorative embellishments and the delicacy of treatment make the 
torso superb. But unlike in the case of the female figure examined above, great 
emphasis is laid on the hips of this figure with the result they have become 
wide(prithu). As a consequence the waist has become very much slender. The breasts 
are notso conspicuous as insomeofthe earlier examples; nevertheless their treatment 
is beautiful and it proves the skill of the sthapati. The shoulders are graceful, and a 
short tassel from each branch of the vaikaksha hangs near about each shoulder. The 
other decorative detail seen on either shoulder is the curly strand of hair with flowers 
on it. The manner in which the arms are joined to the shoulders is not good. The 
treatment of the arms is however refined. In spite of that, the angularities characteristic 
of bronzes of this period are noticed at the elbows as well as at the knees. The armlets- 
are interesting, because they are simply and beautiful in spite of the festoons with they 
are embellished. The elegant knot seen on the the outer side of the arm in noteworthy. 
The elbow ornament is subdued and it does not show any projection on the outer side. 
But a head-like piece is seen on the inside. Instead of a long file of bangles seen in some 
of the female figures, a set of four bangles is seen on each wrist. There are rings in the 
fingers. Arms are comparatively short. The right arm, though hanging down, is 
slightly bent and the hand is in the posture of holding.* The left arm is fully bent and 
kept high above, as in the case of the PSrvatF of the Tiruvelvikkudi Kalyanasundara 
(Fig. 140). The fingers are indeed delicately worked. 

The part below the waist is modelled beautifully. But, as has been said above, the 
hip portion and the thighs have been stressed so much that the portion from knee 
downwards has necessarily suffered to some extent, because of its comparatively more 
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attenuated modelling. This special feature of the bronze is probably on texts pertaining 
to definitions of various types of men and women. 

The garment shows pairs of lines running parallel to each other with the space in 
between two of them being filled up with wheel or flower designs which are similar in 
workmanship to those seen on the garments of the Halfihala figure (Fig. 102) from 
Kadri, the Hanuman (Fig.98) and Lakshma^a (Fig.96) from Vadakkuppanaiyur and 
the Somaskanda from Sorakkudi (Fig.86). Here the treatment of the design is more 
evolved than in the other figures. One end of the garment is tucked in at the left side 
of the waist and short length of it hangs on the left thigh. The frilling of its tip is 
exquisitely worked. The other end of the garment hangs between the legs but is 
attached to the left lag. The mastery of the sthapati is revealed by the symmetrical 
arrangement of the waves of its tip. Two girdles are present of which one is beaded.lt 
is from the beaded girdle that the tassels and festoons hang on the thighs. The clasp 
of the upper girdle is very simple. The sash is seen wound twice round the waist. Both 
the courses show a broad median loop, that of the lower band being more prominent 
than that of the upper one. This is an interesting feature, because in none of the 
Parvatl figures examined above the median loop has been seen. 

At the back are a few more interesting details. Besides the minute workmanship 
of the keiarbandha, the treatment of the sira^-cakra is noteworthy. It is obviously a 
petaled on but the tips of the petals are bound here by a broad rim. The central knob 
is simple and from it hangs a flat tassel. Below the siras-cakra is arranged, in a 
charming manner, a closely arranged series of strands of hair with their ends showing 
curls more or less in a conventionalized form. There is the usual pendant seen below 
the rows of hair. Here the heart-like part of the pendant is broad. The uaikaksha is also 
interestingbecause on this side also, a tassel is seen pendent from the knot. The girdles 
and bands of sashes are simple in this side. But instead of going round the waist, the 
second course of the sash has stopped at half-way on either side and its ends are seen, 
one on each side hanging from the upper course on the thighs. The tips of this band are 
also worked in the usual wave pattern. Another interesting detail noticed on this side 
is the absence of the festoons and tassels while they are very delicately and 
prominently carved in front. This is another instance of the practice as obtained 
during this period. Their absence at the back of the figure in question and in other 
figures is probably due to reasons of economy. The tucked-up end, in the form of a fan, 
of the garment seen in the middle of the waist is noteworthy. 


Fig. 150 
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Coming to the style of the torso, the narrowness of it is very clearly seen from this 
side, and the rounded from of the hips and buttocks is conspicuous. Though the thigs 
are emphasised, as has been mentioned above the lines that bind them are apparently 
distorted to a great extent which has resulted in the somewhat ugly attention of the 
portion about the knee, a logical development of the same feature meet with in the 
bronzes mentioned above. Notwithstanding this, the legs are still beautiful and their 
postures rhythmic. On the feet are padasaras and rings are seen in the toes. 

The figure stands in the beautiful dvi-bhahga posture, on lotus pedestal, the 
petals of this pedestal are in a from quite different from those of pedestals examined 
so far and have become rather coventiopalised. 

In Vishnu, the kinta, the kundika held by the two lower hands and the garment 
are noteworthy as they are apparently more developed than the respective items of 
Vishnu figuring in the Kalyanasundara group (Fig.126) TiruvenkSdu. These 
developments are obviously due to the difference in date between them. The garment 
with the close folds is of particular interest as it is very much akin to that of Siva of the 
Somaskanda group (Fig. 133) from Tiruvepkadu. Of the emblems, the conch is not 
present, and the discus shows coventionalised flames on its rim. The other details are 
characteristic of the bronzes discussed above; and it must be said that they show signs 
ofbecomingstiff.The/>admasona, which is similar to those of the above mentioned two 
figures of the group, is an instance in point! 

The last bronze of this group is the Lakshmi. As has been said above it has not been 
properly identified by the earlier writers. 1 Now that its original place has been fixed, 
we may examine it carefully in its proper context. 

Coming to its details, the karanda-makuta is broader at the base. The face is 
roundish and chubby and the eyes are almond-like. The kanthis are broad. To the 
outermost of the kanthis are attached the straps of the kuca-bandha. There is also the 
channavira with the tassel hanging in between the breasts. The modelling of the torso 
and the bosom is exquisite. The shoulder ornament is not only thin and longbut shows 


1. In the Art of India and Pakistan (p.74), this is not only identified as Parvati, but its provenance is 
given as Tanjore with ai^ interesting note namely, M An identical figure has been photographed in 
the Konerirajapuram temple, Tapjore District (see T.G.Aravamuthan below)." In fact, both are one 
and the same, with this difference that the reproduction (Fig.9) in Aravamuthan’s book is from a 
photograph of the image before it was cleared. 
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rather a sweeping curve. The keyUras are of the pronged type showing, festoons 
hanging from their lower parts. Elbow ornament is present but it does not show any 
projection. The hands and fingers are executed beautifully. The posture in which they 
are held is lovely. 

The part below the waist is also beautifully moulded, except for the emphasis at 
the knee. The garments is plain and diaphanous and it clings to the body. It is seen 
hanging only upto the knee in the left leg. One end of it hangs on the right thigh while 
the other hangs between the legs and both are done in a naturalistic manner. The 
sashes are simple. From the lowermost of them, which has a every shallow loop, hangs 
a series of broad festoons demarcated by tassels. As is seen in the Lakshml (Fig. 126) 
of the Kalyanasundara group from Tiruvenkadu here also the figure leans forward a 
little which is appropriate to the occasion of leading Parvatl to the presence offeiva. 
Pddasaras alone are present. The figure stands on a padmasana of which the petals 
are shown by means.of lines although the tips of the petals have been emphasised a 
good deal, feature which characterises the padmasanas of later-day bronzes. Even 
here, it the dsana is the original one, then its style would make one believe that the 
bronzes does not belong to the period to which we assign it. But considering the fact 
that from the time of the last phase of the school of Kajaraja I, the workmanship of this 
detail has not seen uniform, it is necessary to be careful not to be carried away by the 
style of the pedestal alone, in deciding the date of the bronzes. These bronzes, 
therefore, besides themselves being interesting ones, have been made to experience 
certain viscititudes which have made them acquire a special significance. In view of 
the similarity of their style to that of the above discussed bronzes, they may be 
assigned to the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 

The other standing Buddha 1 ht 73.6 cm from Nagapattinam may be said to belong 
to the same period as that of the above. It has been described by Mr. T.N. Ramachandran 
in his book on p.39. 

It is to be noted that the description does not rightly indicate anything regarding 
the affinity of this bronze to the other standing Buddha (Fig.68) discussed above, 
although both are assigned to the same century and both are taken together wherever 
their style is compared with the styles of other bronzes elsewhwv in the book. The 
difference between them is apparent. 


Fig. 162 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, NSgapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, PI. V. Fig. 2. 
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The flame on the head of this Buddha is obviously more developed than that of the 
Buddha discussed above. It is no longer three-tongued and has two more tongues. The 
central tongue is higher than the two next ones and the two outermost ones are much 
shorter then them. The tongues of flame of the other Buddhas are of the same height. 
The curls of hair here are not so naturalistic as those of the previous Buddhas. The face 
is ovoid and its forehead portion is narrower than that of the other Buddha. The 
feature coupled with the rather acute curve of the eye-brows, almond-like eyes, the 
straight nose and chubby cheeks makes the face quite different in feeling from that of 
the other Buddha. This is without doubt due to the difference in time between them. 

The shoulders are not as beautiful as those of the other Buddha; not the modeling 
of the torso of this is as good. The chest has become narrow here, and the stomach 
portion not so beautiful. The arms have become slightly thicker and the treatment of 
the fingers is not so elegant as that of the fingers of the other Buddha. The 
workmanship of the garment is likewise more developed and less attractive than the 
other Buddha. Coming to the portion below waist, the modelling of the hips of this 
bronzes is markedly different from that of the previous Buddha. While in that Buddha, 
the line of the right side smoothly glides down the right leg, here it seems to struggle 
hard at the point of the hip before it reaches down. Owing to this, certain amount of 
ugliness seems to have resulted. The knee-caps of this bronze are prominently seen, 
which as we have seen is a characteristic of the bronzes of the period under study. 

Coming to the pedestal, it is very interesting that there are figures of lions in the 
indentation. The presence of the lions on the pedestal indicates that it is intended to 
be a simhasana as suggested by Mr. Ramachandran. We may. however, say that this 
detail may also be taken to indicate the fact that the Buddha was Sakyusimha. Such 
asana are rarely met with in bronzes in general. Even in the case of the bronzes of the 
Buddha and Jina, where sometimes simhasanas are to be shown necessarily, the lions 
are not shown as in this bronze but are shown as prancing and supporting the back of 
the asanas. [Cf. seated Buddha from NSgapattinam (Fig. 179) and seated Jaina 
Tlrthafikara from Sivaganga (Fig.269) to be discussed below] 

Of the four rings on each side, the two large ones shown one over the other with 
holes facing up probably intended to receive a prabha which is missing. 

The padmasana of this figure is also interesting. It has been rightly described as 
a “real lotus in blossom”. But apparently there is a vast difference between this lotus 
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and the lotus of the other Buddha. The petals have become broad; a slight attempt at 
demarcating the rims of each by bending them sharply is seen. There is also the clear 
attempt to fuse thelowersides of two successive petals with the result that only the tips 
of the narrow long intermediate petals are seen here, whereas in the case of the 
previous two successive large are clearly divided by an intermediate petal. Further, 
the tips of the petals have become very much pronounced and their curves are sharper. 
This is what has been met with in the case of the bronzes discussed above. Thus the 
style of the figure which is the sum total of the treatment of individual details is akin 
to that o the bronzes of the school of Rajendra I. In spite of the fact that such bronzes 
as the Buddha are bereft of several details that are usually found in bronzes 
representing the various aspects ofl-Jiva or Vishnu, the treatment of the few details of 
them as well as their modelling are alone sufficient to indicate approximately their 
chronological position. Hence this bronze may also be assigned to the end of the second 
quarter of the 11th century. 

The &nniv3sa from Tiruvelvikkudi has features which make it belong to this 
school. The Vishnu last examined is from Peruntottam(Fig.l23) belonging to the last 
phase of the school of Rajarflja. Between that and this a good deal of difference in the 
treatment of details exists. Firstly this figure is thick-set and in this respect it may be 
said to be a prototype of the Srinivasa from Vadakkuppanaiyur to be examined below. 
But the otherdetailssuchas th ekirita, the kanthis, th eyajhopavita, safikha and cakra 
are further developed than those of the Vishnu from Peruntottam. The development 
of the details is significantly seen in the treatment of the draperies or the pitOmbara 
of the Lord and the median loop of the sash. Moreover, the workmanship of the chain¬ 
like thing that hangs between the legs is also at a developed stage. The asanas are 
beautiful, in proportion and design. In spite of these developed details the majesty of 
the figure is unmistakable. This may be assigned to about third decade of the 11th 
century A.D. 

The group representing Srinivasa, ht.81cm, with consorts each 64 cm high from 
Vadakkuppanaiyur, 1 may be taken for examination next. 

The Srinivasa figure is as usual the tallest in the group and it stands in the 
samabhahga posture. The kiritS on the head is much more ornate than that of the 


Fig. 153 


Fig. 154 


1. Catalogue, pi. III. Fig. 2. 
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Vishnu form Tiruvenkadu (Fig. 126) and Vishnu from Peruntottem (Fig. 123) 
discussed above. The knob on top is however not so prominent as the knob of the kirita 
of §nnivasa from Sirupanaiyur and the Vishnus mentioned above. The petal design 
is clearly seen below the knob. The pronged ornament is dealt with in great restraint. 
The fillet though small, is decorated with festoons and tassels. These are seen all over 
the kirita. 

The face is square and its features are similar to those of Vishnu of the Kalya nasundra 
group from Tiruvenkadu. The eye-brows as well as the eye-lids are shown by thick 
lines. The nose is sharp. Thee lips are beautiful and gentle smile beams through them. 
The ears are slightly swaying and are decorated with makararkundalas as weil as 
flowers. The flowers on top of the ears of the ears are very prominent here. The 
expression is indicative of supreme joy (paramananda) which only the Lord can have. 

The neck is normal and there are the lines probably standing for the trivali, a chief 
characteristic of great men (maharpurushas) which is natural to Purushottama or the 
Greatest Man. Three necklets are seen of which the middle one is broad and shows 
kinkinis whereas the other twp are thin. Yajnopavita is three-stranded but all of them 
are comparatively thinner. The two subsidiary strands are very thin of which the long 
lower one is visible only slightly. The middle one is however long and is wavy to some 
extent. The knot on the left chest is thick but the looped end is not prominent. The long 
lower strand of yqjnopavita goes beneath the garment and is seen only above the ankle 
afterwards. The udara»bandha is simple and broad, but it does not show any tassels 

or festoons which are seen in the Vishnu from Tiruvenkadu. 

• • • 

The style of the torso is obviously akin to that of the Vishnu mentioned above. But 
here the lines on either side are not smooth-flowing which is easily seen from the 
elevation and depression occurring below the udararbandha. It may be mentioned 
here that the strain exhibited by these lines of the Vishnu from Peruntottam is much 
more than here. On the right chest is seen a small symbol standing for Snvatsa. The 
joining of the arms to the shoulders too is peculiar here. The shoulders are suggestive 
of power and strength and on each of them is a strand of hair decorated with more than 
one flower. Besides, the characteristic pendant is seen on the right shoulder alone. In 
some of the figures noticed above a duplication of this ornament on the other shoulder 
was seen. The absence of this decorative piece on the other shoulder may have to taken 
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as indicative of the continuance of earlier tradition in this respect only, while in other 
respects there is a marked development of details e.g., the kinta necklets and 
yajhopavita. 

The arms are proportionate and moulded in a beautiful manner. Nevertheless the 
angular character of the elbows are apparent and it seems to have become from now 
on nearly standardised. The pronged keyuras with festoons hanging from below them 
adorn the arms. A set of three valayas is seen on each wrist. The thick elbow ornament 
is also noteworthy and similar ones have been noticed in some of the early figures but 
more pronounced ones are seen in some of the bronzes to be examined below. The 
lower right hand is in abhaya and th corresponding left hand is in katy-avalamabita 
poses. That the fingers are extremely beautiful and delicate is obvious. There is no 
representation of a lotus in tjie right hand although in some other figure e.g., Vishpu, 
No.2, in the Madras Museum (Fig.26), and Vishpu from Peruntottam (Fig. 123), this 
is found. This.is a significant omission and it is characteristic of images ofVishnu made 
during this period and subsequent periods. The upper hands hold respectively the 
discus and conch. They are slightly tilted, and are held by the first two fingers of the 
hands. The discus shows only three flames on its rim and no flame seems to be in 
evidence at its bottom by which it is held by the fingers. The conch too shows only three 
flames, but interestingly here a fourth flame is suggested at its bottom point projecting 
up from the fingers. Another interesting thing about the flames is that those on the 
sides show only three tongues while the number of tongues of the flames at the top, 
though not clear, are probably five. In this respect this figure is akin to the Vishnu from 
Tiruvenkadu. The disposition of the arms has become stylised in spite of the fact 
individually the arms are perfect in workmanship. 

The same remarks about the arms, are applicable to the legs also. Unlike the 
Vishnu from Tiruvenkadu, here the legs are proportionate to the entire figure. The 
garment is almost plain except for the suggestion of the folds by thick lines shown 
comparatively at wider intervals. A broad girdle and a beaded girdle are seen oirthe 
waist with a sirhha-mukha clasp of an ornate type in its front. The bow-like pieces 
issuing out from either side of this lion-face are characteristically wide. The uttanya 
or sash is seen wound thrice round the waist and the middle band has a shallow 
median loop which passes through the bow-like pieces referred just above. The lower 
band of the uttanya is comparatively thin and its loop in front is obviously graceful. 
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There are monoliform festoons and beaded tassels hanging from the waist-bands but 

it may be noted that these are not emphasised so much as they are in the Vishnu from 

Peruntottam. The kachha seen between the legs is naturalistic. Further, a long chain 

with heart-like pendant at its tip is seen hanging from the simharmukha as in the 

other Vishnus, a beginning of which of was noticed in the §nnivasa from VadakSdu. 

It may bee mentioned here that this feature seems to get greater attention from the 

sthapatis of the subsequent period as exemplified by such figures as the Chandrasekhara 

now in Musee Guimet, 1 Paris. The bows and hangingends of cloth seen on either side 

/ - 

of the figure, though more evolved than the same detail met with in the SrinivSsa from 
Sirupanaiyur are still naturlistic. The hangingends are in duplicate here, the second 
end being shown hangingonly to half the length of the other end. Their tips are simple 
and beautiful. 

Fig. 155 At the back, the siras-cakra is represented like a wheel. Further, the treatment of 
the hair is charming and the curly strands hang on the back in a naturalistic fashion, 
and here also the ringlets of hair are bound by a thick ring which is the continuation 
of one of the necklets. The yqjhopamta does not show clearly the knot where the long 
strand unites with the rest. 

One of the interesting details is the pedestal on which the figurestands. Both the 
padmasana and bhadrasana are moulded together. The padmQsana has petals which 
are characteristic of the period. No marginal lines are present in the petals, nor are 
their tips emphasised. The bhadrasana has beautiful molding, a ring on either side 
to facilitate the handling of the figure, two metal eyes on each side for securing the 
figure while it is taken out in procession and pair of spikes for a prabha. A very 
interesting detail met with in this pedestal is the three figures of lion shown one in each 
of the three compartments of the depression in front. On the other three sides no such 
representation is seen. The figures of lions are obviously spirited. The lion in the 
middle compartment is seated facing the spectator, while those on either side are 
shown in profile, the one to the right of the figure facing proper right and that to the 
left of the figure facing proper left. This is a novel feature not met with in any other 
Vishnu or SrinivSsa of this period or of subsequent periods. Rampant lion figures are 
seen in the Vishnu from Va<]ak&4u, where they are intended as supports for the spikes. 


1. catalogue, pi. XII, Fig. 1. 
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In the smaller standing Buddha from Nagapattinam (Fig.152), figures of lion in the 
same manner are seen. It will be clear that except for the erect posture of the figure 
which makes it slightly stiff, its other details are interesting and moreover one or two 
of them are novel. 


Now to the devi figures. Like the devis of the Peruntottem group (Fig. 123) here 
also these figures lean towards Srinivasa, their bent arms aree also towards him. This 
has been the characteristic feature of almost all the Vishnu or ^rinivfisa groups 
produced since then. The deviation met with in the Sirupapaiyur group, is probably 
due to the fact that it is one of the earliest sets with consorts, where a certain amount 
of freedom seems to have been allowed to the sthapati in the depiction of the postures 
of the devis. 


Sridevl has karanda-makutd which is cylindrical but for the two distinctive 
karandas at its top. This makutS is decorated with the usual &eyura-like ornament 
although it is not very clear. The noteworthy detail of the headger is the deeply 
projecting fillet. The face is beautiful and the features are sharp but the expression is 
suggestive of mild seriousness. Prominent patrarkundalas of an ornate type are seen 
in the ears. As in the Srinivasa, there are flowers on the top of the ears. The neck is 
short. There are three necklets, which are highly ornate. The channavira is thick and 
shows a tassel hanging down from the middle of the breasts. Thee kucarbandha is 
prominent. But it does not show any bands goingover the shoulders, a detail met with 
in the Sridevi of the Sirupanaiyur group, and in the Lakshmis of the KalySnasundara 
groups from Tiruvenkacju and Konerirajapuram. The treatment of the torso of this 
figure shows some amount of stiffness which is especially noticeable in the lines of the 
sides. The shoulders are moulded to suggest vigour rather than grace or tenderness 
and a strand of hair is depicted on each of them. The arms are proportionated and 
beautifully tapering, but the stiffness seen in the lines of the sides seems to characterise 
the lines of the arms too, and the arm in lola pose exemplifies this remarkably and 
owing to this the rhythm is lacking in it. The left arm is bent and held up and its hand 
is in the kataka pose. The fingers of the hands are as usual beautiful. The keySras of 
the pronged type are seen in arms. Besides, there are the elbow ornaments which 
however do not show the projecting piece. Instead, in the place where this piece used 
to be present, there is a long thick knot. There are the valayas in the wrists. 
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Coming to the part below the waist, it is seen that the hips are not represented 
prominently. Consequently the lines of the sides seem to drop down rather suddenly 
which has removed to some extent the beauty of this figure. The legs, though 
proportionate, are to some extent stiff like the arms. But the left leg, which is bent 
slightly, is charming. The garment is thick. Interestingly enough, it is decorated with 
beautiful wheel and geometric designs. The kaccha that hangs between the legs is 
simple and does not show any frilling or sway met with in the same detail of the other 
female figures noticed above. A pair of broad tassels are seen on either thighs. In this 
figure are seen the bows and hanging ends of cloth on either side. As in the Srinivasa, 
here, too, two ends are hanging, the shorter one being only half of the longer one. The 
girdle is broad and has a gem-set clasp from which hangs a bow-like knot, depicted as 
gracefully moving on either side. The waist-bands are two in number of which the 
lower one has a very shallow median loop. 


The back view of the figure shows the siras-cakra worked in the same style as that 
of the Siras-cakra of Srinivasa. The interesting detail seen on this side is the braided 
locks that hang on the back. The ringlets of hair are worked in a beautiful manner; 
the ring that encircles them is of a gem-set type not of the simpler ring-type of which 
a best example is seen in the figures of the Vishnu group from Peruntottam (Fig.124). 
The cross-band seen in front is continued as a cross-band here also. But the bands are 
broad and simple. The knot at the crossing point is also simple. The other noteworthy 
details are the pendant hanging from the curly hair with a prominent heart-like piece 
at its tip and the tucked-up end of cloth seen in the middle of the waist. Beautiful 
pGdasaras are seen on the feet. 


The asana on which the figure stands in the graceful tri-bhahga posture, shows the 
usual mouldings in the bhadrdsana and petals in its padmasana. But the interesting 
thing about the petals is that they show prominently the incised marginal lines. 


The Bhudevl is similar to the above figure, but with the following differences in 
details:- 


The karandas at the top of the makuta, are more prominent here. The fillet is 
some-what subdued. Makara-kundalas are seen in the ears. As usual, yajhopavlta .is 
seen ill this figure instead of the channavTra seen in the'&ridevi. It is comparatively 
thick. The shoulders show each a strand of haix. The treatment of the waist-bands 
shows the median loop more pronounced than that in the fSridevi. 
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A description of this group of bronzes is given inn the Catalogue on page 70. And 
this group along with the Vishnu group from Peruntottam has been referred to, by the 
learned authors of the Catalogue, in their introductory discussion, in more than one 
place, and it is rightly given a place second to that of the Vishnu from Peruntottam by 
them. On stylistic grounds, this group may also be said to belong to about the end of 
the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 

/ _ 

The bronze representing Siva 1 as KirStamurti Radhanarasimhapuram, Tanjore Fig. 156 
District may be examined now. This figure like its predecessors stands in the abhahga 
pose on a padmdsana. Like a majority of the bronzes of this school, this is also thick¬ 
set but otherwise it has all the qualities of a classical piece. Besides, it has certain 
details which appear for the first time, suggesting thereby that they are the contributions 
of this school. 

A high jatQrmakuta* almost cylindrical in shape surmounted by the flower, here 
very much reduced in size, and therefore appearing as a knot, is seen here. But the 
style in which the jatas are arranged in front is interestingbecause instead of showing 
them in the usual criss-cross fashion, th esthapati has divided them vertically into two 
halves and the jatas on either side are shown flowing up, which is an innovation. The 
pronged ornament on the crown is, however, much evolved; Thepa#aon the forehead 
is broad and is decorated with tassels etc. It is noteworthy that this patta which goes 
round the head is tied on the right side where the loops and hanging ends are seen. The 
face is square and beautifully moulded. The eyes are shown by lines, the nose is sharp 

and high. The lips are thick. The ears are short and they do.not bear any ornaments. 

\ 

The expression suggests serenity. There are three necklets; but one of them hangs low 
like a Kara. As in the bronzes examined above, these necklets are also gem-set. The 
yajhopavita is characteristically thin and its knot is somewhat ornate. It is interesting 
to note here the fact that no second no second strand is present in the yqjftopavita. The 
udararbandha is flat and has lines incised on it. The torso is finished almost like a 
cylinder. This is due to the fact that the chest is narrow. 

The shoulder ornament is beautifully worked and is in three tassels, the central 
one having a pendant. The ornament is now worked on the shoulder itself. Besides 
this, a very much subdued flowing strand of hair(?) is seen on each shoulder. On the 
arms naga-valaya type of keyura , in three bands, with wide space between one 
another, is seen. Ornate elbow ornaments with projecting bits are present. A pair of 
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valayas is seen on each wrist. The arms are thick but their modelling is proportionate, 
and the poses in which they are shown are tasteful. The gestures in which the hands 
are held are specially noteworthy and the workmanship of the fingers is naturalistic 
and they therefore seem to throb with life. 

The hips have become comparatively atrophied. The legs are also thick-set and the 
difference in size between the thigh and the part below the knee is almost nil. Never¬ 
theless the knee-caps are not shown prominently and the lines that frame the legs are 
without awkward contractions and bends. The stance of the left leg is pleasing but its 
effect is slightly marred by the thick-set feature of the leg. The loin-cloth is thin and 
close-fitting and bears floral patterns on it. Besides, its margins are emphasised by 
means of the narrow raised end. There are two girdles of which the upper one is carved 
and has the sirhha-mukha clasp. This clasp is however worked in a novel fashion, 
because it seems to be enclosed within an ellipse. There are also the thin lines that 
emanate from the head of the clasp and which go round the waist after taking a 
downward turn. This type of circling is seen again only in the specimens of the art 
belonging to later periods as we shall see below. The lower girdle is thick and has a 
gem-set clasp in front from which juts down a pointed bit in the place of the “sword- 
like” detail seen in several bronzes noticed above. P&dasaras are seen on the feet. 

The back view of the bronze shows the cylindrical from of the headdress clearly. 
Besides, the arrangement of the hair is quite interesting. Instead of the braided locks 
woven into somewhat of a stale pattern, the hair is shown as kiitilarkuntalas which are 
arranged in ten horizontal tiers. The sira!s-cakra was not probably there, because in 
the place of kras-cakra is seen a loop-like design probably of the patta. This kind of 
head-dress has already been met with and it is also seen in some bronzes of later 
periods such as the Rajamannar (Fig. 174) and some Chandikesvaras. 

The locks of hair that fall on the back are also arranged in an interesting manner. 
All along, the braided locks of^iva have been shown with only a single series of twisted 
ends, and there used to be not many braids. In the present case, there are two series 
of twisted ends arranged one over the other as in the case of Vishnu images. Thus the 
novel design of the headdress on this side helps greatly to decide the chronological 
position of this bronze. It is, therefore, a significant specimen of the art, which proves 
beyond doubt the fact that to know all about a bronze, all its views, or at least both 
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front and back views, are essential and one should not be carried away by thefront 
view alone. Another interesting detail seen in the delineation of the locks is that unlike 
in the case of vishnu bronzes where there used to be more than one one series of twisted 
ends and where each of braids used to be shown as being straight, here the braids are 
bent at the neck some what inartistically, which is reminicent of the older tradition of 
showing the braids of Siva in a long and wavy form. There is also the pendant with 
the heart-like design prominently shown. The four-faced clasp with which the girdle 
is decorated on this side is interesting. A similar one is seen in the so-called Chola 
Queen (Fig. 203) to be discussed below. The atrophied nature of the hips is known 
distinctly from this side. 

The padmasana is worked beautifully. The petals are broad and naturalistic. But 
the upper row of petals is shown nearly as the lower row. 

The figure is thus a good and interesting specimen of the art. Although at first 
glance it appears to have affinities with the Tripurantaka (Fig. 138) from the Big 
Temple, Tanjore, yet its new elements mentioned above show that it is later than that. 

It may be said to belong to the end of the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 

A number of bronzes were discovered at Semangalam in the Tanjore District. The 
most interesting of them are a Natesa, a Parvati, a Chandikesvara, a Ganeia and a 
Vinadhara. On grounds of style they may be assigned to about this period. They are 
dealt with below seriatim. 

The Natesa is about 98 cm high, including the pedestal and about 80 cm broad. Fig. 157 
The oblong bhadrasana is separate while the figure with the Apasmara is cast along 
with the elongated oval-shaped padmasana. The prabhauali is attached to the ends 
of this asana, and it presents the appearance of a perfect arch and so it is di fferent from 
the prabhas met with in the Natesas examined so far. Another point relating to this 
prabhh is that it seems to be perforated because of the presence of the additional ring 
surrounding it. This ring bears the series of flames of fire, which are larger in number 
than that of the Tanjore Natesa (Fig. 137) and more developed in workmanship, 
although each one of them possesses only three tongue. 

The main figure is apparently simple and its modelling and proportions are of a 
high order. In spite of this apparent perfection it seems to suffer from being stunted. 
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It is probably due to the rather disproportionately \argeprabhauall and th epitha. The 
arms are disposed in a most pleasing manner and the head is titled to suit the mode 
of dancing. There is only a single series of feathers on the head and other details on 
it like the cobra are rendered in a beautiful manner. The whirling locks of hair (the 
ends of those on the left side are broken) are depicted in a beautiful wavy pattern 
curling gracefully at the tips. The two series of flower designs connecting these locks 
are not as elaborate as those seen in the Tanjore Natesa (Fig. 137). Their very 
simplicity enhances the beauty of the flowingya/as. Just as in the case of the Natesas 
examined above, here also the figure of Gahga is conspicuous by its absence, which is 
a very significant characteristic of Natesas belonging to periods upto about the end of 
Rajendra’s reign. The other noteworthy details of this figure are the three-pronged 
shoulder ornament seen on the right side, the beautifully swaying piece of cloth on the 
left shoulder, the uttariya which is tied to the abdomen with the loop on the right side 
and with its two ends twisted and flowing in a realistic manner ultimatiely to bifurcate 
and get attached to the prabha , the elaborate waist-band and the pUdasaras each with 
only seven kihkinls each of which is shown wide apart from the other. As has been said 
above nothing is lacking in the modelling and consequently the limbs are beautifully 
finished, the torso is excellently executed and the mode of the dance exceedingly well 
poised. 

The Apasmara Purusha is rather very small and this feature coupled with the 
large padmasana on which this figure lies crouching, is a vestige of older traditions. 

The back view of the figure is equally interesting. The chief point of interest of this 
side lies in the peculiar manner in which the two wings of the whirling locks of hair are 
attached to the back of the head. In the Natesas examined above, this features is 
rendered differently. So, this mode is quite distinct for this bronze. This type of 
representation gains in importance because of its being the only known prototype of 
the similar details met with, not in any other ordinary Natela, except in the famous 
Tiruvalanga^u Natela 9fig. 164) to be discussed below. This distinctive feature alone 
would be sufficient to say that these two bronzes are nor far removed in date from each 
other. But there are in the later bronze the other details also such as the single series 
of feathers on the crown, the large oval padmasana, the slender bat flowing limbs, and 
the nearly identical facial type, which afford sufficient support to the fact that these 
are really of this school. 
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The bhadrasana is marked by an offset in the middle on the front, while no such 
projection is seen on the back side. Though it is separate, its characteristic moulding 

t 

and simple workmanship are enough to show that it is original. Making bhadrasana 
separately was a new feature, met with during this period and it becomes gradually 
a convention. It may be remembered here the fact that the bhadrasana of the 
TiruvSIangadu Natesa, as also th epadmasana, was separate but unfortunately it has 
not been found along with the bronze. The importance of this bronze would by now 
have been known, as it seems to fit into the chronological scheme proposed here. It 
may be dated to the fourth decade of the lithe century A.D. 

The Parvati, about 57 cm high, from the same place is a beautiful specimen of its Fig. 159 
kind and is distinguished by fine proportions realistic modelling, pleasant features 
and restrained decorative details. Of these the short karonda-makuta is noteworthy; 
the upper bands on the arms are interesting the channavira is peculiar, because 
Parvati figures rarely posses this: the fine garment is simple and plain but shows 
realistically worked bows and ends of which one is attached to the left leg; the series 
of bangles on the wrist is characteristic of the bronzes of this period; and the sash with 
shallow loop in the waist is also simple. 

The figure stands in a very slight bhahga making it lean a little to the left. This 
is introduced in order to make the figure graceful. The grace is enhanced by the telling 
poses of the hands. Thus this is one of the significant and rare examples of a study of 
feminine beauty. The figure stands on a low padmQsana with petals marked rather 
indistinctly which is seen over a spare bhadrQsana. 

The Chandikesvara about 52 cm high, from the same place shares all the qualities Fig. 160 
of modelling etc., with the Parvati discussed above. As required by the iconography 
of the saint its poses and decorations are different from those of Parvati. Th tmakuta 
is high and is distinguished by rows of twisted hair arranged in tiers which are seen 
both in front and back. In the Chandikesvara (Fig. 121) from Velarikanni, this scheme 
is confined only to the back side wihile in the Chqndikesvaras of subsequent periods 
it is akin to the arrangement found in the present figure. 

Thus this bronze is a landmark in the evolution of the figure of the saint. The face 
is of the slightly protruding type characteristic of bronzes of this period and its features 
are pleasing and the expression is one of smile. The yajhopavita is depicted showing 
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its characteristic sway in which it is seen in the bronzes of this period. The hands are 
in ahjali pose holding the usual (lower garland. The armlets and the string on the 
elbows are noteworthy. The workmahship of the loin-cloth is interesting, especially 
of the simha^mukha clasp which is very prominent. The bhahga of this figure is 

Fig. 161 slightly more than that found in the bronze from Velarikanni and this emphasis of the 
flexion has not however added much to the beauty. The back view shows clearly the 
tier formation of the makuta which is tending towards stylisation. The patta round the 
head is noteworthy becuase of its knot, a feature which, by its occurrence in quite a few 
pieces of this period, seems to have been an innovation of the sthapatis of this period. 
The flower decorations on the lion-cloth are better seen here, as also the bhahga. That 
it is not quite well displayed is also seen here. Thepadmasanaoi this bronze is worked 
in great detail. Both the rows of petals are distinctly seen and they are done in a 
realistic manner. 

Fig. 162 The Ganesa, ht. about 46 cm, which has been given away to the Trivandrum 
Museum, is an interesting study of the elephant-headed god. The makuta, the 
peculiar manner of depicting the animal head, the broad kanthi, the ornament on the 
right shoulder only, the naturalistic trunk, the beautiful pot-belly, relaistically 
modelled arms and legs which have become approximated to the human limbs, the 
tender fingers and the restrained decorations are noteworthy in this. The flexion is 
very very slight and it is indicated by the slightly advanced left leg. The asanas which 
are made together are in the characteristic style of the period, although the low 
bhadrasana is broken at one corner. In general its style is found to be akin to that of 
the other bronzes of this group. 

Fig. 163 T*he Vinadhara, ht. about 75 cm, from the same place is also of the same period. 
Its superb workmanship is apparent. Its noteworthy details include the now almost 
stylised jatd-makuta, the beautiful face, the broad but prominent kanthi, the simple 
pendent decoration on the right shoulder only, the yajhopavita swaying rather in an 
inartistic manner, naga-valaya armlets, the beaded elbow ornament, the shorts with 
wheel and flower designs and with the “sword-like” end of cloth curving gracefully 
towards left thigh and the tender and beautiful fingers. The modelling, as is 
characteristic of the art of the times, is stout but the lines are not strained. The 
padmasana, composed of realistically worked petals, is beautiful and the simple 
bhadrasana goes well with it. 
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The next bronze that claims our attention now is the famous NateSa from 
Tiruvfclangadu which has been so much published that, we may say without fear of 
contradiction, there will be none amongst the Indologists of the world who has not 
heard about it. This amazing popularity of the bronze may be said to be mainly due 
to the notable dessertation on it by Mr. A. Rodin and Dr. A.K. Coomarswamy in Ars 
Asiatica No. 3, 1921. The authors of the Catalogue has dealt with it chiefly from the 
point of view of dating and have assigned it at one place u ti / the close of the 
Polonnaruwa period, whenever that may have been:” {ibid,p.59) and at another 
place “to a Vyayanagar or later date” (ibid., p. 111). The reasons gives in support of 
the former suggestion are “(a) this Natesa has long necklacs, (b) the loop in the waist¬ 
band (i.e. stomach-band) which is neither seen in Natesa from Punganur (Fig. 238), (to 
be discussed below), nor in Natesa from Polonnhruwa and (c) presence of traces of 

flowing ends to this band on the left which are found in only one of these images.” 

(ibid., p. 59). The reasons given for the later suggestion are (a) the presence of long 
necklaces and (b) the treatment in the round of the emblems of the headdress. This 
is in spite of their having understood, with their usual insight, the great affinity that 
this image has to the Natesa (Fig. 137) in the Big Temple at Tanjore (ibid, p. 110). 
Recently this image has been referred to twice by Mr. John Irwin 1 . In his study of it 
in The Art of India and Pakistan he has not given any definite date to this bronze in 
the introductory part; but in the descriptive part and against the illustration of the 
figure, it is assigned to the 11th century A.D. It is not knwon whether this dating is 
by Mr. Irwin himself. However, that he is inclined favourably to this date is known 
from the following statement of his. While discussing the question whether the metal 
worker copied from the productions of the stone worker are vice versa, with special 
referene to the Nataraja occuring in the temple at Gangaikondacholapuram belonging 
to the time of Rajendra Chola I, he says, “it is difficult to imagine how any carver could 
have arrived at such an unscuptural form without reference to a bronze model of the 
type shown at PI. 50 and 51” 2 (i.e. the Natesa in question and the Natesa from 
Velahkanni). Though the suggestion here is too subtle yet one thing is clear that Mr. 
Irwin does not all seem to favour the idea that the bronze belongs to the Vyayanagar 
period. Moreover, the fact that he has institued a comparison between this bronze and 

1. The Art of India and Pakistan pp, 68, 71, pi. 60; and Marg. Vol. IV, No. 2. pp. 32-35. 

2. The Art of India and Pakistwi, p. 68. fiere we do not want to enteV into a discussion about the 
question referred to above. But we n>ust state that in South India a majority of th e'sthapatis have 
been and are experts both in metal casting and stone-carving. 


Fig. 164 
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Gangaikondacholauram is enough to show that he has preceived the identity of style 
between them. This therefore indirectly helps one to assign the brdnze to the time of 
Rqjendra I. But in his second reference to the bronze in his article contributed to the 
Marg, Vo;. IV. No. 2, Mr. Irwin simply lables it as “late 12th Century A.D.” without 
givingany reason. On the contrary the fact that we deal with this bronze in the present 
context shows our agreement with Mr. Irwin's views propounded in his first article, 
from which, it is unfortunate, he has retreated without justification. We have arrived 
at the conclusion not only on the basis of the similarity that exists between this Natesa 
and the stone Natela of Gangaikondacholapuram but also on the basis of the 
examination of the development of the various details of this bronze in comparison 
with the similar details of bronzes belonging to earlier and later periods. It is necssary 
to examine it in detail to subsantiate this. Its description by the authors of the 
Catalogue (pp. 111-12) is fairly complete and that given in The Art of India and 
Pakistani#. 71) is fuller. However, we give below our description of it including therein 
wherever necessary notable portions from the description of it from the other two 
books also. 

This Natela is 114.6 cm high, 88 cm wide and 30 cm deep. The speciality of this 
bronze becomes apparent in the manner in which its headdress is done. There is a fan¬ 
shaped design of great beauty representing not “Kondrai leaves (Cassis fistula L:)" 1 
but feathers. 2 The circular tiers of rope-like design, not “hairi, are seen on the head one 
over the other. The lower one which is noticed just above the forehead goes round the 
head and into it are tucked a cobra and a “treble Datura'* not a “double Datura" and 
on which rests gently a crescent. The upper circular tier not only carried the feathers 
but also a skull in front and a cobra on the proper left. These embles are worked 
exquisitely “in the round (as in Somaskanda from Tiruvalangadu and Vishapaharapa 
from Kilappudanur) instead of only in relief as in most of the others.” 8 These designs 
seem to have been tied at the back. This is known from the projecting frilled ends of 
a piece of cloth seen on either side. “The whirling locks are missing.” And their number 
is uncertain, not “six”. Due to the loss of the jatas, it is difficult to say if the Ganga was 
represented on it or not. A patta goes round the forehead and it is by far the simplest 

of its kind. The face is round and its features are clear-cut. But they are delineated 
-- 

1. Ibid., p. ftl 

2. These are described correctly as feathers inthe Catalogue. 

3. Catalogue, p. 113. 
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by means of incised lines, a characteristic which is found sporadically amongst bronzes 
belonging to the periods upto about the end of the Chola period and more frequently 
in the bronze© of the subsequent periods. Notwithstanding this aspect of workmanship, 
the eyes and eye-brows, the third eye and the lips appear to pulsate with life and 
smiling expression radiates divine grace, a unique features of this bronze. The right 
ear shows a makara-kundala in the extended lobe and a ringpn the upper part. The 
left ear has a patra-kundala which is deep and naturalistic. On top of the ear is seen 
as “ornate lotus.” 

The neck is short but it beautifully modelled. “There are three necklaces, the 
uppermost as usual the smallest.” 1 They consist of “a single jewelled necklace, a 
beaded neckcord and a rosary of Rudraksha berries.” 2 All three have more or less 
decorative centres, that of the middle one being much the largest and having a large 
pendant attached to its right hand end, while that of the much longer lowest one is 
little or no more than the point of attachment of a slender sickle-shaped pendant.”* 
The yajfiopavita is three-stranded but one of the strands is short as usual. The uttariya 
tied round the stomach seems to be of fine fabric and hence its thinness compared to 
the ilttariyas found in the Natesa of the BigTemple, Tapjore (Fig. 137) and the Natesa 
from Velankanpi (Fig. 117). The manner in which it is twisted and looped is 
interesting and is definitely more developed than the same detail of the other two 
Natelas referred to Unfortunately the flowing ends of this are missing along with the 
prabauali to which they should hae been attached. The navel is prominent. 

As regards the torso, its exquisite workmanship is apparent from the delicate lines 
of the sides, the subtle but beautiful depression introduced in the modelling of the 
stomach portion, the gradual widening of the part above stomach, which is graceful 
and the beautiful treatment of the chest and the parts above. The shoulders are 
powerful but refined. It is interesting to note that the shoulder ornament seen on the 
right side only is not only slender and two-stranded but also finely worked; and it 
swing* charmingly. This kind of treatment of this ornament occurs here for the first 
time. On the left side between the joints of the two arms is seen the end of a piece of 
cloth as in other Natelas. On each shoulder is seen a “chain of flowers” of ornate 
workmanship and of a type not met with in any of the bronzes examined above. 


1. Ibid., p. 114. 

2. The Art of India and Pakittan, p. 71. 

3. Catalogue, p. 114. 
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The arms are much the most interesting parts of this figure. It is the character of 
their modelling, the nature of their decoration and the manner of their disposition that 
have made this bronze rank with the best works of world art. The arms are apparently 
slightly more elongated than is required by the canons of porportions, but this 
elongation is not due to carelessness, nor without a purpose behind. It has been so 
delineated with a view to emphasise the flow of thythm which forms the very basis of 
the conception of dance. Though this has already been attempted by the sthapati who 
did the Natesa in the Big Temple at Tanjore, the grandeur of this idea is fully revealed 
only in this Natela. Of the four arms, those on the right side seem to be slightly shorter 
than those of the left side. This is as it ought to be. The arms on the right side being 
required to be shown as contracted, a certain amount, of restriction on their 
movement becomes necessary. Even then the sthapati, not being able to contain 
himself, has shown the upper part of these arms also as long as possible. The forearms 
are not, however, devoid of beauty. In fact the foreshortening effect produced by the 
lower right hand inabhaya pose, is remarkable. The left arms are delineated fully, as 
required by their gestures and it is here that the sthapati has displayed his genius by 
showing the arms move about gracefully with ease and comfort. The upper right hand 
holds the damarau in the usual way i.e. between the fingers and the thumb. The lower 
right hand is in abhaya pose. The lower left hand is in gajarhasta pose while the other 
hand holds a big flame with nine tongues. The workmanship of this flames is also 
extraordinarily beautiful. Of the tongues the central one has the form of a question 
mark kept topsy-turvy; and our explanation about its significance given under the 
bronze Natesa from Poruppumettupatti may be recalled here. All the tongues are 
shown in a wavy form but the waves are executed with restraint so that even when it 
is viewed independently of the imge, it remains a work of art of absorbing interest. 
When it is held between the fingers and the thumb its beauty is heightened, becuase 
the arragnement of the fingers issuchas to balance the tongues of the flame. So, 
together with the flame, the entire hand has become an exquisite design. A slender 
beaded band is seen on the upper arms in the place of keyura. The avoidance of too 
many ornaments seems to be intentional. The single thick valaya is seen on the wrist. 
The serpent which should hae been wound round the forearm of the lower right arm 
is miseing “The tail of the snake.forms one piece with the arm, but the greater 
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part was evidently cast separately and is now represented only by the hole for its 
attachment.” 1 

It is in the modelling of the arms that the sthapati is seen following the traditions 
of his time. The upper right arm is bifurcae at the elbow and the angularities of the 
elbows are clearly seen in the upper left arm. In spite of this, the workmanship of the 
arms are, as mentioned above, is superb. 

The hips are subdued and the legs are as beautifully modelled as the arms. There 
is nothing to choose between them for grace and rhythm. If the lifted up left leg is seen 
flying as if it is of a material lighter than air, the planted right leg is so supple that it 
does not seem to bear any weight. The manner in which they are shown tapering is 
splendid and more beautiful than Chat of the arms. Here too angular features are 
present but they do notdetractthe value of the execution which is marvellous. The 
garment consists only of a pair of close-fitting shorts with their bordrs ot emphasised. 

“The girdle is reduced to a series of ornamented threads bearing two horizontal rows 
of embossed lotuses; and a longer thread, each with an ornament in the middle, hangB 
down over it in a wide loop on each side.” 2 A beautiful padasara with kihkinis is seen 
on each foot But “there are -no anklets”. 3 

The backview of the bronse while exemplifying remarkable the wonderful modelling. Fig. 166 
the splendid poise and the beautiful rhythm, shows an additional interesting details 
which consists of the pair of beaded-strandson either side of the back hanging from the 
head.This is novel feature not met with before, while in a number of bronzes of the 
subsequent periods a similar decorative detail becomes a characteristic. 

Further, the wormanship of the headdress is also unique. The feathers are bound 
by a ribbon and on the left side is seen the beautiful crescent. A band is shown starting 
from the ribbon, which becomes wider as it is goes down and at the bottom is carved 
a s am anti flower of great beauty. This kind of design is seldom met with in any other 
figure. The above mentioned band seems to come over the joiningline of the two wings 
of the whirling locks. This place is usually occupied by a sirai-cak?a in Natesa figures. 

The left side of the headdress shows in addition a realistically worked tying arrangement. 


1. Catalogue, p. 114. 

2. Ibid 

3. Ibid. 
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Besides these, the manner in which the yqjfiopamta, the waist-bands, the tucked-up 
end over the waist, the strings that descend on either side from this, and the padasaras 
with kinkinis are done,is remarkable, although in some respects as for instance in the 
depiction of yajhopavita, certain amount of conventionalisation is obvious especially 
when it is compared with the detail occurring in the Velankanni Natela. 

The A pas mar a Purus ha is comparatively large and has features similar to those 
of the Purus ha of the Natesa Valankanni. But here he face if somewhat narrow and 
protruding and the expression suggests amazement. The modelling of this Dwarfish 
figure is really in the classical style as shown by the supple limbs, sparse ornamentation, 
the interesting postures of hands and feet and the simplicity of workmanship of 
drapery. The dwarf holds in his hands the snake that fell from the hand of Siva. “A 

button-like ornament.. in the middle line where the hair meets the forehead” is 

seen. The dwarf lies on an oval plate to which was attached the prabhavali which is 
broken and missing except for a short stump on either side. The image seems to have 
been cast together with the prabha. Though it has not been preserved in entirety, 
fortunately a single flame of the series that fringed the prabha has been preserved 
which helps us a great deal in determining the chronological position of the bronze. 
This flame is preserved in the stump at the proper right side, and it has only three 
distinct tongues with a suggestion of a fourth tongue at the bottom. We have seen that 
this was also the case with the Natetfafrom the Big Temple, *Tai\jore and that from 
Velankanni. Probably there were also here as many flamed as there are in the other 
Natela referred to. Another interesting thing about the prabh&vali is its shape. While 
in the Natesa mentioned above, the bottom of the prabha is narrow, here owing to the 
elongated nature of the oval plate as well as due to the elongated limbs of the figure, 
the prabha has a wider bottom, resembling theprofcM of the Natesa from Sivapuram. 
The prabha in question resembles that of Sivapuram Natesa in the rounded character 
of the props also, whereas the props of the prabha of the Natesa from Tanjore and 
Velankanni are flat. All these details show that the sthapati has finished this/?rab/u5 
according to the traditions of schools older than even the school of RSg’ar&ja I. 

The last item to be noticed in this bronze is the padmasana which is oval in shape., 
None of the scalars who have dealt with this bronze have said anything about this 
detail. We have been saying that in the determination of the age of bronzes everyone 
of their details has got to be examined carefully. In the bronzes examined above, the 
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workmanship of their asanas has also been helpful in arriving at their date. In this 
instance also the padmdsana is interesting, and must afford us some help in 
determining the date of the piece. Its petals are bold and they have two marginal lines. 
Their tips are thick and projecting too much. The line that demarcates the upper 
series of petals from the lower one is ornamented. Above all they seem to be hard. 
These are characteristics of the asanaoi late Vyayanagar period. This as ana therefore 
seems to have been a substitute for the original one, and it therefore, does not help in 
the dating of the bronze; on the contrary it hinders and causes confusion. 

Not it is necessary to state the reasons for attributing this bronze to this school. 
Though the emblems on the head are bold, their style is that of the sculptures of the 
11th century A.D. In most of the Natesa of later periods the damaru is shown attached 
to the forefinger on the outside and not as held between its fingers and the thumb; the 
shoulder ornament in the front side is more elaborate; an anklet is seen on the leg or 
legs. Ornate shoulder ornaments are seen on the back also; the prabhd becomes 
circular in form having larger number of flames, each consisting of five or more 
tongues on its margin which in many cases seem to have been done as a separate items 
and attached to a thick inner ring; padmdsana becomes circular; the Apasmara 
Purusha is smaller, and a siras-cakra is present, as if revetting the two wings of the 
whirling locks. Above all a very interesting details that is seen in all the later-day 
Natesas is the representation of the Gahgd as a mermaid on the jatds of the right side. 
Upto the Natesa of the Big Temple, Taiyore and that from Semangalam, this details 
is conspicuous by its absence because we take the Gahgd figure in the former to be a 
later addition. The next bronze Natesa that we have examined is the one under 
discussion. But unfortunately its jafd are missing. It is therefore impossible to know 
if there was the representation of Ganga here. We believe that probably here it was 
that the motif came to be shown for the first time. Accordingto us this image may have 
been donated to the temple by Rajendra I, in commemoration of the great achievement 
of his reign namely the conquest of North India for which he got the title Qahgai- 
kondan. It is not improbable that the king who bore the title of panditavatsala was 
desirous of making the Lord of his family bear on his jatas permanently, the lahchana 
in the form a mermaid representing Gahgd, by which the Lord would be distinguished 
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as Gangai-pundar. 1 it may be mentioned that the discovered in the precincts of the 
temple at the place (i.e., Tiruvalangadu) of the famous copper-plate grant* belonging 
the time of the king seems to support indirectly our proposition, because it is but meet 
that an epigraphical marvel is associated with an artistic wonder. 

Thus in many respect this Natesa is very interesting. To say that it belongs to 
Vyayanagar or later period does not do justice to this great bronze of Rajendra’s time. 
It is also not justifiable to say that i may have been based on another Natesa, 
discovered in the same place, which is almost similar to this, namely Natesa No. 4 of 
the Catalogue. From the foregoing account of the Natesa in question, it will be clear 
that the other Natesa is certainly later than this, because though both of them look 
similar, yet as the authors of the Catalogue have put it, “the two images differ 
considerably, however, in other details, especially the treatment of the emblems in the 
headdress which are shown in ordinary low relief in the smaller image (i.e. No. 4) 
whereas the larger one (i.e. the one under discussion) they are shown in the round.” 
To this we may add that the smaller Natesa shows anklets also; its prabha has 
developed into two distinct parts namely the border line with flame and the thick inner 
part: the tongues of the flames are probably more than three and the dwarf is shown 
as of little consequence. These are characteristics of images of later periods than the 
one to which the Natesa under discussion is assigned. Hence it is likely that the 
smaller image was made on the model of the larger one at a later date. 

For the same reasons, the Natesa from Punganur (Fig. 238) to be dealt with below 
has to be dated later than the Nate&a under discussion. Although there is at least 
similarity in conception and treatment between the smaller Natela from Tiruvalangadu 
and the bigger one, that is the one under discussion, from the same place, between the 
Punganur one and the bigger Tiruvalangadu Natela very few details are common; 
further there is a vast difference in treatment between them. In spite of this, the 
authors of the Catalogue have assigned the place of honour to the Punganur Natesa 
and has based their estimate of other Natesa on its style. No doubt the Punganur 

I 

1. For a discussion on this see my article "Evolution of some Iconographic Concepts," in the 
Transactions of the Archgedlogical Society of South India for 1960-61. In S.I..I. Vol II, No. 42 
mention is made of the setting up in the Taiyore temple of an image of A^avallar with a figure of 
Gaiiga. before the 29th year of R^jaraja I's reign. This epigraph has not yet been seen and that in 
none of the bronze Nadias noticed above including the one in that temple itself, this detail is met 
with as an integral item, it is not known how this detail was actually represented in a figure of 
Nate&a before RSjeridra Ts time. Perhaps then it was made separately and attached to the jatas 
of a Nate&a. If this is so, making this detail an integral item of a Natesa figure was perhaps settled 
during this king’s time. 

2. 5././.., Vol. Ill, p. 383. 
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Na^e^a has its own merits but its details such as the presence of Gahgd on the jatas, 
the holding of a damaru tied to the forefinger, the presence of anklets on both lege and 
the presence of the angularities being so obviously later in date than those of the 
Natesa under discussion, that it is difficult to appreciate the view that it is earlier than 
the bigger Tiruvalangfidu Nafesa dealt with above. 

On the above mentioned grounds, this Natesa may be assigned to about the fourth 
decade of the 11th centuiy A.D. 

The Tripurantaka group from Tranquebar, Tai\jore District, may be said the 
belong to about the same period. Though the characteristic manner of showing the 
bifurcation of the arms and the bahga are identical with that of the Devasenapati (Fig. 
106) from Tiruvidaikka]i, the other details especially the plumpy modelling and the 
ornaments prove that this group belongs to the period under study. The presence of 
the original figure of the goddess is very useful. 

Owing to weathering, the details of the figure of Tripurantaka have been worn out. 
So the objects on the jatarmakuta are not seen. But the kanthis , yajhopavita , 
udarabandha etc., are better preserved. Of the emblems, the deer is preserved and the 
manner of holding it is interesting- The poses of the two arms intended to hold the bow 
and arrow are deftly represented. Similar is the case with postures of the legs. Much 
of the beauty of modelling and of the stance of the figure can however be known only 
from the back view. It is only here that traces of the vaji-bandhas on the elbows are 
seen. The wheel designs on the cloth are prominently seen in this view. 

The figure of the goddess is interesting for its graceful dvi-bhahga,, flowing lines 
of the arms and the legs and the beautiful but slightly plumpy modelling. These 
together with the rendering of the facial features make it undoubtedly a product of one 
and the same sthapati. The kataka and lola poses of the arms are beautifully depicted 
as also the garment as the waist-band. The ornaments are not many. The headgear 
is probably a karandarmakuta. That the cloth is decorated with creeper etc., designs 
as in the case of the male figure is seen clearly only from the back view. It is only from 
this side it is seen that the nupura is made of several rings. 

The composition of two figures, one in mild motion and the other in greater motion, 
seems to be quite a good convention as it is aesthetically appealing and satisfying. 
Hence this group may be said to be another important specimen of the art as obtained 
during this-period. 


Fig. 166 


Fig. 167 
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Each pf the figures stands on padmasana which is also worn out much. The traces 
of the petals that are visible make the pedestals to be not of much interest. 

/ 

Fig. 168 A very important bronze of this school is the one which represents Sola-ma-devi, 1 

/ 

one of the queens of Rhjaraja I, which was originally in the Siva Temple at Kalahasti 
in the Chittoor District. Its chief interest lies in the fact that it has an inscription 
saying that “it was cast under the orders of RBjendra-chola-deva by Niccappattalagan, 
obviously the sculptor.” 2 That the inscription is of the reign of R^jendra I is testified 
to by its paleography which was examined by one of the authors of the Catalogue (p. 
31). Probably this has led Professor Nilakanta Sastri to declare that this is, “the only 
portrait of the reign of Rajendra I.” 3 Its details are therefore specially noteworthy 
because they give ys a firm basis for the stages of their development during this period 
as well as an idea about the development of the art of bronzes of the period in general. 
In fact some of the clinching characteristics that distinguish the style for which the 
school of Rajendra I was noted are found in this bronze. This only goes to confirm the 
evidence of date furnished by the inscription. These will be known from the description 
of the figure given below. 

The hair is dressed a dhammilla form. The bun-like headdress, unlike that of the 
Sita from Vadakkuppanaiyur (Fig. 96) is not vertical. Though it can be clearly seen 
* only in the back view, of which we unfortunately do not have a photograph, the 
projection of the bottom part of the headdress beyond the left ear is enough to show 
this. There are three or four kutilarkuntalas on either side of the groove that divides 
the hair into two sections and on the groove itself is seen a fine little pendant. 

As already been pointed out, the face of this figure is protruding. The eyes and 
eyebrows are indicated not by distinct lines but by means of almond-like form and 
thick ridges. The nose is sharp and slightly broad. The manner in which the upper lip 
is depicted has made all the difference in the character of the countenance. Ears are 
not adorned. The expression suggests calmness and tender feelings. A broad kanthl 
with a series of bud-like pendants is all that adorns the neck. 

The treatment of the torso is interesting. The chest has become narrow and 
consequently the breasts, which are full and show prominent nipples, seem to be 

1. T.G. Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South India, p. 37, Fig. 12. 

2. K.A. Nilakanda gastri, 77 * CZIom (1955), p. 726. 

3. Ibid. 
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squeezed in a rather unnatural manner. Lines of the sides, making nearly a sharp 
angle at the stomach, are also well illustrated here. The portion around the navel is 
however delineated with feeling. The shoulder ornament is seen on either side and it 
is interesting to note that the ornament is yet in its simple style. The additional curved 
or looped ornament, which, as we shall see below, begins to characterise the bronze of 
the subsequent periods is significantly absent from this. The flower-decked braid of 
hair is seen on either shoulder with its tip hanging low. 

The treatment of the arms is not very much upto the mark. They are thick-set and 
comparatively short. The interesting details seen here are the ornaments. The 
keyuras are of a most unusual type, having the form of a full-blown lotus flower, 1 2 3 with 
big festoons hanging from their bands. The elbow ornaments are sufficiently 
prominent with the characteristic projecting bit on them. The series of slender 
bangles held together by means of cross-bands on the wrists are similar to those of a 
number of bronzes representing goddesses. Turning to the modelling of the arms, 
certain amount of stiffness is apparent and it is well displayed by the left arm which 
is in lola pose. The angular turn that the left hand takes at the wrist points to this 
clearly. The right fore-arm is kept up at right angles to the body and this hand holds 
a beautiful lily worked realistically as though blossoming just now. Though the arms 
are not modelled in a beautiful manner, the style in which the fingers are done evoke 
admiration. 

Coming to the garment and girdle, they “are very like those of Sita (Fig. 96) from 
Vadakkuppanaiyur and the devis of Srinivasa (Fig. 99) from Sirupanaiyur though the 
folds of the cloth are much closer." This feature is akin to that of the Chandikesvara* 
belonging to the Cotton collection now in the Eton College, England and the worshiper 9 
(Fig. 184) from Kandarakottai, South Arcot District. It must be mentioned here that 
though the treatment of the folds is similar in nearly all of them, yet the delineation 
of other details considerably varies amongst them. The fastens are of broad loops and 
a prominent pendant is attached to each of them which* is not found in this mapner in 
other bronzes. The tassels between the festoons seem to be of clqth and this is 
suggested by the frilling at their ends. The girdle is broad and decorated with oblong 


1. Catalogue, p. 31. 

2. The Art of India and Pakistan, pi, 59, Pig. 316; and Catalogue, p. 131. 

3. T.G. Aravamuthan, op. cit., Pig., 19; and Catalogue, p. 138. 
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bits shows in relief. The clasp in front is simple. The end of the cloth hanging on the 
right side is obviously ornate. The cup-shaped design just below the navel here 
develops a slight elevation on either side which is not met with in any other bronze 
discussed above. The other end of cloth hanging between the legs has almost covered 
the space. The thick line of the border of the cloth is noteworthy.. 

Just as the arms, the modelling of the legs too is stiff and this is known especially 
from the left leg. The bhanga of the right leg would have been better had it not been 
for the prominence given to the knee-cap which, as has been seen above, has been 
receiving more and more attention as time passed oh. The feet bear pddasaras of the 
usual type. There are also the nupuras on the ankle; the one on the right ankle is 
simpler while that on the left ankle shows grooves on it. This detail is appearing this 
form for the first time here, although we have seen nupuras of a distinctly different 
type occurring in the devis of the Sirupanaiyur Srinivasa group (Fig. 99). In the latter 
devis the nupuras are archaic in form beingonly a slender bar wound round the ankles. 
That the nupuras of the bronze under discussion are much more evolved goes without 
saying. It must be mentioned here that, though in the male figures this detail becomes 
an invariable feature since its first appearance as an additional leg ornament, in the 
female differs this does not seem to have become such an invariable concomitant, as 
will be seen below. 

The figure stands in the dvi-bhanga pose on a circular padmasana which is 
beautifully worked. 

Thus, this bronze is a good specimen of the art bronzes of the school we are 
considering here. So, its affinity to the KannappanSyanar from Tiruvalarigadii (Fig. 
180) is greater although its style is continued in the Kulottunga bronze (Fig. 242) also, 
which is a much later one. 1 It shows quite a few interesting details such as ornaments 
of the arms which, though found in other specimens, are here seen as though attended 
to with special care. As regards its quality, as has been said above, much cannot be 
said especially when we have examined quite a number of bronzes belonging to this 
school itself which are noted for grace and excellence of workmanship. 

Regarding the point whether this bronze is an actual portrait or not we give here 
the opinion of A.K. Coomaraswamy with which we are in complete agreement. He says 


1. So, clubbing of all the three and assigning them to the same date as is done in The Art of India and 
Pakistan , p.68, is not possible. 
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“ “It seems to me that as regards the term “portrait statues”, the available examples 
in almost every cast ought to be called effigies rather than portraits in the ordinary 
sense of the word; they do as a rule reproduce the details of contemporary costume, but 
as representations they are types rather than individualised portraits. It is noteworthy 
that in the PratimaNataka, Bharata is not only unable to recognise the statues of his 
own father, but cannot tell whether the figures in the devakula represent gods or 
human beings, though the latter view is suggested to his mind by the fact that they 
are not provided with any distinctive attributes. In any case the extant figures cannot 
be said to disprove “the theory of Hindu disinclination to realism.” In this connection 
reference may be made to Sukracarya,Si^ra/u'fcsara IV. 4, 76, where the making of 
likeness, of mortals “even with their characteristic features accurately depicted” is 
called asvargya “not leading to heaven.” On the other hand this very passage is 
evidence that portraits were actually made, and we must not forget that there is ample 
literary evidence for the making of realistic, that is easily recognizable, painted 
portraits, at least from the Gupta period onwards, and that such portraits are extant 
from the Gupta period onwards, and that such portraits are extant from the seventeenth 
century onwards.” 1 

The Natela with Sivakamasundari from Puiyai in the Taryore District, may be 
examined next. That both the figures of this group are marvellous specimens of the 
art are apparent. Although the Natesa may appear to have an early look, that its place 
is after that of the Tiruvalangadu Natesa is known at once from the rather stiff and 
manneristic jatas which are rather short and do not reach even the inner edge of the 
prabha; the presence of the Gahga on the uppermost jata of the right side, the faulty 
modelling of the stomach part, the prominent wheel designs on the shorts, the rather 
too elongated limbs especially the left arm and left legand too slender modelling of the 
latter, the stylisted fjames of the prabha as well as of the flame held in the palm of the 
upper left arm and the incurving beginnings of the props of the prabha, showing 
makara heads. It is not known if the bhadrasana is original; because there are 
provisions on either side of it for.a subsidiary figure. On the proper right side is found 
a seated four-armed figure in the posture of playing upon & musical instrument. Such 
accompaniments are met with in Natesa figures belonging to later periods; and so, 


Fig. 169 


1. Forward to the Portrait Sculpture in Soutti India by T.G. Aravamuthan, pp. x-xi. 
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their occurrence here shows that they are most probably later additions. The 
workmanship of subsidiary figure itself, not being characteristic of the period, seems 
to furnish a proof for its later date, and consequently for a later date for the asana also. 
This being the first Natesa with Ganga on its jatds, the manner in which this detail 
is worked requires scrutiny. Unlike many a later Natesa where this detail is given 
prominence, its subdued character indicates as though the sthapati was introducing 
it with great caution bom out of the thought that he should not transgress the limits 
of ancient traditions suddenly. 

In spite of the above mentioned details which indicate the position of the Natesa 
as later than that of the Tiruvalangadu Natela, the bronze possesses certain fine 
qualities which are rarely met with in similar works of subsequent periods. They are 
the single row of spread-out features on the head similar to that of the other Natesa 
mentioned above, the square face with highly realistic features noteworthy amongst 
which are the beautiful nose, lips and chin, the splendidly depicted calm expression, 
the serpent with raised hood on the uppermost jatS on the left side introduced to 
balance the Ganga on the opposite side, the broad, powerful and well-finished 
shoulders and chest, smoothly finished arms with hands in expressive gestures and 
possessing realistically worked fingers and slender but beautiful feet, especially the 
foot lifted up, having toes which are so delineated as to throb with life. Except for the 
slender modelling of the limbs and the inartistic bend of the stomach part, tfiis Natesa 
may be considered as a great masterpiece. The additional details of the figure to be 
mentioned here are the simple, single, beautiful rosary of Rudrtiksha berries on the 
neck, the pddasara of kihkims on the feet and the elongated oval padmdsana to the 
ends of which are attached the props of the flat prabhd. A series of seventeen flames 
each of three tongues including the one at the apex is shown along the fringe of it at 
regular intervals. But for the rather inartistic shrink at the commencement, the 
prabhd may be said to add to the glory of the figure. The sparse ornamentation is 
noteworthy feature which has been noticed in the Tiruvalangfidu NateSa also. 

• / 

The dwarf below the right foot of Siva is a chubby littlb fellow and is full of realistic 
features. The arrangement of the hair, the modelling of the stomach and legs and the 
restrained decoration are especially noteworthy. 

Sivakamasundari is a beautiful figure, and its modelling and simple abhahga 
stance are exquisite. The round chubby face together with splendidly embellished 
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karanda makuta is superb. The torso with the beautifully depicted breasts is a fine 
study. The arms are wel 1 done but the left arm seems to be somewhat disproportionate. 
The hip portion again is excellently modelled, and the legs are executed with 
consummate skill. The double lotus circular padmasana is quite appropriate to the 
figure. Thus except for one or two minor deficiencies, this may be said to be a gem of 
a bronze. This is one of the rare Natesa groups containing the original goddess image 
too. This group may be dated to about the fourth decade of the 11th century A.D. 

The Ganesa from the same place may be easily said to belong to the same period 
as the above Natela. Unlike the latter in which a few minor defects are noticed, this 
bronze may be said to be almost a perfect representation of the deity and a beautiful 
one at that. In nearly every respect, this bronzeis found to be exactly similar to the 
one from Velankanni (Fig. 117). But here the details suck as the trunk, the limbs and 
the asana are more evolved and hence its position here. 

The bronze Rama from the Sundaraperum&l temple at Valarpuram in North Arcot 
District may be examined next. It is about 80 cm high and stands in the graceful 
dvibhahga posture. At first sight it will look like the Rama from Vadakkuppanaiyur 
and one will therefore wonder why it is dealt with here. 

But a closer and more careful examinations of it will show the developed state of 
its workmanship in every aspect and its similarity to other bronzes of Rqjendra I’s 
school. No doubt we have to grant this much than in its modelling finish the sthapati 
had recaptured some of the notable qualities of earlier traditions. 

Unlike the Vadakkuppanaiyur Rama this has a kirita-makuta and that it is a later 
one is apparent from the style of the kirita itself. Instead of being cylindrical it is 
almost conical surmounted by a development and prominent knob. An interesting 
thing about the knob is that near the top it is worked as if opening oat. its 
embellishments seem to be in very low relief. The workmanship of the fillet is ornate. 
The face is square and its feature are sharp. The eyes are done in a style similar to that 
of the eyes of Sola-ma-devi from Kalahasti (Fig. 168). The nose has become prominent 
and somewhat pointed, with the result the expression is not so delightful, as that of 
the Rama from Vadakkuppanaiyur. Makra-kuntfalas are seen in the ears. They are 
exquisitely worked. As is characteristic of the images of this period, the heads of the 
makaras fall on the shoulders. The neck is thick and somewhat short for the figure. 


Fig. 17a 


Fig. 171 
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There are three necklaces of which the middle one is broad and net-like. The lowest 
has a small pendant hanging from its middle part. Theyqjftopauita is three-stranded 
with a simple knot, as usual, on the left chest. The strands are shown in a beautiful 
wave form and the longest of them is seen to descend to the waist and go under loin¬ 
cloth. The udarabandha is broad and ornamented. Regarding the torso, the 
characteristic strain of the lines of the sides is apparent on the right side while the line 
of the left side, unlike those of the earlier bronzes, has become stiff with somewhat a 
sharp bulging below the level of the stomach. The mass is treated confidently and 
power is suggested admirably by the breadth of the chest and the prominence of the 
shoulders befit the theme. There are the ornamental strands of hair on either 
shoulder. But interestingly the shoulder ornament is seen only on the right side. It 
is to be noted that this is not of the elaborate type met with in the earlier bronzes; nor 
does it seem to have been worked with care and attention. Though, showing of this 
ornament on the right side only was pot a characteristic of this school, yet in view of 
the fact that this bronze seems to have been made to order by a royal personage or 
chief, the sthapati probably took delight in displaying his knowledge of ancient 
traditions in his work. But nevertheless the way in which he has delineated this 
ornament shows clearly that the sthapati could not catch up the spirit of the ancient 
traditions because of the environment and atmosphere of his time which seem to have 
prevailed upon him. 

The modelling of the arms of this bronze does not seem to be different from that 
of bronzes examined just above, although due to the size and other considerations of 
this bronze it is well chastened. But characteristically the angularities are emphasised; 
and even the fingers which used to be delicate, tender and full of feeling seem to have 
lost these qualities to some extent. However, the postures of arms are rendered with 
understanding. Regarding the ornaments of the arms, the pronged keyura is 
exquisitely worked and it shows festoons. As in several bronzes to be examined 
presently here also the vaji-bandha with prominent projecting bit is seen on both 
elbows. A series of three stiff bangles is seen on each wrist. 

The thighs and the legs are thick and the lines composingthem tend to be stiff. The 
knee-caps are distinctly shown. The loin-cloth of this figure of disphanous character 
but it has on it beautiful wavy parallel lines enclosing nicely worked creeper designs. 
It has the characteristic thin border composed of lines. The girdle does not seem to 
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exist as a distinct entity and seems to have become merged with the loin-cloth itself. 

The simha-muktha clasp is seen somewhat distinctly but there is no doubt about its 
being in a developed stage. The horn-like strands emanating from it are only thin and 
insignificant. The loop-like projections from the sides of its mouth enclose a gem-set 
ornament worked like the teeth of the animal. The sword-like design hanging from 
this ornament has all the charecter of the tongue of the animal. On either side of this 
is seen a short tassel on the thighs. The feet are adorned with pddasaras . On the left 
ankle is seen a triple nupura. Its importance is easily seen from the manner in which 
it is done. It must be mentioned here that the extra nupuras are seen prominently only 
here for the first time while in the bronzes that belong to later periods it becomes an 
invariable item of decoration. In the sculptures of the earlier periods it becomes an 
invariable item of decoration. In the sculptures of the earlier periods as for example 
the sculptures of the BigTemple at Tapjore, the Vasishthe£vara of Karundattangudi, 
the Virattanesvara of Kandiyur and the Nagesvawa temple of Kumbhakonam, this 
detail is not present. But that this feature had become more or less an invariable 
characteristic of the sculptures of this period is known from its presence in the 
sculptures of the temple at Gangaikondacholapuram, 1 e.g. the Chandesanugrahamurti. 

It may therefore be said that this detail was a significant contribution of the school of 
RSjendra I. 

Coming to the back view of the figure, the sira£-cakra is beautifully worked in the Fig. 172 
shape of a full-blown flower enclosed by a ring. From the central knob of it hangs an 
ornate tassel. The braided locks of hair are apparently developed. It is known not only 
from their heavy twist but also from their large number and close arrangement. The 
characteristic pendant hanging from below their braids is treated only in a sketchy 
fashion. This, together with its slanting position, is anotherpiece ef evidence for the 
date of the bronze. The beauty of the slender yqjnopauita is seen clearly from this side. 

Here it is seen in two thick strands of which the longer one bifurcates into two, just 
below the udararbandha. It is one of these two very think strands that goes beneath 
the loin-cloth. The details of this cloth are prominent here, especially the border. The 
treatment of the girdle is very intoreetipg, particularly the rodette-ehaped clasp seen 
in the top-most band. The long ornamental middle part of the bottom-meet band too 
is fine. 

1. YLA. Nilakanda Saatri, op. c it. pi. XXII, Fig. 67. 
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That the modelling of this bronze is definitely inferior is borne out by the manner 
in which the hips and the buttocks are done. The treatment of the legs too, is not so 
good and it supports the above remark. 

On the arms the bands of the keyuras are. tied in a beautiful knot, and the 
projecting bits of the vcyi-bandha are seen clearly from the side. 

The figure stands on a circular padmdsana. Its style when compared with the 
style of the same asana of a number of earlier bronzes, and especially with the asana 
of the Vatfakkuppanaiyur Rama, will be seen to be much inferior. The tenderness and 
realism met with in the earlier asanas have become rare here. The petals of the lower 
row are larger than those of the upper row. 

In spite of the above criticism the effect produced by the totality of the figure is 
nevertheless good, mainly because of the good proportions, delicate ornamentation, 
large size and beautiful posture. So, it may be said to be one of the best examples of 
the school and may be dated to about the end of the reign of RSjendra I. 

Fig. 173 The bronze representing Rajaman nar or Krishna from the same place as the above 

figure, is similar to that except for the following details. 

It has a jatarmakuta; its ornamentation is peculiar and it is delicately worked; the 
fillet is thick and it is shown in relief; earrings are not present; yajhopavita is single- 
stranded with beautiful waves in it; the shoulder ornament is very slender and its tip 
seems to bear beads; nagarvalaya type of keyuras with exquisitely worked heads 
decorate the arms; the left arm is in the posture of leaning against something; the end 
Fig. 174 of cloth hanging from the simharmukha is frilled. At the back of the most interesting 
detail is the^urls of hair arranged horizontally in eight tiers. An example of this type 
of hair-dressing has already been seen in the Kirata bronze (Fig. 156) from 
Radhanarasimhapuram as well as in the Chandikesvara from Semartgalam (Fig. 
160). As has been stated above while discussing the latter bronzes, this detail is a 
contribution of this school. The other interesting details are the knot of the fillet, the 
two rows of clusters of braided hair which has lost all its naturalism and has become 
almost conventionalised; the insignificant pendant shown in the same slanting 
position as in that of the above Rama; the fan-like end of cloth tucked at the middle of 
the waist above the girdle; the rosette-like clasp of the girdle and the close parallel 
lines enclosing geometric and floral designs of the gahnent. 
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In view of its being similar to the Rama in every other respect, there seems to be 
no doubt that this may also have been produced by the same sthapati who made the 
Rama. 

The Bhikshatana from Tiruvenkadu, Tai\jore District, now in the Tar\jore Art 
Gallery, may be taken up next. As has been said above, its date is fixed as 1048 A.D. 
from an inscription in the Siva temple in the village. This is the second bronze 
representing this deity that we examine here. 

The hair is dressed up in the fashion of kesarbhara with the ends of hair shown 
gracefully twisted behind while there is also a short conical jatQrmaku(a on the head. 
A skull in high relief* is displayed on it. A serpent and the crescent moon are shown 
respectively on the right and left wings of the kesa-bhcira. Fillet is Worked with tassels, 
and there is thick knob-like ornament in the centre probably representing a cular 
mani. Right ear is empty while the left ear shows a refined patrorkundala. The face 
is square and its treatment is beautiful. The depiction of the eyes is especially fine. 
The pendent ornament is seen on the right shoulder. But the necklets are treated in 
a novel way. Of the three necklaces, the middle one seems to be a kanthi made of 
svama. Here also the third necklace is a long hdra hanging far below. Th eyqjfopavita 
of this figure also shows two strands, like the Kalyanasundara. The figure is nude and 
there is nothing else on the waist except a serpent with raised hood which serves the 
purpose of a waist-band. Its hood is on the left side of the figure and the broad median 
loop formed of the body of the serpent is beautiful from the point of view of design and 
execution. Instead of the keyura with prongs, the nagorvalaya type of armlets are 
seen. The other usual ornaments including vqji-bandhas are present. The manner of 
disposing of the four arms is tasteful and the skillful joining of the additional arms 
speaks volumes about the perfection attained in this technique by the sthapati. The 
upper right hand holds gently the kettle-drum between its thumb and middle finger. 
The emblem held in the correspondinng left hand is missing. The lower right hand is 
in the posture of fondling the young deer which is shown jumping up to reach the 
fingers ol*this hand. The lower left hand holds a shallow cup. The legs are stout and 
a new ornament in the form of a band with a kihkini hanging from it in front is worn 
round the right and left calf. A few figures with nupuras adorning one of their legs have 
been examined above and they have been assigned to the last decade if reign of 
Rajendra I. The occurrence of the kinkini-tied band around the calf of this Bhikshatana 


Fig. 175 
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is extremely significant not only because it confirms our hypothesis but also because 

of this ornament becoming the proto-type for a similar ornament occurring in almost 

/ 

all the icons representing the various aspects of Siva of the subsequent periods. 

Fig. 170 At the back, the only noteworthy detail is the ornamental pendent from the neck. 

But the manner in which the hair is dressed is also interesting although its details are 
not clear. That its form is quite different from that of the TirunamanallurBhikshatana 
is obvious, and this shows clearly the freedom ei\joyed by the sthapatis of ancient times 
in the matter of depicting the various details of an icon. The animal accompanying the 
deity is equally well finished, and its treatment is tender and delicate. As is 
characteristic of the bronzes of this period the modelling of this bronze is rather heavy 
which makes the figure look stunted. Nevertheless, both as a fine study of a nude 
figure and as one said to be dated, this bronze is an extremely useful specimen of the 
art. 

Fig. 177 The second Vishnu from Paruttiyur may be assigned to the same period to which 

the above bronze is assigned. A striking feature of this bronze is its slender modelling. 

Besides, its face is of the protruding type. It has a slightly stunted kirita, the close- 

fitting garment, the sash with narrow loop and a beautiful gadd. The emblems are 

ornate and there is a pendent ornament on each shoulder. As has been seen in the 

other Srinivasa and Vishnu figures, this figure also has a chain with a pendant 

hanging in between the legs. The arms and legs are beautifully modelled as also the 
% 

padmasana. Its smooth finish makes it look like an early work. In view of the 
developed features like the protruding face this bronze may be assigned to about the 
middle of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 178 Here may be added the bronze said to represent the king Narasinga- 
munaiyadaraiyar 1 from Tirunamanallur in South Arcot District. Its style is seen to be 
nearly identical with that of the above discussed Rama, Rajamannar and Vishnu. But 
here the modelling is worse than in the other. This is, especially noticed in the uncouth 
manner of depicting the shoulders and hips. The defective waist has resulted in the 
unnatural posture of tl^e legs which are otherwise modelled well. Regarding its 
identifications word may be said. In view of the fact that no image of a man is endowed 
with a kinta-makuta as is seen in this, it may not represent the chief. On the other 

1. K.A. Nilakanda Saatri, op. oil., pp. 406,' 727; Fig. 36. 
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hand from the characteristic poses of the hands, coupled with other decorative details, 
its affinity to the Rama figures like the one discussed above is close. It may therefore 
be a representation of that prince of princes. 


The seated Buddha 1 attended by N5gar&jas from Nagapattinam may be said to 
belonging to about this time. It has been dealt with adequately by Mr. T.N. 
Ramachandran on pp.46-46 of his book. 2 

It is necessary to point out that though the flame of the head of the Buddha appers 
to be three-tongued yet on close examination there is no doubt that this feature has 
evolved further from that of the smaller standing Buddha from the same place (Fig. 
152). Though the modelling and the median loop of the uttariya tied round the waists 
of the Nagarajas may suggest an early date for the composition, the ornate kanthls 
numbering more tha'n three, the evolved A \arandormakutas, the short patrarkundalas, 
the comparatively short arms, the slightly protruding faces etc. of these figures are 
proof enough to show that the date of the piece is about the middle of the 11th century 
A.D. 


The last two words of the description are all that give us an idea of Mr. 
Ramachandran’s opinion about the date of the bronze. By ‘Late Chola’ he must mean 
the period between 1100-1350 A.D., a division of the duration of the historical periods 
of South India propounded by Mr. Jouvean Dubreuil which has been adopted more or 
less as the workingbasis by Mr. Ramachandran too as its evident from his defining the 
late Chola period as lying between 1070 and 1250 A.D. in his book (p. 54). 

If this is so, the period being too long, there is the necessity to specify the plausible 
sub-division of this period to which this bronze may be assigned. This has not been 
done. Even supporting that Mr. Ramachandran has meant the earliest of the 
beginning phase of this period, owing to the stylistic affinities of the details of this 
bronze to the bronzes described above that attribution will be late by a few decades. 
This is known from the style of the figure itself and hence we have assigned it.to the 
period under discussion. A significant historical^ fact may be mentioned here. It 
pertains to the building of a Buddhist vihQra at Nagapattinam by the Sailendra king 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, Nagapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, pl.I. 

2. See also Aiyappan and P.R. Srinivasa n, Story of Buddhism with special reference to South India. 
pp. 95-97, Pig. 26; and The Art of India and Pahieta, pp. 77-78, pi. 60, Pig. 331. 
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Maravijayottungavarman of Sumatra about the beginning of the 11th Century, for 
which villages were granted by Riyareya I, the endowment being confirmed latter on 
by his son Rtyendra I. 1 2 It may be reasonable to expect that it was the sponsors of this 
noble project of the building of the vihara or their immediate successors that may have 
arranged to provide the vihhra with beautiful utsavarvigrahas (processional images) 
such as the Buddha under discussion. In fact of all the bronzes of the 11th century, 
this is easily one of the best. The style of the bronzes of the 12 th century being different 
from that of the bronzes of the 11th century and this Buddha being more akin in style, 
as mentioned above, to bronzes noticed above, the date assigned to it by us seems to 
be more or less reasonable. In the circumstances the 13th Century date given to it in 
The Art of India and Pakistan (p. 77) requires to be changed. 

✓ 

. 180 The bronze representing Kannappanayanar* the hunter saint of Saivism from 
Tiruvalangadu may be said to belong to about the same period to which the above 
Buddha is assigned. It is 60 cm high. The figure stands in abhahga posture on an 
indistinctly worked padmasana. Its youthful features are in accordnace with the 
tradition that Kannappa was a young prince of hunters at the time he became the 
saint. The hands are in afijali pose. The headdress is of the kesa-bandha type and it 
is decorated with peacock^ fethers. In the place where a patfa is usually seen, a series 
of small clusters of hair are seen, probably intended as kitilarkuntalas as seen in a 
number of figures especially of women. 

The face is intresting. It distinctly projects in front; a characteristic which has 
been seen in some of the male figures. It is interesting to note that the face of the 
Apasmara Purus ha figure seen under the foot of Natesa from Tiruvalangadu* is also 
of this type. Moreover the faces of the portraits of Sola-ma-devi (Fig. 168) and 
Kulottunga III (Fig. 242) found in the temple at Kalahasti, a place not far from 
Tiruvalangadu are also of this type. It seems th&t this was a facial developed locally 
in the chittoor District in ancient times. Another interesting thing" about the face is 
that while the nose is natural is tically depicted, the eyes and eye-browB are indicated 
by lines just as in the case of Natela from the same place. This does not mean that 
these bronzes are late.* For, in spite of this, the expression on the face is beautiful just 
because of the handling of the other details deftly. In the case of later bronzes the 
manner of depicting the eys etc., by lines produces a jarring effect because of the 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, op. tit, pp. 15-17. 

2. Catalogue, p. 133. 
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deterioration in workmanship of other details. Lips are also extremely life-like and the 
feeling expressed by them in combination with that of the eyes is one of child-like 
innocence which was the special quality of the youthful saint. There are short but wide 
patrorkundalas in the ears. 

The perfection of modelling and proportions is apparent in the torso of the figure; 
and the restrained decorative embellishment of this part invests it with a classical 
quality. The neck is smooth and rounded. The lines of the sides are beautiful and 
pleasing. The nippes are simple but natural. The rosary of beads which long and 
hanging in a broad loop is noteworthy for its simplicity of workmanship and graceful 
sway. For its small size, the shoulders of the figure are done suggesting vigour, quite 
appropriate to the theme. The slender and tapering modelling of arms met with in the 
TiruvSlangadu Natesa characterises the arms of this figure also. This is especially 
seen in the depiction of the upper arms and the fingers. A beaded bracelet is seen on 
each wrist. The manner in whichthe anjali pose is executed is superb and this has 
added tremendously to the beauty of the whole figure. 

As in nearly all the bronzes of this school, in this bronze also the hips are not 
emphasised but the sthapatis of the period seem to have been great adepts in the 
depiction of the abhahga posture which requires a slight bend at one of the hips which, 
while continuing the line of the side down the thigh and leg to the end of the big toe, 
keeps its flow rhythmic and beautiful. This figure remarkably illustrates the capacity 
of its maker in this respect too. The designing and delineation of the costume which 
“consists of a loin-cloth, covered in front with a short apron, the latter secured by a 
girdle” are not only tasteful but also quite in keeping with the quality of workmanship 
of the entire figure. The girdle consists of three beaded bands and two simple ones 
which are shown alternately. This decoration has been finished in a splendid manner 
with the addition of a slightly wavy thread with a pendant tied to its tip shown on each 
thigh'. The apron shows a thin border. “A dagger hangs from the gridle at the proper 
right side.” The treatment of the legs is also as beautiful as that of the upper part. 
However, the emphasis laid on the knee-caps has disturbed to some extent the 
otherwise perfect flow of the lines that compose the legs. Nevertheless their exquisite 
proportions and fine posture prove the fact that the bronze is a masterpiece. The 
simple ru^ic chapals worn on the feet are interesting. The gracefulness of the figure 
is clearly seen from the back view. Details to be noted specialy in this side, are the back 


Fig. 181 
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side of the headgear, the modelling of the torso, thecarmambara (animal hide serving 
as cloth) which reveals underneath the loin-cloth with its folds indicated by closely 
incised lines, and the beautiful stance. 

The padmasana of this bronze has the usual form but few details are worked on 
it. In spite ot this, its form is akin to that of a number of bronzes of this period and of 
the earlier periods as for instance that of the Gar>e£a from VelSnkanni (Fig. 119). 

. 182 The next bronze that seems to come immediately after the above is the Chandikesvara 
from Tiruvelvikkudi in the Taryore District. At the first glance itself its classical 
qualities will impress a beholder. According to the traditions of the school of R&jendra 
I, th ejatarmakutay as eveiy one of the other details, is treated in a refined manner. 
There is the flower, here much atrophied, on top. The pronged ornament in front is 
sketchy but it is decorated with festoons. Above this ornament, are seen two series of 
clusters of hair one above the other. The patta over the forehead is decorated with 
festoons. The face is round and its treatment reminds one of the face of Chandikesvara 
from Velarikanni (Fig. 121) or of the Vishnu (Fig. 123) from Peruntottam. Theearsare 
empty. The expression on the face suggests serenity. 

There are three necklaces of which the middle one is broad and dcorated with a 
series of small bud-like things. The yajfujpavha is three-stranded; but it is comparatively 
thin. The udararbandha is also simple. The treatment of the torso is almost similar 
to that of the Kannappanayanar examined above and is therefore beautiful. The 
shoulders too are worked in a beautiful manner. The shoulder ornament is seen on the 
right side only. The hair that falls on top of either shoulder is only suggested, not boldly 
treated. The pronged keyuras on the arms show festoons. At the elbows are seen 
simple bands without the projecting bit. Three stiff bangles adorn each wrist. The 
modelling of the armsis exquisite and their proportions defeat comparison. The hands 
in afyali pose, hold between them a rosary of beads. 

The hips are subdued; but the thighs and the legs are not only of good proportions 
but are treated in a soft and refined manner. Emphasis on the knee-caps is seen here 
also; but it is kept within bounds so that the beauty of the legs is not marred. The loin¬ 
cloth is simple and its border is indicated by a pair of thin grooves. The waist-band and 
the sashes too are simple. The simha-mukha clasp is not ornate and it does not show 
the usual threads emanating from its head. The padmasana is circular and beautiful; 
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but its petals show the marginal lines more prominency and farther from the 

« 

periphery. The two rows of them have been equally emphasised. Thus in every respect 
this bronze seems to be a good specimen of the school of Rajendra I. It may be dated 
to about the beginning of the third quarter of the 11th century. 

An interesting group of Tripurantaka with Tripurasundan of small size about 45 Fig- 183 
cm high from Idumbavanam in the Tai\jore District may also be assigned to this 
period. It is locally called Sargunanathasvami. But iconogrphically the above 
identification seems to be called for. It may appear to be Umasahita. If so, the lower 
hands of Siva must be in poses of varada, abhaya and ahuya-varada poses. They are 
not seen in this feiva and therefore this group does not represent Umasahita. It may 
be said that as the same hands of Siva are in the posture of holding a ulna, this Siva 
may represent Vinadhara. No doubt if there was the figure offeiva alone, then it may 
be said to represent that aspect of the Lord. We have said above while discussing the 
Tripurantaka from the Big Temple, Tai\jore, that when figures of Siva with hands in 
poses as in the present case are accompanied by figures of Uma then there can be little 
doubt that they represent Tripurantaka because feiva.in none of his Dakshinamurti 
forms seems to be accompanied by his consort. Hence our identificationof this group 
as Tripurantaka. 

The striking thing about this group is its peculiar modelling. The treatment of 
Siva is remarkably similar to that of the Tripurantaka (Fig. 142) from MSyuram 
examined above. But here the stomach has become narrower. In the figure of 
Tripurasundari the contraction of the stomach is so much that it does not at all seem 
to exist. Apart from this, the treatment of the arms of both the figures is in the same 
pepculiar style. The reason for this disproportionate treatment of these parts 
compared with the good proportions of other parts and the beautiful features of the 
face is not known. It must, however, be stated here that these bronzes do not seem to 
have lost any of their artistic qualities despite this defect. This is something 
noteworthy and does credit to the maker of this group who while emphasising a 
particular element of a form has carefully managed to prevent ugliness from entering 
into either the individual figures or the group. Let us now examine each figure briefly. 

feiva stands in the dvi-bhahga pose. The jatGrmakuta on the head shows the 
pronged ornament prominently. The Dbtura flower and the cobra are the other detai Is 
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which are clear. The patta is broad and worked. The face is round and its features are 
naturalistic; and the expression is serene. The right ear is empty and a simple 
patrakundala adorns the left ear. Two kantfus are seen on the neck. The lower one 
is broad and shows a series of pendants. The yqjfiopavita is not quite distinct and its 
knot is seen in the middle of the chest. The udararbandha is thick. The shoulders show 
the ornamented strand of hair on them as well as the pendants hanging, in front, on 
either side. The manner in which the arms are attached to the torso is almost similar 
to that seen in the Tripu ran taka from Mayflram (Fig. 142). The fore-arms are 
eapecailly very slender and short. Pronged keyuras are seen on the arms and a set of 
three usual valayas is seen on each wrist. Elbow ornament of the beaded type, without 
the projecting bit is seen. Parasu and deer are in the upper hands and the lower hands 
are in the kataka pose. 

The loin-cloth consists of short drawers and their borders get a slight emphasis. 
The waist-bands and the hanging median ends are interesting. Here the simha- 
mukha is not seen. The style of the legs is akin to that of Kannappanayanar (Fig. 180) 
from Tiruvalahga<Ju. 

The figure of Tripurasundari has also quite a few interesting details. First of all, 

for the age of this group of bronzes, the height of this figure including its headdress is 

Tather too much. The height of such images does not usually reach beyond the 

shouolder level of the male figures of the groups. The headdress of this figure is a jatd- 

makuta and its is somewhat similar to that Parvati of the Kalyanasundara group (Fig. 

140) from Tirvelvikkudi discussed above. The treatment of the face is superb. There 

are makara-kundalas in the ears but the heads of makaras are affixed to the shoulders 
• • 

which rather peculiar. A very broad kanthl, a mangalya-sutra and channavira are 

seen on the torso. The breasts are full but not so beautiful. Shoulder ornaments are 

seen on both sides. The arms are similar in treatment to the arms of&iva. But the 

elbow ornaments are interesting because of their big fan-shaped projecting bits. A 

# 

series of bangles of the type met with in the Parvati of the Kalyanasundara group (Fig. 
140) from Tiruvelvikkudi is seen on each wrist. The garment reaches to the ankles and 
its end, seen between the legs, is shown frontally so that it almost covers the space 
between the legs. The festoons are wise and beautifully arranged. The other end of 
the garment tucked up at the left side of the waist is treated nicely. This figure too 
stands only in dvi-bhahga pose. 
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These figures stand on separate and incompletely worked circular padmasanas 
which are moulded together with the bhadrasans which is simple. There are the usual 
spikes on either side of it to receive the prabhci Though small, this group is thus 
interesting as it exemplifies a mature loccal style which combines in itself elements of 
the folk style with those of highly refined one. This group has however been included 
here on acount of the predominance of the (Jualities of the refined style of the period 
of Rajendra I, and it may be assigned to the beginning of the third quarter of the 11th 
century. 

A group of Vishnu and Bhudevi only (Sridevi is missing) now in the Government ^ 
Museum, Pudukkottai may, on grounds of style, considered at this place. Particularly 
interesting is the fact that the style of these images too is a mixed one which is similar 
to that of the above mentioned group. 

The kirita of Vishnu has become high, conical and ornate and the band round the 
bottom of the kirita is thick and ornate. The face is not quite well executed although 
its features are clear. Slight projection of the face is seen. The expression is one of 
wonder. A single broad kanthi is on the neck. The yajhopavita is three-stranded. One 
of them is very short and the other two swing to right running almost parallel to the 
waist. From the point where they take a turn, starts a thread which goes under the 
garment and comes out again on the right legjust above pTtdasara. The udarabandha 
is fiat and shown festoon decoration on it. The modelling of the torso is somewhat 
imperfect. A shoulder ornament of archaic type is seen in front on either side. Besides, 
the usual stmads of hair with flowers are also seen on each shoulder, keyuras with 
festoon are seen. Bes ides, there is the elbow omaifient of the simpler type. The sahkha 
and cakra are also simple, and they are decorated with flames, the former with three 
and the later with five. They are held between the first two fingers. Much store was 
set on these by some scholrs. But their development being erratic they are given only 
so much attention as they deserve in our discussion which is based on not one or two 
isolated details alone, but ont he whole gamut of them. The lower right hand which 
is in abhaya pose has a stalk-like thing on its palm. This is probably the stalk of the 
lotus. It may here be recalled the occurence of a similar motif in the Madras Museum 
Vishnu No. 2 (Fig. 25). The other hand holds thegocfci which shows a number of bands 
on them and its style is quite more evolved than that of th egodS of the smaller Vishnu 
from Paruttiyur (Fig. 177). 
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The garment is depicted in an interesting manner. The folds are suggested by 
projecting grooved parallel lines. In between two of them floral and geometric 1 
designs are seen. The border of the garment too is thick and unnaturaly jutting out. 
The waist-band is ornamented and the simha-mukha clasp has become extremely 
unnatural. From its mouth hangs a narrow cylindrical loop which goes over a flat sash 
from which hang festoons and tassles. The characteristic chain witty a knob in the 
middle is seen hanging down from the median loop. Besides, a pair of short tassels 
with (Minted tips are seen on either thigh. The loops and bows are ornate, and one of 
the two ends is much shorter than the other. 

Thepadmhaanaon which the figure stands is quite beautiful and the petals are 
delineated in a reaslistic manner. Yet the importance given to the upper row is 
characteristic of the art of this period. As in early bronzes, the spikes are attached to 
this asana itself. 

Bhudevi has a high karanda -makuta with a number of circular karandas 
arranged one over the other with comparatively little space between two of them. Its 
workmanship as well as that of the ornament is beautiful. The ears do not bear any 
ornaments. The treatment of the face is similar to that of Vishnu, and this is 
particularly evident in such features as small mouth and short nose. The expression 
is, however, one of subdued joy. Three kanthlsand a mdiigalyorsutra are seen on the 
neck. Neither channavira nor yajnopamta is seen. The torso is not quite well done. 
The lines of the sides show ugly curves. The breasts too have not been depicted in a 
competent manner. Both shoulders have the pendent ornaments which are in three 
strands. The other decoration is also there on them. The modelling of the arms is not 
good and this is noticeable especially in the left arm of which the bend as well as 
proportions are quite below the mark. The decorative details of the arms are 
interesting. The vqji-bandha is quite prominent and its fan-wise projecting bit is 
noteworthy. It is seen on both arms. The bangle series on the wrists are useful for 
comparison with similar ones seen in the bronzes dealt with above. Here, however, at 
the head of the series is a kahkana with a deeply protruding part in it. 

The garment is in the same style as that of Vishnu. At the waist, just below the 
navel, the usual cup-shaped depression has become much narrower here. Two broad 
sashes with shallow median loops arevseen on the waist. Above them are two or more 
waist-cords, with a simple knot in front. From above this starts one end of the garment 
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which is shown flowing on the right side. It has also the floral decorations on it. From 
the loops hangs the other end of the garment which has covered the space between the 
legs leaving not even so much space as is found in the Tripurasundari figure discussed 
above. Above this flat end is seen a long chain with big links tipped by a heart-like 
design. This is quite an interesting detail not met with in such a prominent way in 
figures of goddesses, examined above. Starting from the same point as the chain are 
triple-stranded tassels with knob-like tips seen beautifully curving on the thighs. A 
nupura, beside a pddasara, is seen on each ankle. This is also noteworthy because in 
none of the female figures discussed above this detail was seen except in the devi 
figures of the Srinivasa group (fig.99) from Sirupanaiyur. In the bronzes belongingto 
subsequent periods the nupura becomes an invariable item of decoration. Hence its 
significance. The asana of this figure has not come down. 


From the manner in which the model ling and decorative details of both the figures 
are worked, it is quite evident that the sthapati was imbued with the ideas of traditions 
of folk-art also, although he had not allowed them to ride over the traditions of the 
refined art. Coming as it does from Pudukottai which had been a centre of activities 
of a school of art which had to its credit the fnagnificent sculptures and the temples of 
Kodumbalur, and the murals of Sittannavasal, this group of Vishnu naturally shows 
strong local influence. But the fact that this was done during the time of Choja 
suprematy is also apparent from the style of a majority of details especially those of 
Vishnu. They may be assigned to the same period as the above. 

After this, the Chandikesvara from Belur requires to be taken up for study on Fig. 185 
account of its style. Already we have examined a bronze from the same place, namely 
the Vinadhara (Fig.56). It was found to be an early figure. Here the modelling of the 
figure is characteristic of the period. The part comprising the shoulders and chest is 
comparatively broad and this, taken together with the narrower waist region, gives an 
impression that the torso is not quite proportionate as in the above discussed Vishnu. 
Compared to other Chandikesvaras here the headdress is significantly different. 

While in the otherbronzes the headresses are done quite in keeping with the modelling 
of the whole figure here it is comparatively elongated and does not seem to fit the head 
quite naturally. There is no third eye either. A strand of hair hangs on either shoulder 
in the place of the pendant and looped string met with in the other Chandikesvaras. 

This is a general characteristic of the art of this period. These slight differences 
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notwithstanding, it is a fine figure in other respects especially for the smooth lines and 
realistic facial features. The headdress is a kesa-bandha or jatarmakuta of which the 
top shows the end of hair fallingin two sets coveringthe top knot. The face is somewhat 
elongated and the eyes and nose are treated with understanding and skill. There are 
two necklets, udara-bandha, sacred thread, loin-cloth, three bands of sash, nSga- 
valaya type of armlets , a pair of wristlets and an anklet shown high up on each leg. 
Their workmanship is simple and the last mentioned detail is noteworthy as it is a 
characteristic of bronzes of this period. Elbow ornament with a simple projecting knot 
is also present here which is to be noted. While the previous Chandikesvara is in ahjali 
here the right hand is held up against the chest in the mudrti, called ardh-atyali and 
the left hand holds the axe. This novelty is a welcome one from the point of view of art. 
It is interesting from the point of view of iconography also because the variety of 
postures in which figures are shown suggest that there did not exist any very definite 
ii\juections or rules regarding the representation of this saint at this time. 

The loin-cloth is simpler here than in the previous example. Its borders are 
indicated by lines and it is otherwise plain. But the hanging end of cloth seen between 
the legs is noteworthy. The workmanship of the axe is distinctly more evolved than 
that of the other Chandikeivaras discussed above. The figure stands on a circular 
3*a/ia (it is not clear whether it is a padmasana or not) on a high square bhadrasana. 
The moudlings of the latter asana are also apparently developed. 

The catalogue has only two lines of description of this. The second line says: “A 
very simple image with slightly projecting elbow ornaments which clearly marks it as 
an image of Chola type* (ibid., p.130). And there this has been taken as the basis for 
the study of other Chandikesvara figures. As has been said above, the features of this 
are certainly more developed than those of the bronzes discussed above. Hence this 
may be assigned to about the third quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

. 18a. The bronze statue of a king* 64 cm high from Kandarakottai, Cuddalore Taluk, 
South Arcot District, may be said to be another example of this school. First of all kinta 
is strikingly similar to that of Rflma from Valarpuram (Fig. 171) its necklaces and 
armlets are similar to those of the bronzes of this school dealt with above. The loin- 


1. Catalogue, p. 188; T.O. Aravamathan, op. eit., Pig. 19 
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cloth shows closely “Wrinkled folds” and its edges are prominent. The uttaAya is tied 
with a graceful knot in front and a pair of pendent ends are seen on either side. The 
other interestingdetail is the rosaries of beads held between the hand in anjali pose, 
the like of which has not been met with in earlier bronzes. That the bronze is of the 
school is borne out by the angular treatment of the elbows and by the presence of a 
thick anklet on the left leg. This latter ornament, as has been seen above, has become 
a distinguishing feature of a majority of images since Rajendra Fa time. Its erect 
posture is in the style ofVishnu bronzes; and the workmanship of the leg3, which taper 
beautifully and are proportionate, adds charm to the posture. 

The padLmhsana of this bronze is of the usual type and the marginal lines of the 
petals are distinctly seen although their tips are not prominent. The asana is seen on 
a simple square bhadrdsana which has on either side a pair of rings. 

From the above description jt will be seen that this is a good specimen of the art 
of bronzes of this school. As regards its identification Mr.T.G. Aravamuthan has said 
that it represented a local chief (op.cit., p.42) but the authors of the Catalogue have 
said that “it is presumably the Choja King Madhurantaka, who is said by local 
tradition to have built the temple where it was found” (p.138). They, however, opined 
that they had not been able to identify the king (p.49). But now the situation is slightly 
better. It is known that the title of Madhurantaka was borne by a number of Cho|a 
kings and princes, namely Parantaka I, 1 Sundara Chola, 2 Rajendra I, 1 and 
Madhurantaka, son ofVirarajendra. 4 Of these, on grounds of style, this bronze cannot 
be said to belong to either of the former two kings. On the other hand, the style of the 
bronze, being characteristic of bronzes of the school of Rajendra I, and that the temple 
where it was found is said to have been built by a Madhurantaka who may be either 
Rajendra I was a great builder of temples and it was during his period, as during his 
father’s, portraits in metal, of royal persons came to be made frequently and placed in 
temples as testified to by the bronze figures ofSola-ma-devi discussed above. But this 
figure being in a slightly more evolved style, it may be a representation of Rajendra 
I made during his successor’s time. According to us the school of Rajendra I extends 
upto about 1075 A.D. It may therefore be said that this bronze may have been done 

1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The CdUu. (1955), p. 122. 

2. IbuL, pp. 140, 145. 

3. Ibid., pp. 202, 206. 

4. Ibid., p. 267. 
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during the time of made the ruler of Tondaimandalam about 1065 AD. by Virarajendra, 
the temple may have been built by him to which he presented the bronze in question. 
But in view of the fact that this person was not probably powerful on account of his not 
being really the son of VirarSjendra as doubted by Prof. Sastri 1 it is likely that neither 
the bronze nor the temple was due to-him, although they belong to this period; but a 
rpore satisfactory solution of this question will require further on-the-spot examination 
of the temple and of the other bronzes returned to the villages. 3 

187 Another interesting bronze of about the same period is the seated eight-armed 
goddess, ht. with prabha , 75 cm, called Mahishasura-mardanl by the authors of the 
Catalogue (p.121) from Turaikkadu, Tanjore District. In view of the fact that the 
demon shown on the pedastal is not but buffalo-headed, he may be taken as the other 
demon Nisumbha who was also destroyed by the goddess. If this is so, then this image 
may be taken to represent NilumbhasudanI as well. This is however a minor point so 
far as the bronze is concerned. The real importance of this bronze lies in the fact that 
though it shows an eight-armed figure, there is no faltering present in the portraiture 
of the arms. On the contrary the manner of depiction of these arms has made the 
authors of the Catalogue say that it is an “image portraying considerable vigour” 
(p.121). They have also given as usual a succinct description of this bronze on p.121 
of the Catalogue and they say in regard to its chronological position that it is “probably 
belongingor closely allied to the group of images of chola type.” We would like however 
to say that on grounds of style, it may be assigned to the middle or end of the third 
quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

The most noteworthy details of this remarkable figure are its realistically done 
circular kesa-bhara, the marvellous manner of showing the disposition of the arms on 
either side, the full and realistically depicted breasts with a nagarkuca-bandha above 
them, the fine modelling of the limbs and the torso, the highly appropriate gestures of 
hand and postures of the legs, the restrained decorative embellishments and above all 
the raudrarcum-scmmya expression. The broad prabha with perforated pattern and 
six festoons hanging from the bottom of its apex and fringed with seventeen flames, 
all three-tongued except the one at the apex which is five-tongued, is an interesting 
one as an embellishment for the bronze and is also important as it serves as a 
significant piece of evidence for the date of the bronze. 


1. Ibid., p. 267. 

2. Catalogue, p. 49. 
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The bronze representing&iva alone of the Kalyana sundara 1 group from Tiruvottiyur 
near Madras, shows features which necessitate its examination next. A glance at it 
gives one an impression that it is a remarkable specimen and ancient too. This is due 
to its fine proportions, restrained decoration and beautiful stance. 

In spite of these qualities, the manner in which the limbs are modelled, with s trees 
and emphasis on angular features, such as is evident from the unnatural projection of 
the forearms and of the upper arms from the elbows, the stiffness of the fingers, the 
ornate parasu and the large number of sashes shown in an indistinguishable way 
round the waist. All these characteristics will be found to be significantly at variance 
with the ones of the Kalyanasundara from Tiruvelvikkudi (Fig. 140) examined above 
and much more so from those of a similar group (Fig. 120) from Tiruvenkadu. The 
padmasana is worked well. On grounds of style, it may be assigned to the end of the 
school of Rajendra I. 

The bronze representing the devi of this group is apparently very ornate and does 

/ . 

not therefore seem to be the original figure that went the Siva. 

The foregoing examination of the bronzes attributed to the school of Rigendra I, 
shows unmistakably several significant points bearing on the progress of the art of 
bronzes during the greater part of the 11th century A.D. While maintaining the level 
of excellence of the school of Raj araja I, this school has also contributed quite a few new 
details not met with in the specimens of bronzes of earlier periods, but which became 
an invariable feature of bronzes of the subsequent periods. The most noteworthy 
detail of this kind is the depiction of Gahgh on th ejatds of Natesa images. AmongBt 
others, mention may be made of the tier-wise arrangement of curls of hair of the jatdr 
mak uta of such bronzes are representing Chai)<Jikesvara and R^jamannar or Krishna 
and the introduction of nupuras besides padasaras, even in the male figures. 

A remarkable contribution made by this school is making of portraits of royal 
persons or persons of noble descent. The practice of making images of saints and seers 
seems to have become more popular during this period. 

The existence of bronzes representing not only gods and goddesses ofVaishnavism 
and Saivism but also of Buddhism is proof positive for the fact that royal patronage 

1. C. Sivaramamurti, Geographical . Iconography, pi. XXX, Pig. B. 


Fig. 188 
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was extended to all the religions. But even here the majority of the examples being 
Saivite images, there is little doubt that it was Saivism that received greater 
encouragement than the other religions. The excellent bronze seated Buddha from 
Nagapattinam (Fig. 179) and the Rama from Sundraperumal-kovil (Fig. 171) show, 
however, that in so far as the style of art was concerned the sthapatis of these bronzes 
were following the same traditions as the stapatis who produced the Kalyanasundara 
(Fig. 140) from Tiruvelvikkudi or the Natesa from the Tiruv&langa^u (Fig. 164). 

Several images of this school are large and solid and this brings out the fact that 
the prosperity ushered in during thetimeofRajarajal was continued unabated during 
his son's time also. Moreover the existence of bronzes in such far off places as 
Tiruvottiyur in Tondaimandalam, Belur in Salem District and Kalahasti and Chittoor 
District indicated that the prosperity was widespread so that the arts and crafts 
flourished all over the country. 

A word about the style of the bronzes of this school may be said here. While the 
previous school has evolved more or less a uniform style, a few regional varieties of this 
school are apparent, as exemplified by the Tripurilntaka group from Idubavanam and 
the Vishnu group from Puukkottai. Whether these influenced the semi-folk and folk 
styles, examples of which will be dealt with below, cannot be said. Anyway the 
traditions of the folk style seem to have had some connection or other with the regional 
styles of Rajendra Fs school. 

This brings to a close the examination of the development of the art of bronzes 
during the early Chola period which, according to us starts from about 910 A.D. and 
ends about 1075 AJ). It would have become clear by now that the art reached the 
zenith of its development during the first half of this period and it was successfully 
maintained during the second half. This was evident not only from the technical 
excellence and artistic qualities of the various examples but also from the variety of 
themes chosen for depiction. Some of the themes, as for instance R3ma group and 
Natesa, were perfected during this period and they remained ever since as models for 
work of their kind producing during subseuent periods. It was during this period such 
novel themes as the Nayanmars and royal persons came to be represented through the 
art of bronzes also, a practice which was continued vigorously in the subsequent 
periods. In regard to the details of individual items, a progressive elaboration of them 
could be discerned which is especially noticeable in the examples of the last phase of 
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this period. It paved the way for the gradual deterioration of the aesthetic qualities 
of the art. On the whole, however, among the bronzes that may be attributed to this 
period a great majority are undoubtedly great masterpieces of which quite a number 
can be said to rank with the best examples of sculpture belonging to any country of any 
period in the world. The Natesa from Tiruvalarigadu (Fig. 164), the Rama from 
Paruttiyur (Fig.90) and Vadakkuppanaiyur (Fig. 96), the Vrishabhavahana (Fig. 128) 
from Tiruvenkadu and the H&lahala Lokesvara (Fig. 102) from Kadri are amongst 
them. Never before or after this period was achievd in this field of creative activity an 
eminence of this kind characterised by originality of conception and brilliance of 
execution. The credit for this, no doubt, goes to the people of the period who extended 
a warm reception to men of genius and original ideas, but it is not a little due to their 
leaders namely the kings of the period amongst whom the three most important were 
Viranarayana Madiraikonda Parantaka, Sivapadasekhara Arulmolivarman Rajaraja 
and Panditavatsala Gangaikonda Rajendra. When we speak of these great men of 
action as contibuting greatly to the promotion of this art, it goes without saying that 
their actions were as a rule based on the advices of the great men of thought and 
spiritual eminence such as Nambi Andar Nambi, Karuvur Devar and Nathamuni. It 
may be mentioned, in passing, that the distinction achieved by the noble men of this 
period in this field may be taken to serve as a measure for the evaluation of the the 
progress achieved by the people in other walks of life too. 

BRONZES OF LATER CHOLA PERIOD 

The examples of the art to be examined below belong to the period from about the 
last quarter of the 11th Century A.D. till about the end of the 13th century. It 
commences with the rule of Kulotturiga Chola I and ends with that of Rajendra III 
whose rule came to a close about A.D. 1279. Though this kingand his predecessor were 
weak and the rule was very much circumscribed by the power especially of the 
Paijdyas who we nearly supreme in South India during almost the whole of the 13th 
century A.D. with the exception of the first two decades of the century upto which the 
rule of Kulotuhga Chola HI extended, yet the traditions of art and crafts of the whole 
of Tamil-nad as well as the northern part of Ceylon were more or less the same till 
about the end of the century. Hence for the sake of convenience we call the whole 
period as later Chola. 
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Although there was gradual decline of power of the ruling dynasty, so far as the 
cultural matters were concerned, the pace of progress set during the early Chola period 
was maintained. This was again due to the combined efforts of both the rulers and 
their advisers. If there were great Scary as like Nambi Andar Nambi and great 
Siddhas like Karuvur Devar to guide the king like RajarSja I, there were the great 
teachers like Ramaniyacarya and Sekkilar, and inspired poets like Kamban and 
Ottakkuttan to give counsel to the kings of the later Chola Period. Owing to the fact 
that the acaryas and the poets revelled in the exposition of the various religions and 
that the art and crafts too were as usual devoted to the religous purposes, most of the 
examples of the art of bronzes are also religious in character. It is known that the 
acaryas and other leaders of though of this period introduced quite a few new theories 
in their exposition of the tenets and principles of the different forms of Hinduism. 
Consequently, the arts of this period began to make use of these new themes not met 
with in earlier periods or introduced some significant detail to an image of a deity 
which was not found in such images of earlier periods. Owing to the increased religious 
activities and the building of a large number of temples, the production of metal 
images also increased in leaps and bounds. While they made innumerable bronzes, 
the sthapati is of the period naturally became great adepts in the technique of this art, 
which is clearly exemplified by the bronzes. When emphasis was laid on number, size 
and technique the quality of the products naturally declined, as will be seen in the 
examples of bronzes to be dealt with below. However, the existence of quite a number 
of fine specimens belonging to this period shows the unbroken continuance of the 
ancient traditions of art. 

In view of the fact that during this period were produced innumerable bronzes of 
which only a small number is dealt with here, it is considered safe not to classify them 
kingor school-wise as has been done in the case of the bronzes of the early Chola period; 
but it is proposed to study them in a general way assigning, on the basis mostly of style, 
each or a group of them to a period to which they might have belonged, as has been done 
above. 
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One of the earliest examples of the later Chola period is the Somaskanda, ht.50 cm Fig. 189 

from Nidur, 1 District. It antiquity has been well recognised by the authors of the 
Catalogue: They say: “The treatment of this image, especially the necklaces and faces, 
clearly mark it as of Chola type, in spite of the absence of the projecting elbow 
ornament.” It must be stated that this ornament, though present in a number of 
bronzee examined above, do not seem to have been an invariable feature. Several 
bronzes, especially of male figures which we have discussed, are without it as in many 
others it is shown only as an insignificant band round the elbow. It is to be mentioned 
here that in an Umflsahita group though this ornament is absent in the f3iva figure, 
it is present in the Uma figure. It is interesting to not that good many specimens of 
the art of this period representing group like this are characterised by this feature. 

Regarding the date of this group, the manner of their referring to it as “clearly of chola 
type” unmistakably suggests the idea of the authors of the Catalogue that this is to be 
assigned to the early Chola times. If they have adopted Jouveau Dubreuil’s classification 
then the early Chola Period lies between 850 and^lOO A.D.If the bronze in question 
is assigned to the last phase of this period, this attribution does not seem to be wide 
off the mark; because, our independent enquiry, has also led to the same conclusion 
although according to us, from the lastquarterof the 11th century begins the later 
Chola period. 

This bronze is apparently beautifully treated. But such minor details as the 
makufas of both^iva and Uma, the elaborate necklaces, the angularities of the torso 
of Uma and the somewhat less well worked padmasanas give one the impression that 
it is somewhat later than this period. No doubt, there are characteristics of images of 
the middle and late later Chola periods, as will be seen below. But their occurrence in 
this group suggests that these details have their beginnings here, because it is easily 
seen from the other details as well as from the exquisite finish of each of the figure of 
this group that the images have more things in common with the speciens of the school 
of Rajendra I than with the bronzes of the later periods. Let us now. describe the 
bronze. 

feiva is seated on a padmhsana in the erect sukhasana posture. The manner in 
which the jatarmakuta js worked is pleasing but the details of it are not in bold relief. 

The face is square and its features are clear. The expression reveals a subtle smile. 

£> Catalogue, p. 106. 
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There is a short patrarkunqlala in the left ear and a makara-kundala in the right ear. 
The necklaces are interesting of which the lower-most is prominent, a feature which 
characterises a great majority of the bronzes to be dealt with below. Theyqjftopavlta 
beautiful wave form. The udararbandha is thick and gem-set in front. The torso is 
executed in a classical manner. The shoulders are beautifully modelled. Only on the 
right side a small pendent tassel is seen. The strand of hair with flowers in them, 
which fall on either side now, hang very low although their style is simple. 

Despite its probable chronological position after that of the KalySnasundara 
(Fig. 188) from Tiruvottiyur, the treatment of the arms and the technique ofjoining the 
upper arms of this bronze are superior to those of the former. This is mainly due to the 
fact that it comes from the heart of the Chola kingdom. Their modelling is fine and 
their postures are beautiful and balanced. The fingers are worked in the characteristic 
early Chola manner. The emblems, too, though they are much developed in style, are 
done in a pleasing manner. Keyitras and vcdayas of the usual type are seen on the 


The above mentioned remarks can be applied equal to the part below the waist 
also, although the region about the hips is not given prominence. There is only a 
loincloth and it is simple. The sashes are also simle but the simhomukha is 
elaborately worked. Besides, tassels are seen on the thighs. The legs are exquisitely 
worked and the hanging leg is especially noteworthy. It is interesting to note that even 
in this instance no anklets are seen. But as usual the pddasaras are present. 

The figure of Uma is, of course, in the same styles as that of feiva, and its 
workmanship is charming. The details which distinguish this figure from similar 
devis are the following. The karanda-makuta is prominent and its finial is very 
pronounced. Its form is however graceful. The strands of hair falling on either side 
of the shoulders reach almost the bands of the keyuras which show broad festoons. 
There are the elbow ornaments but they do not show the projection. Among the 
necklaces is the ring-like one enclosing the rest. Only a simple tassel is seen hanging 
from the right shoulder. The torso is proportionate but it is its modelling that throws 
light on the chronological positon of this group. The lines of the sides of the torso of the 
figures of females deities examined above, have already become straight and stiff. In 
this figure this feature is particularly emphasised. The workmanship of the breasts 
is to be noted. It is realistically delineated. It must be mentioned here the fact that 
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in some of the female figures of the subsequent periods, this art is poorly worked. The 
postures of the legs are beautiful but that they are much developed from those of the 
Sorakkudi Somaskanda (Fig.86) and the Somaskanda from i-Jivapuram (Fig.92) can 
be easily seen. The treatment of the garment also supports this. 

Turning to the figure of baby Skanda, we see in it the beauty of modelling the 
perfection of proportions and the tenderness of feeling, in all their glory. He is shown 
in front of the other figures. This is the first instance where the mastery of the ancient 
sthapatis in representing babies is brough out in a telling manner. The qualities of this 
tiny little figure are enhanced by the splendid style in which the ornamente^such as 
the karandormakuta, the todus (ear-rings), the necklaces, the channavira, the waist¬ 
bands with a tassel hanging from them on either thigh and the padasaras are depicted. 

The right hand is in kataka pose and the left is in varada pose. In some of the 
Somaskanda bronzes, the figure of Skanda is shown behind in which case it is not 
clearly seen. 

/ 

The Siva and Uma figures are seated each on a separate padmasana the petals of 
which are In a style in which are a great majority of the padmasanas of bronzes 
belonging to subsequent periods are done. In some of the bronzes examined above the 
padmasanas of this style are seen. This fact shows that the sthapatis of the 11th 
century A.D. had not been consistent in working this detail. In the present instance 
it is the low relief of the petals as well as their distinctive marginal lines that are to 
be noted. The Skanda figure stands on a plain circular plate. The padmasanas are 
placed over a bhadrdsana of fine proportions and simple mouldings. 

Thus the entire group is undoubtedly a noteworthy specimen of the art of bronzes. 

From its style it may be assigned to the last quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

The bronze representing Jambhala from Nagapattinam 1 may be said to this Fig. 190 
period on grounds of style. Its height is 10.5 cm. 

The Buddhist deity Jambhala is the equivalent of Hindu Kubera. Here he is 
seated on a padmasana He is shown almost as a dwarf with a pot-belly and with short 
and fat limbs. But the treatment of the figure is obviously in the classical style with 
some of the details highy developed. He wears a short karanda-makuta which is 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, NQgapaitinam and other Buddhist Bronzes, pi. X, Fig. 1. 
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decorated with angular ornaments on its sides. The patta is smaller yet it shows the 
festoom patterns. The face is plumpy with a tendency to bulge out in front. The eyes 
and eye-brows are shown by incised lines. The other details are beautifully moulded. 
The expression suggests self-satisfaction. Exquisitely worked makararkundalaa in 
the ears and konthls in the neck are seen. The YqjAopcwita is broad and seems to be 
beaded. It does not show any knot on the left chest. The manner in which its flow is 
suggested is not quite natural and this feature give s a clue for the date of the piece. 
The udararbandha is broad and gem-set. It is also the longest we have come acrosss 
as it has to go round the pot-belly of the figure. 

The torso is exceedingly well moulded, quite in keeping with the dwarfish 
character of the deity. The'naturalistic treatment of the nipples is noteworthy. The 
shoulders are not heavy. On either shoulder fall the flower-decorated strand of hair. 
A tiny tassel is all that is seen hanging from the right shulder in front. Hightly ornate 
keyuras on the arms and gem-set valayas on the wrists are seen. The modellingof the 
arms is characteristic of the period. The fingers are, however, treated with tenderness 
and feeling. A citron is held in the right hand, while a mongoose of beautiful "is 
supposed to be receptacle of all gems and jewels so that when pressed by Jambhala it 
vomits forth riches which are collected in bags of money. One such bag which it had 
vomit ted or disgorged is being kicked by the left foot of Jambhala for His devotes Is, 
take.” 1 

The legs too are treated skillfully, especially with an eye on the postures. 
Padaearas Set with gems are seen on the feet. On the whole the modeling is fine and 
the decorative details are worked in a praiseworthy manner. It is Jhe treatment of the 
padmSsana which is peculiar not ony in this bronze but in a great majority of bronsss 
from Nfigapattinam which causes doubts in regard to their antiquity. But we have 
said in several places above, that a single detail should not be taken s the criterion for 
dating the bronzes, epecially when it occurs in bronzes of classical workmanship like 
the Jambhala under discussion. In such cases, details of this kind which are 
contemporary with the main figure, may have to be taken as suggesting the fact that 
they are the products of a distinctive school. In this instance the petals of the two rows 
are shown by means of deep incisions along their margins as weH as along their edges 


1. Ibid, p. 54. 
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and they are not at all in relief. This peculiarity is seen in some of the later bronzes 
also. But in some other another variety of this detail marked by thick petals shown 
in high relief is also seen, a feature indicating clearly the coming into being of seveal 
local schools each having its own traditions of art with special reference to the 
treatment of such minor details as the petals of padmasana. A number of early 
bronzes with padmasanas of uncertain styles have already been noticed aboe including 
the Jatamakuta Lokesvara (Fig.146) from Nagapattinam. From the style of the 
details, the bronze under discussion may be assigned to the last quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. rather than to the “early Chola period.” 

The Avalokitesvara 1 . ht.14.7 cm, from NSgapattinam may be examined now. It 
is obviously in the same style as the Jambhala figure. Here, the.figure stands in the Fig. 191 i 
tri-bhanga pose, on a padmasana. The as ana is very much like the asana of the above 
figure. The karanda-makuta is characteristically simple and is composed of thin 
circles put one over the other. There is the pronged ornament in front. The patta is 
a fine specimen of its kind as it is made of flowers. The flower in the middle is very 
prominent. The face is oval and slightly protruding. The eyes and eye-brows are 
shown by incised grooves. But the nose and lips are realistically worked. Patrar 
kundalas with wide space adorn the ears. The expression suggests amazement and 
urnd or forehead mark is present. 

The neck is short, and the kanthis are prominent. The torso retains some of the 
good points of the torso of a classical bronze of this kind. Yajhopamta is absent, but 
a broad gem-set udararbandha is seen. Shoulders are drooping and the shoulder 
ornament is seen on the left side instead of on the right side. Just as in the Jambhala 
noticed above, in this figure also, the strands of hair falling on either side of the 
shoulder are decked with full-blown flowers. 

Coming to the arms of which this figure has four, their modelling leaves much to 
be desired. They are short, too short to be proportionate. Nevertheleess their 
disposition and the poses of the hands are done in the traditional manner. It must also 
be stated that the workmanship of the fingers is very poor. Of course it seems to be 
an invariable feature of almost all the Buddhist bronzes from Nagapattinam except 
for the biggest of them examined above. Simple armlets and valayas are seen; upper 


1. Ibid., p. 48, pi. VII, Fig. 2. 
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right hand holds a rosary of beads, the upper lefl a blue lotus, the lower right is in 
vyakhy&na or vitarkarmudrxi and the lower lefl is in varada pose. 

The modelling of the legs is fine in spite of a slight tendency towards heaviness 
which is apparent in the thighs. The lines and masses are depicted with consummate 
skill. Their beauty is enhanced by the sparce but effectively designed loin-cloth and 
the waist-band. The presence of the cloth is indicated cleverely by a few significant 
lines on the thighs. The waist-bands bearing a simharmukha design of ornate 
workmanship are in low relief. The noteworthy feature of this detail is the pair of 
tassel-like ends hanging on either thigh. Unlike several bronzes representing a deity 
of this type, the piece of cloth seen between the tassels is not long and it is simple. Only 
padasaras are seen on the feet. 

In general this piece is one of the important specimens of the art as obtained 
towards the closing years of the 11th century A.D. 

The Parvati- 1 said to come from the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram has 
features which suggest that its date is not far removed from that of the above bronze. 
This figure stands in the charming dvi-bhahga pose. At a glance the salient qualities 
of it will be apparent. They consist of the beautiful but sharply tapering karandar 
makuta, the face with a smiling countenance, the torso showing attenuated stomach, 
the simple arm ornaments including the characteristic elbow ornament with a smal 
projecting bit, the close-fitting garment with its folds suggested by incised line running 
parallel to each other, the hem of the garment on the lefl leg being shown as near the 
knee-cap as possible, the hangingend of garment seen between the legs being treated 
in a realistic manner, the ornate waist-bands with tassels and festoons which are 
small and the tuckedupend seen hanging from the waist on the right thigh. 
Besides k the necklaces including the outer-most ring and the channaviru are characteristic 
of bronzes of the period. The shoulder ornament does not seem to be present. The 
chain-like design depicted as hangingfrom the middle of the waist-band is noteworthy. 
Above all, the modelling of the bronze which is rather heavy, is one of the important 
qualities of the bronzes of this period. Though the poses of the hands are treated in 
a charming manner and the fingers are supple and tender, yet the manner in which 


1. O.C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, pi. XXXI. 
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the left arm is worked is not pleased. This is however compensated for to a great extent 
by the good modelling, the characteristic flexions and the beautiful proportions of the 
legs. Padasaras are seen on the feet. 

The bronze representing Chandrasekhara 1 from Okkur may be taken up next for Fig. 192 
examination, it is a small figure measuring only 38 cm high including the prabha. In 
spite of its small size, this bronze shows details which are characteristic of bronzes of 
this period. 


Th ejatdrmakuta as is usual in similar figures of this period, is not very clear and 
its details are not prominent. Further a tendency for elongation is evident. The face 
is treated with skill. Its features are somewhat realistic. But there is a slight 
indication of projection of it. A big patrarkundala is seen in the left ear and an 
insignificant makarorkundala in the right ear. Necklaces including the lower-most 
one are noteworthy. The^single-strended yajnopavita and udararbandha are simple. 
A thick tassel is seen only on the right shoulder. Interestingly the strand of hair falling 
on either side of the shoulders is treated in a naturalistic manner. Though the arms 
are not treated in a praiseworthy manner, the emblems, especially the parasu, are 
depicted again realistically which shows that the sthapaii who did the figure was of no 
mean ability. The fingers are however not clearly indicated. 


Regarding the part below the waist, the legp are proportionate, slender and 
beautiful. On account of the erect posture these qualities cannot be appreciated fully. 
The loin-cloth of this figure is interesting. As in the Avalokitesvara (Fig.191) from 
Nagapa^tinam examined above, here also it is indicated only by an incised line on 
either thigh. The girdles are gem-set and there are two of them. The uttariya is tied 
rourtd the waist in the broad sash-like manner with a shallow median loop from below 
which hangs between the legs a big tassel flanked by a beaded tassel curving out on 
either side. A more developed example of this interesting detail will be seen in the 
Chandrasekara now in the Musee Guimet to be dealt with below. The hanging ends 
of the uttariya and the bows on either side are also interesting. Though the parallel 
lines incised on them seem to show markdely the tendenty to stylise, yet the treatment 
of the bows is again full of realism. Anklets are absent fr6m the legs. 


1. Catalogue, 101. 
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Coining to the pedestals, the padmQsana on which the figure stands has apparently 
reached a stage when its-petals are not separately shown by are indicated only by 
grooved lines. But the manner in which this has been done coupled with the simplicity 
of workmanship of the bhadrdsana and of the prabhavali makes it look contemporary 
with the figure, because once it is removed from its context and viewed separately it 
will be a puzzle even to the most experienced person in the field. The prabhQvali is all 
the more interesting. It is flat with its basal portions flatter and carved with floral 
designs. The carving of the designs is continued right round the entire flat portion of 
the arch with a prominent pattern at the top-most part of it from which also projects 
down a short pointed design. Between this flat part and an outer slender Hne-like part 
is a series of flattened balls, a feature which has an interesting further history as is 
seen i n a nu mber of bronzes belonging to later periods. At the apex of the arch is a five- 
tongued flame, the tongues being done in a beautiful manner. Interestingly the thick 
middle part of this flame seems to have been worked into something resemblinga face, 
which is an innovation due to the pure and simple imagination of the sthapatL As 
usual a series of flames is seen on eitherside of this top-most flame. There are fourteen 
of them on the proper right and sixteen of them on the proper left, which together with 
the top-most flame make a total of thirty-one flames, a large number, which is a 
characteristic of prabhas of this period as well as subsequent periods. An interesting 
thingabout the flames on thesides is that unlike those of th eprabhas examined above, 
here each of them is only singie-tongued and the tongue is worked in a charming wavy 
form. 

Thus the bronze may be seen to be a good specimen of the art and it may ba 
assigned to about the last few years of the 11th centuiy A.D. 

Fig. 193 The bronze Pffrvati from the same place 1 “either belongs or to show close affinity 
to this type” 2 say the authors of the Catalogue, which seems to be borne out by the 
stage of development of each its details. 

ParvatT stands on a padmasana, which is not at all clear, over a bhadrasana, in a 
slightly greater flexion than the ParvatS from Kafichlpuram mentioned above. In 
other details too this is apparently more evolved than the latter. The hssobandha is 
narrow and conical with the keyura-Wke ornament in front. Makara-kundalas are 


1. Catalogue pi. XXI, Fig. 1. 

2. Ibid., p. 111. 
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seen in the ears. The face is oval and its features are not particularly good. A broad 
necklet is seen on the neck. A cord is seen closely tied to it, which may be intended to 
be a tali. The channavira of this bronze is slightly ornate; for, instead of a single knot 
in the middle of the chest, two knots are seen; and moreover a thread is seen pendent 
from the lower knot. The torso is not so beautiful as that of the Parvati from Kanchi, 
owing to the deep bend on the right side, the narrow chest and of the less well modelled 
breasts. As has been said above the deterioration in the modelling of the breasts has 
begun apparently from now on. 

Here a strand of hair is seen on either shoulder. The above mentioned deficiency 
is, however, compensated for by the splendid lines of the left side and of the legs as well 
as by the beautiful flexion of the left arm. The keyuras of the arms are simple, but the 
most interesting detail of this figure is the elbow ornament which has a prominent 
projection in the form of a fan. The arms are proportionate and their postures realistic. 
The gentle sway of the left arm lends charm to the whole figure. The hips are not 
comparatively heavy unlike the female figures of earlier periods but the legs gracefully 
taper towards the feet. The bend of the line of the right side from the stomach to the 
ankle is exquisite. The knee-caps are clearly seen and the part about the left knee 
seems to be contracted a little more than is usually seen in female figures. This does 
' not seem to be a happy innovation. On the feet are pddasaras. The garment is 
interesting because unlike that of the Kanchi Parvati, the folds are suggested by the 
pattern of waves shown close to each other. The tip of one end of the garment which* 
is attached to the right leg, is seen joining the ankle of the left leg. The two ends of the 
uttariya which is wound round the waist are seen hangingone on each thigh. The tips 
are shown in a zig-zag fashion which is simple and beautiful. The two sashes are broad 
and they have a simple knot with a suggestion of a small loop below. This bronze may 
be said to take the traditions met with in the Kanchi Parvati a step further. 

The bronze representingParvati 1 , height 32 cm, naw in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, U.S .A., may be taken up next. In it are seen one or two details based on more 
ancient traditions. They are the karanda-makuta and the beautiful wave-over-wave 
pattern of the garment. The face is also full of divine splendour which is a characteristic 
of classical bronzes. The other details such as the slender modelling of the torso, the 


1. The art of India and Pakistan, p. 73, pi. 53, No. 313. 
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elaborately worked necklaces, the armlet which has become a mere design and the 
poorly executed fingers are undoubtedly characteristic of the bronzes of the period as 
has been seen above. Nevertheless the manner in which the figure is seated in the 
sukhasana pose and the proportions of the limbs, especially of the legs, are of a high 
order of workmanship. Besides, there are a single slender tassel forming the shoulder 
ornament on the left side and a strand of curly hair falling in a graceful manner on 
either side of the shoulders. There are padasaras on the feet. In a few bronzes showing 
female deities the garment covering the left leg is depicted falling not below the knee¬ 
cap. Here this feature is seen in the right leg and the hem of the garment is well above 
the knee-cap. In front of the right foot there is the tip of the tassel hanging from the 
waist-band which is simple save for the gem-set decoration occurring in its middle 
part. This bronze is obviously one of the typical specimens of the art of the early phase 
of the later Chola period and it may be assigned to the beginningof the 12th Century 
A.D. The llth-12th century date given to it in The Art of India and Pakistan is a 
cautious one. 

Fig. 194 * The figure of goddess, (provenance not known) now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, London, seems to be akin to the above Parvati. The 
modelling is somewhat plumpy; the presence of the prominent vaji-bandha and the 
manner of depicting the lower garment are noteworthy. As the figure holds a lily in 
the right hand and wears a karanda-makuta it may represent Bhudevi and so, it might 
have belonged to a Vishnu group of which the other two figures are missing. Its 
bhanga is beautiful and facial features are pleasing. Curiously the sashes with loops 
and tassels are absent here but the manner of tucking up the ends of cloth and of 
showing the flowing ends and bows on the sides is interesting. Besides the keyuras , 
there is another band on the arms which is rather peculiar to this figure. This figure 
shows the mangalysutra. The pedestal consists of two parts namely bhadrasana 
surmounted by padmdsana; the former is worked well while the details of the latter 
are not worked. This bronze may also be assinged to about the same date as the above. 

Fig. 195 Sivakamasundari from Tiruvaymur, Tar\jore District is apparently similar to the 
above BhudevT in feeling though in the depiction of details, as well as in the very 
modelling there considerable difference between these two figures. Among the interesting 
details of this image, the tapering Karandarmakuta, the channavira, the keyura with 
small tassels hanging from its bottom, the elbow ornament without the projecting 
piece,the sash with narrow loop and beautiful tassels and the diaphanous garment are 
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noteworthy. The mangalya-sutra is of a special interest. The bhahga of this figure is 
greater but the manner of modelling the knees, for the matter of that, the modelling 
of the legs, is definitely crude. The part above the waist is beautifully worked. The 

features of the face are also exceedingly well executed. Unlike the padmasana of the 

/ 

above figures, here the asana is worked in detail and the workmanship of the petals 
is not only clear-cut but also realistic. This piece may be dated to a period slightly later 
than that of the above. 

The figure of Natela from Tiruppanandal, Tanjore District may be said to be one 
of the examples of the early 12th century A.D. Its details are as follows:- 

The headdress, when compared with that of the Natela from Puryai (Fig. 169), 

shows two tiers of the feathers while in the latter and in the Tiruvalahgadu Nafe^a 

there is only one tier. Here a prominent disc-like ornament is seen. The emblems are 

not distinct. But the fillet decorated with festoons is prominent. The face is square and 

its features are clearly delineated. No ornament is seen in the right ear while the left 

ear shows a small patrarkundala. Besides, the tops of the ears show rings. The 

treatment of th ejatds is interesting. Five whirling locks of simple workmanship are 

seen on either side. They are interlinked by three vertical threads. Flower designs on 

them disclose that they are embellished. The waves of the locks are beautifully 

depicted and their ends are curved slightly. The conception of the whole design is 

beautiful and its execution is effortless; and the gentle movement of the locks 

/ 

effectively highlights the charming rhythm of the dance of Siva. 

On the topmost lock of hair is an elliptical design enclosings creeper-like pattern. 
Usually a similar design is shown on the other side also, but here it is not found. The 
most interesting detail seen on the same lock of hair is the figure of a mermaid 
representing Ganga. Its first occurrence has been noticed in the Natesa from Puryai 
(Fig.169) although here it is very tiny. This maybe taken to suggest that even here the 
sthapati , not being so bold as his later-day compatriots were, seems to have proceeded 
slowly. 

Among other interesting details of this bronze are the additional ring-like necklace 
besides the two usual ones, the broad shoulder ornament on the right side, the three 
banded nagorualaya type of keyuras with wide space between the bands, beaded elbow 
ornaments with the projecting bits seen at least in the upper left arm, four valayas on 


Fig. 196 
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the wrists of left arms instead of the usual three, sash with wide loop on the waist the 
absence of the flowing ends of the uttariya usually shown wound round the stomach 
and flame of fire in a small receptacle held in the upper left hand. The last detail is 
noteworthy because holding of a receptacle with fire is an ancient tradition which 
seems to linger on and it shows that the sthapati was of the old school. 

The modelling of the bronze shows some interesting points. The limbs and trunk 
are obviously proportionate and the manner in which the lifted up left leg is thrown 
into the air is highly suggestive of the dynamic movement of the figure. The treatment 
of the lower left arm is good, but that-of upper left firm is not good as is evident from 
the irregular lines which frame its mass and the somewhat bulky appearance of the 
elbow. A similar discrepancy is evident in the manner in which the right leg is worked. 
That the sthapati was a little over-zealous about curves, is known from the deep curve 
of the line of the left side of the torso but unfortunately it is overdone and has caused 
a slight distortion in the model ling of the torso. The bronze is otherwise a fine specimen 
of the art of the period. 

The style of the prabhavali too is evidently traditional. That this is more evolved 
than the prabhavali of the Pufgai and Tai\jore Natela is evident from the nearly 
circular shape it has assumed. But the way in which its ends are attached to the 
padmasana clearly indicates that the sthapati had not yet become familiar with the 
idea of showing the prabha as a correct circle. The tubular form of this is noteworthy, 
because in the above mentioned Natelas this part of the prabha is flat and in the 
Natesa from Tanjore it has been shown with a series of small perforations between the 
fringe with flames and the thicker inner side. But this prabhn is not without its 
precursors. We have seen above, that the prabha of the famous Tiruv&langadu Natesa 
is in this style and goingstill further back, the prabha of the Sivapuram Natesa is also 
in this style. More-over, quite a number of Natelas belonging to subsequent periods 
have prabhas of this type. This shows that the prabhds of images, especially of Natesa, 
were done in two di fferent ways. Coming to the flames, there are twenty-three of them, 
eleven on either side of the flame at the crest of the prabha. Except the topmost flame 
which has five tongues, the rest are shown with only three tongues, which is another 
piece of evidence for the continuance of earlier traditions. The treatment of the flames 
in some respects is simpler than that of the flames of th eprabhQ of Pui\jai Natesa. This 
single piece of evidence should not, however, be taken as the basis for assigning this 
bronze to a period earlier than the other Natesa, because a majority of other details, 
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as mentioned above, point definitely to a date somewhere about the first quarter of the 
12th century A.D. 

The items which remain to be noticed are the Apasmara Purusha and the 
padmasana. The former is small but is of the type of the dwarf seen in the Puiyai 
Nafcesa except for the face. The padmasana is noteworthy because its lower row of 
petals is done with a bulgingout at the bottom of the petals, which gives the impression 
that this part is like an inverted bowl. The workmanship of the petals is characteristic 
of similar designs of the period, and this is evident from their subdued treatment. Thus 
it is clear that this bronze is not only a fine specimen of the art but also a significant 
specimen at that. 

A few intersting Buddhist bronzes from Nfigapattinam seem to belong to this 
period. Amongst them may be mentioned two Shadakshari Lokesvaras illustrated on 
Plate IX, Figs. 3 and 4, the Avalokitesvara shown on Plate VII, Fig.3 and the Tara of 
Plate XI, Fig.3 of the Nagapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes in the Madras 
Museum by Mr. T.N.Bamachandran. 

The description of the first Shad&kshari Lokesvara, height 14.7 cm, is contained 
on p.50 of the above book. 

It is however necesary to mention hfcre the fact that when compared with the 
bronzes to be examined presently this bronze is obviously singular in style, and its 
decorative details are full of interest. In fact amongst the numerous bronzes belonging 
to the Nagapattinam hoard, there is no other piece which is similar in every respect 
to this. It may be assigned to the end of the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

The second Shadakshari Lokesvara ‘, height 9.2 cm, is apparently a product of a 
sthapati different from the one who made the previous figure. It is easy to know that 
there is at least a difference of a few years between them; but it must be said that the 
present bronze, in style and decorative details, is more or less akin to a number of 
bronzes dealt with above belonging to the early phase of the later Chola period. The 
treatment of the strand of hair falling on either side of the shoulders and the uttariya 
ends hanging in front on either side of the padmasana prove that this bronze is later 
than the above Shadakshari Lokesvara. The manner in which the jalarmakuta, the 


Fig. 197 


Fig. 198 


1. T.N. Ramachandran. op. tit., pp. 50-61. 
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necklaces, the keyuras and the face are done is akin to that of the Chandrasekhara 
(Fig. 192) from Okkur noticed above and the Avalokite^vara (Fig. 191) from Nfigapattinam 
and other bronzes to be dealt with below. The modelling and proportions of the figure 
are good. But when compared with the previus figure a certain amount of constriction 
is apparent in the treatment of the folded legB. Nevertheless the smooth curve at the 
knees in doubtless due to the persisting traditions of the art of earlier periods. The 
garment is heavier in this figure and its folds are indicated by less prominent grooves. 
The bows on either side are not ornate. Attention does not seem to have been bestowed 
on the proper depiction of the keytiros. It is however interesting to note the manner in 
which the nipples are done here because in quite a number of bronzes of this period this 
feature is met with. The lotus held in the upper left hand is simpler than that of the 
previous Lokesvara but equally beautiful. It is not necessary to mention here the fact 
that neither in this figure nor in the previous one do we find the pendent shoulder 
ornament. The absence of this somewhat important detail may be said to indicate that 
these small bronzes are but exceptions which prove the rule. This Lokesvara also may 
be assigned to about the end of the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 199 Coming to the Avalokitesvara 1 , height 14.8 cm, it is seen to be an interesting 
bronze in more respects than one. It stands on an dsana which, though designed like 
a double padmasana , is not worked with the petals. The bhanga is not completely tri¬ 
bhang a but one approaching very nearly that. The treatment of this posture together 
with poses in which the lower arms are held obviously recalls to our mind the striking 
similarity of this figure to bronzes representing Vinadhara of which quite a few have 
been dealt with above. Probably this is a Buddhist counter-part of that Hindu deity. 
The jatdrmakuta is high and its details are clear. The ornament on its four sides is 
apparently similar to the keyuras which adorn the arms and which, in style, is similar 
to that of the keyuras of the previous Shadakshari Lokesvara. The flower designs 
worked on either side of the head are peculiar to this bronze. The face is of the 
protruding type and the expression is one of wonder. The large makarorkundalas are 
worth noting. More interesting than these are the beautiful flower designs that are 
shown stuck up on the strands of hair fallingon either shoulder. The kanthis including 
the outermost ring are of the usual type. The shoulder ornament is present on the right 
side. The yqjfwpavita and the udararbandha are broad and ornate and they are 
similar to those of the Jambhala (Fig. 190) discussed above. The torso is obviously 


1. 76id..pp. 48-49 
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constricted as is seen from the more than one bend in the line of the right side. In spite 
of this, it still retains to some extent the classical qualities of modelling which is borne 
out by the treatment of the chest and the abdomen. The arms of which there are four 
are also well conceived and executed with skill; and their poses add beauty to the 
figure. The aksharmala of the upper right hand is broken and the kundika held in the 
upper left hand is simple. 

The legs are beautifully modelled and the postures in which they are shown are 
superb. Though, as usual the hip portion is subdued, the manner in which the things 
are rendered and the lines of the sides are dealt with, is not only commendable but 
more than compensates the defect met with in the modelling of the torso. There is a 
simple loin cloth which however shows prominent hems. Furhter, though the waist¬ 
bands are simple, the simharmukha clasp has aqqarently become very prominent as 
is evident from its wide-open mouth. A very interesting detail of the loin-cloth consists 
of a pair of hanging ends of sashes seen one on each thigh. Their beautiful sway is well 
brought out by their gentle curves. Though one would expect the knee-caps to be 
shown prominently, here they are beautifully rounded off. The toes are not very 
distinct and there are only padasaras on the feet. 


This bronze maybe assigned to about .the beginningof second quarter of the 12th 
century rathr than to the 13th century A.D. 

The Tara, height 13 cm, identified as Khadiravani-Tara 1 or Syama Tara by Mr. 
T.N. Ramachandran may be attributed to this period, again on stylistic grounds. No 
doubt, the modelling of the figure is excellent and its proportions are beautiful. 
Nevertheless the facial features, the treatment of the fingers and toes and the 
elaboration of the ornaments are unmistakably akin to those of the bronzes examined 
above. The karonda-makuta ,. the necklace, the channavira and the starands of hair 
falling on either shoulder are apparently ornate. The keyuras are similar to those of 
the bronze examined above. An interesting detail of this bronze is the silken garment 
which is treated in a beautiful manner. In a number of sculptures of goddesses 
belonging to this period the garment is either shown with prominent folds in the wave- 
over-wave form or with grooves. Here its plain treatment is singular. The waist-band 
is simple and there is no simharmukha clasp in it. The loop with a tassel in the middle 


Fig. 200 


1. Ibid., p. 54, where B. Bhattacharyya's Indiqn Buddhist Iconography, pp. 106-107 is quoted in 
support of this identification. 
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seen in front of left foot and the flowing end of uttariya hanging down from below the 
left knee are noteworthy. The lotus held in the left hand is realistic. There are the 
beaded elbow ornaments. 

The figure is seated in lalita pose on .a padmasana. This asana requires special 
notice because of its exquisite beauty. Rarely do we meet with padmasanas of this type 
in sculptures of this period. Its style is such that when it is viewed independent of the 
figue, it may be taken to belong to an earlier date. But the context in which it occurs 
is late and its presence here proves not only the persistence of ancient traditions but 
also the capacity of the sthapati. The hanging right foot is supported by a smal oval 
lotus pedestal. There are only pddasaras on the feet. 

Fig. 201 The figure representingMaitreya 1 height 25.2cm, may be examined next. Its style 

is almost similar to the above Tara except for the fact that this figure is slightly plump. 
In spite of this, its proportions are good and the decorative details are treated in a 
beautiful manner. These are comparatively simple too. In fact the manner in which 
the kirita, the kanthis, the loin-cloth and above all the padmasana are done is such as 
to make one think that the figure belongs to an earlier period. But the workmanship 
of other details such as the features of the face, the nipples, the yqjhopavita, the bow 
and hanging ends of uttariya and the treatment of the hands, particularly the fingers 
and palm, are in the style of the bronzes mentioned above. The noteworthy details of 
this bronze are the beautifully worked kirita, the delicate makarorkundalas, the 
bunch of three stalks of the flowers, the monoliform festoons and tassels and the 
beautiful tri-bhahga pose. The shoulder ornament is seen on the right side and there 
is no other ornament than pddasaras on the feet. 

In should be mentioned here that the padmasana of this figure is almost similar 
to that of the Tara examined above. It is therefore clear that during the period to which 
these bronzes belong the sthap at is designed a variety of types of padmasanas. The 
simplicity of the style of the bhadrasana is quite in keeping with the padmasana and 
it adds beauty to the figure. The learned author of the Nagapaftinam and other 
Buddhist Bronzes has assigned this bronze to late Choja period to the period between 
1070 and 1250 A.D. But we believe that we shall not be far from the real date when 
we ascribe it to the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. 


1. Ibid., p. 51. pi. VIII, Fig. 2. 
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The figure, height 53.5 cm, said to represent a Chola queen 1 2 3 is in the style in which 
the bronzes discussed abvoe are, but it is of a definitely superior workmanship. This 
is due to the subject matter. Before proceeding to examine it in detail, its identification 
requires to be settled. 

It was originally identified as a Chola queen. This has been accepted with approval 

by the author of the section on bronzes in the book on The Art of India and Pakistan .* 

But though, in the absence of the channavira, this identification may be taken to be 

correct its presence has a significance in the identification of this figure. If we examine 

the portraits of queens that have come down to us, not a single example of them 8 shows 

this detail although some of them are seen endowed with a sacred thread as for 

instance the queens of Krishnadevaraya 4 A channavira is seen on the other hand only 

in such bronzes representing Rukmini Satayabhama, Sridevi, Bhudevi, Rishipatnl 

and Sita, amongst which there is very little difference. In view of the fact that no 

bronze representation of Krishpa has been known belonging to this period, this bronze 

may not represent any one of the former two goddesses. Nor can this be taken to 
✓ . - - 

represent either Sri or Bhudevi because these goodesses should invariably have 
karanda makutas. So, the alternative left is that this bronze probably represents 
Sita. That this is a very plausible identification is borne out not merely by the fact that 
this has channavira in association with the dhammilla headdress but also by the fact 
of its extreme similarity to the Sita of the Vadakkuppanaiyur Rama group. It is a pity 
that the other bronzes showing Rama etc. of this group have not come down to us. 

The fact is square and its features are sharp and life-like. The eyes are long and 
the pupils are indicated by incised circles. There is a veild smile in the expression. The 
ears are empty. 

There are two kanthis, and a gracefully designed channavira, with a long strip in 
between the two courses, is seen on the body. The navel is sensuous in character, and 
the torso as a whole is modelled in a splendid manner. Though the breasts are not as 
full as those of the early bronzes representing feminine figures, here their classical 
quality is revealed not only by the smooth rendering of them but also by the absence 
of emphasis on the nipples. The treatment of the shoulders is beautiful. Here the 


1. JJ.S.O.A. Vol. VI, P. 23, pi XIII and XIV. 

2. p. 75, pi. 57, Fig. 321. 

3. T.G. Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South India, Figs. 2, 3, 5,12,14, 21. 

4. Ibid, Figs. 21. 


Fig. 202 
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shoulder ornament is seen on either side. The arms are beautiful and they are 
exceedingly well embellished by the pronged keyuras which show beautiful festoons 
and tassels. Elbow ornaments of which that on the right arm alone shows prominently 
the projecting it, and a long series of bangles on the wrists are seen on the arms. The 
bangles of this type have been seen in earlier bronzes also. The right arm is shown in 
the pleasing Jo/a pose while the left arm is contracted and held up with its hand in the 
katakcirmudra. The lines of these arms preserve in a remarkable manner the qualities 
of bronzes belonging to a period of a few decades before. The rendering of the fingers 
is exquisite. 

The hips, as is usual in the case of images of this period, are rather slightly below 
normal. The graceful bending of the right leg has made the left hip project output this 
has however been kept well under control so as to avoid the bending of the line of the 
left side too much which, had it been attempted, would have marred the beauty of the 
bronze. The garment reaches to the ankles and it bears beautiful and clear-cut flower- 
and wheel designs on it. The girdle is manifold and it is tied in such a manner that a 
crescent-shaped hollow is created just below the navel. In the place of sirhha-mukha, 
there are rows of thick oblong bits which probably stand for gems. From the lowest 
band of the girdle hang down large and wide festoons alternated by tassels both 
worked in an excellent manner. The gem-like thing of the festoons and the beautiful 
pendants attached to the tips of the tassels are specially noteworthy. An end of the 
cloth which is tucked up on the right side hangs down with its tip frilled beautifully. 
The other end of the cloth is seen in between the legs shown as a broad type with 
vertical lines incised on it. The bhahga of the figure is also dealt with tastefully. 

. 203 The back view of the figure shows a few interesting details. The workmanship of 
the dhammilla headdress is delicate and fine which is certainly much advanced over 
the same detail of the Vadakkuppanaiyur Sita. The manner in which the twisted hair 
is held like a bun by means of a horizontal ribbon is beautiful. But the most interesting 
thing about this headdress is the flower-like ornament called tirukuppu in Tamil. As 
there are no braided locks hiding the back of the neck, the upper parts of necklaces are 
also seen and from the lowermost one of them hangs down the characteristic pendant. 
The details of the channavira are very clear here. Here is also seen the holding of the 
girdle by means of a belt with a four-faced clasp. 
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Coming to the modelling, its exquisite character is apparenet and the style of the 
hips and other parts is simply grand. The bhahga of the figure looks prettier from this 
side. 

The figure stands on a padmSsana the petals of which show marginal lines not 
quite in keeping with the spirit and beauty of the figure itself. Nevertheless it seems 
to be the original dsana and suggests that this school of bronzes was not quite 
consistent in so far as the style of the asanas is concerned. That this school was also 
experimenting with fresh lines of approach is evident from the existence of more styles 
of work than one as will be shown below. 

The date of this marvellous bronze has been given variously as 13th century by Mr. 

S. Gopalachari 1 and as 13th-14th century in the book The Art of India and Pakistan .> 

The above dsecription would have made it clear that this late date cannot be sustained 
any longer on account of the fact that details of workmanship of this bronze are 
characteristic of bronzes of the early 12th century only, they being very much 
developed in the bronzes assingable to the 13th-14th century AB^s will be shown in 
the proper context below. Thus, this may be said to be one of the splendid specimens 
of the art of the period and may be assigned to about the end of the third decade of the 
12th century. 

The next bronze to be examined is that which has been described as Annapurnadevi Fig. 204 
by Mr. S. Gopalachari 2 . Here also the identification does not seem to be correct. If the 
bronze represents that goddess then it cannot have a headdress as is seen here. For, 
representations of Parvati in any one of her aspects should necessarily have either a 
karanda-makuta or a jatarmakuta. Secondly a representation of Annapurna should 
have also a bowl of food carried by an attendant who is missing here. Thirdly an image 
of the goddess is rarely made to stand on bhadrdsana alone,becacause a padrrihsana 
is more or less in in variable concomitant of such bronzes. Whom else does this 
represent? The solution to this question does not seem to be far off. An important detail 
met with in this figure is the double-faced laddie, held in its right hand. A few 
sculptures where a woman is shown not only with the laddie in her hand but also with 
the headdress almost similar to that of the bronze in question, are known. We mean 
the sculptures representing the scene of Siva taking a resplendent form and stripping 


1. J.I.S.O.A.. Vol. VI, p. 23. 

2. Ibid., pp. 19-20, pi. VIII and IX. 
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himself of all clothes, going about the quarters of the Rishis of the Darukavana 
abegging, when the wives of the Rishis, the Rishi-patnis, having become infatuated 
with love towards the lord of ravishing beauty, coming out of thier houses and offering 
alms to the Lord. An early sculpture of this theme is found in a temple in a suburb of 
Taiyore 1 and in that a Rishi-patni finds a place. This Rishi-patni may be seen to be 
almost similar to the bronze under discussion except for the absence of the channavira 
in this bronze figure. The occurrence of a Rishi-patni of this type in the Bhiksh&tana 
sculptures carved on the pillars of the mandapaa of later date is common. So,it is clear 
that whenever a Bhikshfitana figure in bronze was made, the custom was to have a 
Rishi-patni figure also associated with it. And the present figure seems therefore to 
belong to such a group and hence it is a representation a of Rishi-patni,not a goddess. 
The beauty of this bronze is apparent and it is unfortunate that its associate, the 
Bhiksh&tana, which should have been a still more beautiful specimen of the art, has 
not been found. 

The face is square in shape and its details are obviously realistic. This realism is 
enhanced by the beautiful series oikutilorkuntcdas (tinty curls of hair) that adorn the 
forehead. The ears are empty. Behind is seen exceedingly tastefully dressed hair of 
which the ends are depicted fan-wise with a marginal series of curly hair. Garlands are 
worked, demarcating the circular bandha of hair from the head and their workmanship 
is fine. The facial expression reveals unmistakably the subtle smile bom out of wonder 
and joy at the sight of Bhikshatana. Thick gem-set kanthis and a mSngalyorsUtra are 
seen on the neck. The breasts, though not full, are treated proportionately and they 
have prominent nipples. This feature, however, has not been seen in this fashion in 
any of the feminine figures examined so far but which becomes a characteristic of 
female figures of subsequent periods. Just because of this feature, it is not possible to 
attribute the bronze to a later period, for a majority of other details do pin to the period 
with which we are concerned. At the most, this feautre may be taken to suggest that 
it has begun to be fashionable from now on. The torso is modelled beautifully but the 
lines of the sides have become rather stiff. This is exemplified by the line of 
demarcation separating the hjps from the part above waist. This lines has been dealt 
with cleverly as it still retains the continuous flow characteristic of lines of the earlier 
bronzes. 


1. P-R. Srinivasan, Important works of Art of the early Chola period from near Ta/yore, in the 
Trajisactiona of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1955-57, pp. 51-53, Pig. 6. 
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The shoulders are rendered here as in the previous bronzes and only on the right 
side a slender shoulder ornament is seen. Unlike the Slta figure examined above, here 
the usual strand of hair with curls and flowers is seen on either shoulder. As usual the 
arms are comparatively thick and short. The armlets have the prongs above and a 
series of festoons below. There is the ytyi-bandha with a prominent projection on the 
out-side and with a knot in front. A set of three thick valayas shown wide apart from 
each other is seen on the wrist. The left arm is in lola pose with fingers bent. The right 
arm is bent up and its hand holds the laddie. The poses of the hands are renderd in a 
pleasing manner. 

Just as in the previous bronzes, here too the hips are subdued and the position 
below it upto the tip of the toes may be seen to be as excellently treated as in the Sita 
figure discussed above. No sign of faltering in the depiction of the linfcs or in the 
treatment of the mass is seen. Neither does this part suffer from any undue 
prominence given to the knee-joint. The garment is thick and is decorated with 
patterns similar to those met with in the Sita (Fig.202). It must be noted that on the 
right leg the garment is seen above the knee while it reaches almost the ankles in the 
left leg. And the end of cloth hangingbetween the legs is attached to the left leg with 
its tip just jetting out. The girdle is gem-set throughout and the cup-shaped bend below 
the navel is noteworthy on account of its similarity to the same detail of decoration of 
the Sits examined above. This, coupled with the designs on the garment, is an 
unmistakable evidence to prove that both these figures are probably from the studio 
of a single sthapati. The uttariya however, is flat but nevertheless it has the tassels and 
festoons. The hangingend of this, seen on the left side; is somewhat different from the 
same detail of the Sita, because here it shows designs whereas in the latter it is plain. 

The pose of dvi-bhaAga is beautifully suggested by the slightly bent right leg and 
the torso. 

It is the back view that brings out the glory of the headdress as well as the posture. 
The hair is wonderfully well wrought and the circular bandha is not only pleasing but 
also graceful. The manner in which the garland is worn speaks volumes about the 
capacity of the master mind behind the figure. Among the known bronzes of this class, 
there is none which can be compared with this for the orginality of treatment of hair 
alone. The hair-doing of the Sita from Vadakkuppanaiyur and that of the SItfi 
examined above is no doubt beautiful, but the imagination displayed in the depiction 


Fig. 205 
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of the headdress of this bronze is really of a higher order. Then, the details of the kanthls 
are also seen at the back. The pendant is present but it is rather subdued, and there 
is not the heart like design at its end. An interesting thing seen from this side is that 
the decorative element seen on either shoulder is not really of hair as appears on the 
front side, but is only a curly hair-like design in from which starts on either side from 
the mdngalya-sutra. 

The beauty of the torso is well brought out in this side, the curving of the line of 
the left side and the splendidly smooth arid round modelling of the buttocks adding 
charm. Similarly the delicacy of treatment of the garment and the girdle is seen at its 
best on this side. Likewise the excellence of the bhahga can be ei\joyed better from this 
side. 

The pedestal is p simple bhadrasana and there is no padm&sana above it. 

Now it is clear that like the Slta, this is also an interesting specimen of the art of 
the period underdiscussion and it may be assigned to the middle of the second quarter 1 2 
of the 12th century A.D. 

. 206 The bronze representing a Chola King 8 , height 74 cm, may be considered next. It 
stands on a padmasana in the sama-bhanga posture with hands kept in the afijali 
pose. The makuta and the loin-cloth with its aimharmukha clasp are ornate. In fact 
every one of the details of this figure is chiselled extremely well e.g.,the necklets and 
keyuras. The face is rather square. Its features are clear-cut. The expression suggests 
self-absorption and tranquillity. There are only two necklets, the usual ring-like 
necklet seen outermost in the bronzes of this period is absent. The channavira is, 
however, slender and is treated in the manner in which such details are dealt with by 
the athapatia of this period. 

The torso is not particularly well modelled. The modellingof the arms is suggestive 
of strength, although the proportions of the shoulders do not seem to fit property with 
those of the chest. The other noteworthy points are the projecting nipples and the 
elbow ornaments. The latter are beaded and they show the projecting pieces conspicuously. 
For quite a considerable time now bronzes with this feature were not met with. In fact 

1. It must be mentioned here that the bronze illustrated on plate facing p. 62 of Marg, Vol. Iff, No. 

4, is another superb specimen of the class of the above discussed bronzes. It also represents STtl. 

2. J.I.S.OA, Vol. VI, pp. 22-23, pi. XII; The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 74, pi. 66, Pig. 381. 
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this seems to us to one of the latest Bronzes to show this featurc^bronzes of the 
subsequent periods, showing this detail so prominently being almost nil. Interestingly 
the shoulder ornament is seen on the side only. A flower-like design is shown between 
the hands which are treated with great skill. 

The ornateness of the loin-cloth is apparent which is brought out clearly by the 
treatment of the simharmukha and the festoons and tassels hanging from it. The 
border of the cloth is note worthy.The ends of the cloth may be seen to be dealt with 
rather in a ‘modern* way. The defective modelling of the leg is quite obvious not only 
from the prominent knees but also from the natural contraction of the linee at that 
place. A very important detail of this bronze is its anklet seen on the left leg only, 
besides the padasara. This type of anklet characterises the sculptures of the western 
and eastern gopuras of the temple at Chidambaram. A different type of anklet was 
seen in the two beautiful bronzes (Figs.171 and 173) from Sundarapperumal-kovil 
which was similar to the anklet seen in some of the sculptures from the temple at 
Gangaikonda-cholapuram. But from now onwards this additional anklet becomes 
more or less a constant feature of bronzes. In several bronzes of subsequent periods, 
thisls seen on both ankles. But later-day bronzes without this characteristic are not 
uncommon. 

The padmasana is sirhple but delicately worked; its petals are broad and the 
marginal lines are rather faint. Tips of petals are not emphasised. As a whole its form 
and details have been beautifully conceived and tastefully executed. On these grounds 
this may alos be assigned to the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. but not to the 
13th century (J.I.S.0 A. t Vol. VI,P.22) nor to the 12-13th century (The Art of India and 
Pakistan, p.74). 

The Chandike£vara *, height 45 cm, from Taryore District may be examined here. Fig. 207 
It has been identified as Aiyanar in the catalogue, but as this figure has the third eye 
like the Chandike&vara (Fig, 112) from Okkur this represents the saint. As the 
Ca.talogue says: “This image has all the characteristics of an image of Chola type, 
including the projecting elbow ornaments,” We have, however, to give reasons for 
considering this figure at this place. This chief points in favour of our attribution are 
the prominent faeiaL features including the sharp nose, the heavy but finely worked 


1. Catalogue, f. 128, No. 4, whero.it is identified as Aiyenir. 
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necklets of which at least three are in evidence including the lower-most Kanthl with 
gems, ejbow ornament, and the rather unnatural manner in which theyqjnopavita is 
bent. Above all there is th6 anklet on the leg bent and kept of the pedestal. Unlike that 
of the Chola King this anklet is beaded. The other noteworthy features of this bronze 
are the following:- 

The hair is arranged in a beautiful jata-bhara fashion with rows of curly hair 
shown in tiers crowned by an exquisite flower design. The fillet-like decoration too is 
well executed. The face is broad and chubby and the smiling expression is full of 
scintillating charm. The treatment of the hair which falls on either shoulder is 
pleasing as also that oikeyuras. The gestures of the hands ie., kataka of the right hand 
and the ahuyorvarada of the left hand are superb. The modelling of the arms however 
seems to be slightly weak, while that of the legs and the rest of the body for that matter, 
is nearly perfect and their proportions commendable. In spite of the fact that the figure 
is seated erect, the lola leg together with the poses of the hands coupled, to some 
extent, with the slightly inclined para&u held fn the right hand makes the bronze life¬ 
like. This shows that here is a combination of two apparently opposite qualites which 
has been naively introduced by the sthapati who must have been not only flblly 
conversant with the background of the story of the subject-matter but also a past 
master in his work* No bows or ends of cloth are seen on either side of the figure. The 
sashes seem to be simple and their knot in front is gem-set. 

The pedestal which is a bhadrdsana is high and has classical mouldings. The 
depression above the rounded moulding is wide and has also the vertical spacers. A 
tall spike is seen on either side of it. The style of this pedestal and to some extent that 
of the figures too, give an impression that the bronze is older than the period to which 
we attribute it. The treatment of some of the parts and the decorations being too ornate 
this may be attributed to about the fourth decade of the 12th century A.D. However, 
we hasten to say again that this assignment is not by any means conclusive and is 
subject to modification should the-future researches required t. 

Fig. 208 The next bronze which may be said to belong to the same period as the above is the 

standing Umasahita, 1 ht.43 cm, from Settipulam, Tai\jore District. Even at the outset 
the peculiar characteristics of both the figures comprising the group will be apparent. 
The most important amongst the details which are responsible for giving this 


1. Catalogue, p. 104, No. 1. 
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impression are the stiff limbs, broad kanthis, broad and deeply looping waist-cords, the 
/ 

anklet of Siva and the ornament on either shoulder of Uma. All these coupled with the 
asanas with developed parts make the group look somewhat unrefined and influenced 
by a strong local tradition. In this respect this group is of great interest. 

The Vinfidhara, ht.80 cm. from Pudur east in the Salem District may be found to 

* r . 

share a majority of details with the Siva of the above mentioned Umasahita (Fig.208). 
Here however the modeleing is better and the facial features are more beautifully 
depicted. Interestingly here anklets are seen on both the legs. Moreover the beautifully 
swaying end of the waist-band seen attached to the left thigh is a noteworthy feature 
which is found to characterise some of later-day specimens. The asanas are somewhat 
unrefined and the padmasana has become very high, rather unusually high. This 
bronze may be assigned to about the same period. 

The Chandikesvara, ht.59 cm, belonging to the Eton College 1 which is dealt with 
at lenght by the authors of the Catalogue who have said that this, together with two 
other Chandikesvara bronzes which also their show hair fastened behind with a 
ribbon just as in this bronze, seems to be “more or less definitely of Choja type”, seems 
to belong to this period. This is borne out by the emphasis laid on angularities as for 
instance the elbows and knees, by the inartistic decorative details and the very poor 
workmanship of pedestal. The last mentioned item, however, does not seem to be 
original. The stance and expression of the figure are attractive enough to make it one 
of the good specimens of the art as obtained during the second quarter of the 12th 
century A.D. 

The Surya 56 cm high, from Harischandrapuram, in the Tanjore District stands 
in samarbhahga pose just like a vishnu. This attitude might be taken to suggest that 
both are considered as more or less identical in conception. In fact Surya is also called 
Suryanarayana. Noteworthy features of this excellently modelled and highly 
proportionate bronze are the nimbus behind the head, the characteristically tapering 
karanda-makuta, the shoulder decoration occurring on the right side only; rather 
heavy kanthis , beautifully swaying yqjnopavita, ornate simhormukha on the waist¬ 
band, the looped sash, and realistically depicted bows and ends of cloth on either side. 
More interesting than these are the lotuses held in the two hands. They are 
exceedingly realistic in workmanship and may be said to be superb specimens of their 


Fig. 209 


Fig. 210 


Fig. 211 


1. Catalogue, pp. 131-32, No. 8. 
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kind. The manner in which the fingers holding them are depicted is also beautiful. 
Added to these, the padmasana on which the figure stands, is also a good specimen of 
its kind. In short, this figure is not only interesting from the point of view of 
iconography but also a remarkable work of the period to which the above figure 
belongs. 


Fig. 212 


The Chandrasekhara, in the Musee Guimet of Paris, is an interesting specimen 
because of the inscription it bears. It has been dealt with in the Catalogue on pp.100- 
01. The inscription means as follows:- 


Fig. 213 “Hail! Prosperity ! The god of Hastichalai, i.e., Hastisalai (elephant-stable) {who 
ia} carried in sri-bali (procession) in the local temple of Phalabharisvara (Siva) in the 
village of Arulmolidevapura”. On palaeographical grounds this inscription is assigned 
to the later Choja times, and consequently the bronze is to be dated to the same period. 
The decorative details such as broad kanthls swaying ornament on each shoulder, the 
unrefined modelling, rather stiff posture,the anklet on the left leg and the badly 
finished asanas which are characteristic of the bronzes of this period, go to support the 
above attribution. However the two hangingends of the waist-cord and the chain-like 
piece hanging in between the legs are beautifully worked. At the back the siras-cakra 
the schematic arrangement of the hanging strands of hair and the modelling of the 
buttocks are also well done. The slender chain without a pendant hanging from the 
back of the neck is noteworthy. In general, this bronze is akin to the feiva of the 
Umasahita group from Settipulam and the Vinadhara from Pudur East. This goes to 
show that it belongs to the same period as the latter. 


Fig. 214 The bronze group of Pradoshamurti, ht about 50 cm, from Vejlalagaram, Tanjore 
District is a pretty little piece belonging to the same period. The &iva stands in 
beautiful tri-bhanga and in the attitude of embracing Parvati. His ornaments may be 
seen to be similar to those of the VinSdhara from Pudur East(Fig 209). But the anklets 
are not seen here. Parvati too stands in the beautiful tri-bhahga and her workmanship 
is seen to be akin to that of the Uma of the Settipulam group(Fig 208). Unlike the latter 
here the modelling is refined and the details are chastened well. The manner in which 
the hip and breasts are treated is superb and this quality is enhanced by the beauty 
of the draperies and realistic flexions. The flat prabhd with a series of big square 
perforations in its middle and showing twenty four flames each with three tongues, 
except the top-most one which has five tongues, is an interesting specimen of its kind 
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and its style being characteristic of the prabhd of the period, it also helps in assigning 
the bronze to about the middle of the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. The 
padmdsana is also well done, but the bhadrasana shows definite signs of stylisation. 

The Vrishavahana, without consort and Nandi, from Gangaikondacholapuram 1 is 
another interestingspocimen of the period both for its icomographic speciality and for 
the beauty of its workmanship. The striking feature of this piece is its simplicity. 
Secondly this is the first image of this aspect of Siva to show four arms. Previously two 
Vrishavahanas one from Tandantottam and the other from Tiruvenkadu (128) have 
been seen, which have only two arms. Thirdly the latter as well as the one from 
Vedaranyam 2 stand leaning oh the right side whereas here the figure stands leaning 
to the left which has necessitated the showing of the lower right arm in kafy- 
avalambita pose which has been treated beautifully. The other arms, shoulders and 
the torso are all executed with consummate skill. The legs too are treated in a superb 
manner except for the prominence given to the knee-joints. The posture of the left leg 
crossing the right one is rendered in a splendid manner. In all these respects as also 
in the simple shorts, this figure is akin to the cho|a king (Fig. 206) although from the 
artistic point of view this is certainly superior to the other. 

The Natesa, height 38cm from Tiruvalangadu which is smaller than the other 
Natesa (Fig 164) from the same place discussed above may be taken up now. It is one 
of the images referred to more than one in connection with the problem of dating of 
bronzes by the authors of the catalogue pp 59-60,110-11. It is not now in the Madras 
Museum. A brief description of it is given by the authors on p 113. It is necessary to 
add a few particulars to that description. Even at a glance its features suggest 
effeminacy rather than exuberant dynamism which is apparent in the Natesas such 
as the one from TiruppanandTil not to speak of the magnificent Natesa from Tiruvalangadu 
itself. The upper left arm is held rather low while in other Natesas it is stretched out 
fully. Jatas being absent in this too, it is impossible to say anything about its 
decorations including the representation of Ganga. The strands of hair seen on either 
shoulder not only hang low but also are ornate. There is a pair of pendent strings 
hanging from the right shoulder in front. They are however treated in a way different 
from that of the string of the bigger Natesa. The arms and the torso are well executed. 


1. K.A. Nilakanda Sastri, op. tit.. Fig. 69. 

2. O.C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, pi. XCIV. *. 


Fig. 215 


Fig. 216 
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Here also the flowing ends of the stomach-band are missing due to the breaking away 
of half of the prabha on the proper left side. The legs and the feet are modelled well but 
there is the constriction of the lines at the knee-joint and its consequent projection 
which is a characteristic of bronzes of this period . The toes and the padasaras of 
several kihkinis are treated in an exquisite manner. A very interestingand noteworthy 
decorative element is seen on the right leg, above the ankle, which is not a nupura 
(anklet) but usually called as kihkini. It must be mentioned here that among the 
bronzes dealt with above, some possess one more ornament on the leg besides the 
padasara, and only one of them shows an ornament of this type namely the BhikshaUina 
from Tiruvenkadu and it is conspicuously absent from Natesa bronzes. On the other 
hand, especially in the Natelas belonging to subsequent periods, this ornament is 
invariably met with. Not only is it absent from early bronze Natesas but from early 
stone Natesas also. A beginning of this detail is noticed in a few Saivite icons found 
amongst those occupying the niches of the western gopura of the temple at Chidambaram, 
which is the earliest of the four gopuras of the place datable to about the middle of the 
12th century. By the time the eastern gopura of the same temple was completed, which 
happened round about 1200 A.D., this feature become more prominent and regular in 
the icons representing various aspects of Siva. In the sculputures belonging to the 
north and south gopuras of the same temple which may be assigned to a date 
somewhere between the first and the third quarter of the 12th century A D., this 
feature gets modified. 1 In addition to this detail, the style of th eprabha of this Natesa 
which is of the variety showing perforations along its outer fringe and the style of the 
flames coupled with the insignifcant dwarf and cup-shaped lower part of the padmasana 
indicate a date about the middle of the 12th century. In the light of this, the statmenet 
contained in the Catalogue that “the maker of the larger and more elaborate one was 
acquainted with the smaller, or possibly with some earlier image which influenced 
both: (and) the presence of long necklaces suggests a Vyayanagar or later date for 
these images” (pill) requires modification. For, this smaller Natela is definitely later 
than the bigger one; and the Nafe^as of Vijayanagar times, as will be shown in the 
proper context below, have highly developed details as for example the very much 
developed headgear which is unmistakable in the Natesa from Belur (Fig 294) dated 
to 16th century A.D. 

1. Confirmation of this view was made possible by an examination of photographs of quite a 
significant number of sculptures of all the four gopuras. Mr. James C. Harle of the Oxford 
University who made this collection of photographs was kind enough to show them to me, and I am 
thankful to him for this. 


o 
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The standing Umasahita group from Perur\jeri, Tar\jore District may be said to Fig. 217 
belong to the same period as the above Natesa. At first glance, the group would seem 
to have an ancient look. This is due to the beautiful proportions and refined decorations. 

But the high and ornate./ atd-makuta the unnaturally swaying yqj flop av it a, the thick 
cluster of kanthls and the poor disposition of the arms of &iva are found to be 
charcteristic of bronzes of this period. Uma’s figure, however, is excellently modelled, 
which is evident from the proportionate arms and legs, beautiful breasts and broad 
hips. Even the elongate karanda-makuta is in the nature of adding to the gracefulness 
of the bronze. The fingers are tender and life-like and the poses of the arms are 
remarkably realistic. The drapery and the festoons on the waist too are executed with 
taste and refinement. The two asanas of the figures are also well finished. Thus this 
group may be said to be one of the few outstanding Umasahita bronzes known. It may 
also be attributed to about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 

At this juncture the group of Natesa, ht90cm, and Sivakamasundari, ht 73.5 cm Fig. 218 
from Melapperumpallam, Tai\jore District, requires examination. This Natesa is of a 
peculiar type, with a small head Jatds not spreading on either side but falling at the 
back and accompan ied by a couple of ganas playingon musical instruments. This is the 
first example of this type that we examine here, and there are innumerable specimens 
of this type in several temples especially in the Tanjore District. Though this bronze 
is found to be defective in many respects such as the disproportionate limbs, the 
unnatural manner of crossing of the uplifted left leg and the stylised end of stomach- 
band seen to be long enough to extend upto the bottom of the left prop of the prabhd, 
it has some very interesting features too. Amongst them are the beautifully done 
fingers, the early manner of holding the kettle drum the simple decorations on the 
head and the body, the beautiful udararbandha ends attaching themselves the prabhd 
the padasaras with kihkini and the characteristic calf ornament with a single kihkini 
As has been said above the last mentioned item has become an invariable feature of 
Natesas produced from this period onwards. 

The Apasmara Purusha is of small size but his features are realistically executed. 

The ganas, the one on the proper left playing on cymbals and the other on the proper 
right playing on pot-drum (ghatam in Skt, Kuda-mula in Tamil) are also shown in 
expressive gestures. 

The most interesting item of the figure is its prabhd wtiich is of the tubular variety 
possessing only nineteen flajnes on its outer edge. Each flame has only three tqngues 
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except the one at the apex, which is five-tongued. The manner of depiction of the 
prabha, in a beautiful arch-like form , is apparently due to the strong and persisient 
old traditions, and prabhas of this type are rarely met with in the subsequent periods. 
It is attached to an oblong asana showing a cornice-like part worked into petals of 
lotus. This is rather peculiar. But the bhadrasana, on which this asana which is 
moulded together with the figure and the prabha is placed, is still more peculiar, as it 
shows petal decoration at its bottom, a feature which is found to characterise the 
bhadrasanas of much later periods. On account of this, it is rather difficult to say if this 
separate asana is original. 

Fig. 219 It is the Sivakamasundari of this group that is more attractive and a more 
beautiful specimen than the Natesa. Except for the somewhat heavy ornaments like 
the necklaces and bangles, the figure as a whole is noteworthy for its noble features 
such as slender but proportionate limbs, beautifully modelled torso with full breasts 
and hips, realistic fingers, calm and beautiful expression, drapery with characteristic 
lines suggesting folds, the gem-set waist bands from which hang finely worked 
festoons and tassels and the beautifully swaying yajhopavita. The shoulder ornament 
is seen only on the right side, which is an early feature. The very flexion in which the 
figure stands is graceful and this gracefulness is embellished by the kataka and lola 
poses of the right hand and left arm respectively. The workmanship of the two asanas 
is quite in keeping with the tenor of the figure, the petals of the padmdsana being 
especially well finished. This figure is therefore a remarkable example of the art as it 
obtained about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 220 The figures of the Somaskanda group, ht 50 cm, from Vellur Seruvarai in the 
Arantangi Taluk of the Tanjore District have features very similar to those met with 
in the Umasahita from Perunjeri (Fig 217) discussed above and this therefore may be 
attributed to about the same period. 

Fig. 221 The Parvati, ht 78cm, from the same place is seen to be akin in several respects 
to the Sivakamasundari Fig (221) of the Melapperumpallam Natesa group. The 
differences in detail met with here are the presence of the shoulder ornament on both 
sides; the drapery marked by a double parallel line and the somewhat ornate 3 sanas. 

In modelling and stance, this figure seems to be even better than the 
Sivakamasundari. The form of the face and the expression there, may be said to be 
identical with those of the other figure. This bronze may also be dated to the middle 
of the 12th century A.D. 
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Here we should eamine the pretty little figure representing a human being from Fig. 222 
the &iva temple at Kodumudi in the Coimbatore District. Quite a few remarkable 
bronzes of an earlier date from the same place have already been dealt with above. 

According to local people this figure is said to represent Kannappa-nayanar. A bronze 
representing that &aiva saint from Tiruvalahgatfu (Fig 180) has been dealt with 
above. Though between these two figures there is a semblance of identity of workmanship 
and details, the latter one has significantly its hands in anjali pose and its shows a 
dagger tucked up at one side and wears a leather apron and chappals. The figure under 
discussion holds its right arm bent at right angle to the torso and the left arm bent and 
kept at a higher level. Each is held in the posture of holding something. Besides, the 
figure does not show either dagger or chappal or apron. On the other hand, it wears 
a finely worked shorts with waist-bands of exquisite quality. In addition, there is the 
rosary of beads on the neck hanging beautifully on the chest, the simple armlets and 
the fine elbow ornament with a small projecting piece. The hair is also dressed in a 
beautiful manner. So, from these beautifully worked ornaments and drapery, this 
figure may be taken to represent not the hunter saint Kannappa-nayanar but some 
one else. This coupled with the poses of the hand which are suggestive of holding the 
cymbals, may be said to show that the person represented here is Sundaramurti- 
• nayanar. 

The modelling is slender but proportionate. The flexion (abhanga) suggested by 
the slightly bent left; leg is graceful. The facical features are clear-cut and the torso, 
especially the chest portion, is executed well.The modelling of the shoulders is 
characteristic of the bronzes of this period. The most interesting detail met with in this 
piece is the anklets seen one on each ankle. This was not present in the Kapnappa- 
nayanar or other figures of earlier periods, but which becomes a regular feature of a 
majority of figures of the later periods. 

The back view of this piece shows the peculiar manner of dressing up of the hair Fig. 223 
which is also a characteristic of Sundaramurti-nayanar. The beauty of the modelling 
is clearly seen in tliis side, especially that of the back suggests power. As in the case 
of all the bronzes representing subsidiary figures, here too the asana t is not well 
worked, although its form is quite pleasing. Thus it is a rare example of the art and it 
may be dated to the middle of the 12th century A.D. 
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224 The beautiful bronze Natela 1 now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, London may be considered now. Due to the excellence of photograph and 
to the uniform weathering of the figure, the bronze has a silken soft look, although its 
model ling suffers from many a defect. For instance, the arms are Bhort and their lines 
are rugged as is obvious in the upper and lower left arms; the same is true of the legB 
too and it is apparent in the uplifted left leg. The manner in which the latter is disposed 
is not at all artistic because instead of stretching the leg sidewards, it seems to be 
jutting out too much' in front. However, it may be remembered here that such 
deficiencies have begun to characterise the bronzes of this period and they abound in 
those of the subsequent periods, Thus from now on one can see the gradual decline in 
the standards of the art. 

The special features of the bronze are as follows: The face is of the protruding type 
of the period but its rounded features are beautiful. There is only a single row of 
feathers in the head arranged makutarwise , not fan-wise. The whirling locks, five on 
each side, are also shown in a manneristic way and they are decorated with leafy 
design, the most interesting detail here is the big-sized mermaid in afijali representing 
Ganga shown at the top right of th e prabhd, which is quite a novel way of depicting the 
detail. The characteristic broad kanthl and the shoulder ornament on the right side 
only are seen. As usual the kettle-drum is held by the fingers. The stomach cloth is 
simple and both of its ends, with a single wave, are attached to the prabhd. The shorts 
and the waist-cords are nicely worked. Interestingly instead of apddasaraof kihkinis, 
an ornate padasara is seen on each foot. Besides, there is on each anklet, an ankle 
without any kihkini attached to it, a decoration which has become a characteristic_of 
the bronzes of this and subsequent periods. The prabhd is also simple and is neither 
flat nor tubular, and it does not have any perforated part aslii the smaller Natesa from 
Tiruvalangadu fig 216 There are twenty-one flames, each with three tongues, except 
the topmost one which has five, fringing the outer edge of the prabhd. They are 
however not particularly well finished. But the form of the prabhd is of the ancient oval 
type similar to that of the Velffnkanni and other Na^esas noticed above. Interestingly 
it is attached to the oval-shaped smaWpadmasana of which the petals are worked thick- 
and somewhat realistically. 


1. It is reproduced onpl. XXVI and 3JXV1IA and on the jacket of the book entitled The utonder thai was 
India, by A.L. Basham and as p). 14A in V.A. Smith's Oxford History of India (Oxford University, 
1958) 
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The ApasmSra Purusha is well-modeled but the details are not clearly seen. This 
bronze may be assigned to the beginning of the third quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Now we shall examine the Rama and Sita from MankkSl in the Nannilam Taluk 
of the Taryore District. The other two figures representing La kshmapa and Hanuman 
have not been discovered. In both these figures the striking feature is their heavy 
modelling. Otherwise they are found to be. excellent examples of the art. Their size is 
considerable, Rama being 114 cm high and Sita 83cm high, which shows the extreme 
heights to which the technique of making images in cireperdue method had reached 
by the time they were made. 

Rama stands in the slight aiidha posture which is beautifully depicted, as is seen 
in the dextrous manner in which the right hip is dealt with and the beautiful way in 
which the left leg is bent and shown as though moving with steadied steps The 
ornaments are however depicted in very low relief although their details are interesting 
and beautiful. Of these the simha-mukha knot on the waist-band and the festoons are 
noteworthy. The shoulder ornament is seen on both sides here. The face shows rather 
sharp features and the manner of showing the eyes and lips is not good. The kirita is 
high and stylised but it does not look very ornate as in some of the later-day figures. 
There are the usual broad kanthis and the wavy form of the yqjhopavita is beautiful. 
The torso is powerfully moulded and a noteworthy feature is that as in all previously 
noticed images here too there is no mark on the chest, one which appears in some of 
the later-day images which wil be noticed below where its singificance will be 
indicated. At the back the modelling and the workmanship of the decorative details 
are clearly seen. 

That Sita is also by the same hand is unmistakable; all the beauty of modellingand 
decoration met with in the Rama is markedly seen here also. The details that are 
special to this figure are the beautiful tri-bhahga pose, the bun-like dhammilla 
headdress of which the full glory is seen only on the back, the kutilarkuntalas, the 
mdhgalya-sUtra on the neck, the long and slender hfira of thin beads, shown twisted 
in a beautiful manner in between the breasts which are themselves sensuously 
modelled as full and rounded and not in an atrophied manner as is seen in many of the 
later-day figures of goddesses, the mekhalQ. made of links of elongated diamond shape, 
the broad hips enclosed by smoothly flowing lines, the thick series of close-fitting 
bangles on the wrists and a similar type of anklets on the ankles. At the back (fig 226) 


Fig. 225 


Fig. 226 


Fig. 227 
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the depiction of the headdress and the modelling of the part below the waist are 
specially noteworthy. Each of these two figures stands on a padmasana of which the 
petals are shown only by means of grooves which is not quite a satisfactory manner of 
doing this important detail. On grounds of style, these two remarkable bronzes may 
be attributed to the middle of the third quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

The Sivakamasundari, forming a group with the beautiful Naf-esa (Fig 137) in the 
Big temple at Tanjore may be examined. Its affinity to the Sivakamasundari (Fig 219) 
from Melapperumpaljam noticed above is great. But here we find sharper features 
such as those of the face and a greater. Orateness of makuta etc., besides the more 
developed or newer ornaments like the presence of the pendent string on both the 
shoulders. Hence its attribution to this period. The padmdsana is, however, specially 
noteworthy. In view of these, this may be assigned to the beginningof the last quarter 
of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 228 The Parvatf (or Sivakamasundari) from Sivapuram may also be assigned to the 
same period on grounds of style which is seen to be almost identical with that of the 
above figure. Of the details, especially noteworthy are the beautiful bhahga, the full 
and well-modelled breasts, the beautifully swaying yajnopavita, the drapery with 
folds suggested by fine lines and the two finely depicted hanging ends of waist-band 
seen on each thigh. The last mentioned detail characterises the figure sculptures 
especially of the west gopura, attributable to the period under discussion, of the 
Chidambaram temple. 

Fig. 229 The Somaskanda from the temple of Vaittisvaran kovil in the Tanjore District 
seems to be another beautiful example of the art, belonging to the last quarter of the 
l2th century A.D, All the three figures forming this group are excellently modelled and 
are of beautiful proportions. &iva is majestically seated and his finely worked jata- 
makuta, ornaments and poses of hands are superbly delineated. Uma’s posture is 
equally well executed and the noteworthy features of this figure are the kesamakuta , 
the full breasts, the beautiful posture of the left arm and prominent wheel designs on 
the drapery. The utkutikasana pose is also very natural. Both these figures have the 
shoulder ornament on either side. The figure of the little Skanda is also interesting. 

Fig. 230 Instead of the usual erect or slightly dancing form in which he is shown inSom&skanda 
figures, here he is dancing in the caturtt mode, with the right leg slightly lifted up and 
the left arm shown in the danda-hasta fashion. The hair is arranged as kesa-makuta 
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fashion and the other features are beautiful. The back view of this group is interesting 
as it shows the hangingstrands of hair on the back of the neck worked in the ancient 
style. The asanas are intrestirig, and the bhadrasana is to be specially noted because 
its lower-most mouldingcontains the peculiar decoration in the form of a series of lotus 
petals. This is met with for the first time here and it becomes a characteristic of the 
same dsana of a majority of bronzes of later periods. 

The figure representing Vinadhara 1 height 66 cm, from Vadarangam, 1 Taiyore 
District may be examined now. It stands in tri-bhahga pose which is obviously 
graceful. Its workmanship is simple and the details are clear-cut. This style of 
workmanship is characteristic of the bronzes of this period ..Though the jatbrmakuta 
is high, the emblems on it are not conspicuous The face is definitely oval and its 
features are bold. A number of sculptures of the east gopura of the Chidambaram 
temple may be seen to posses similar facial features as well as the finish of this bronze. 
Then there ere the thick necklaces of the type met with in sculptures and bronzes of 
this period. The treatment of the other details such as the yajhopauita is beautiful. 
Especially noteworthy is the shoulder ornament. There is the usual stringon the right 
shoulder. But it is the strand.of hair with three twists in its tip treated in a superb 
fashion that is most pleasing. The treatment of the arms and their dispostion are 
likewise well done; the fingers of the hands, particularly those of the two lower hands, 
suggesting the playing on the vinO, being rendered as if throbbing with life. The 
armlets show foliated heads which are exquisite. 

The style of the legs will be found to be akin to that of the SomSskanda (Fig.229) 
examined above which shows a smooth tapering down with a slight emphasis on the 
kneecaps. This loin-cloth is decorated with “a single row of rather widely spaced 
wheels, with an additional pair, slightly larger and more conspicuous, at a higher level 
on the most prominent part of the buttocks”. (Catalogue , p.108). The sashes are simple 
but the simha-mukha clasp in front is interesting because of the developed loops 
emanating from its sides and of the rbsette-like pendant from which hangs a long 
beaded string which is attached to the left thigh. Another interesting feature is the 
beaded cord that hangs low in a broad loop on the left side and a similar but shorter 
one on the right side. Further, the manner in which the border of the loin-cloth is done 
is also noteworthy as its hem is beaded. 


Fig. 231 


1. Catalogue . p. 108. 
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The padmasana of this bronze may be seen to be akin to that of the above 
Somaskanda with its petals indicated by inconspicuous lines. The bhadrasana is very 
simple. 

It is necessary to refer to the nipples of this figure which are rather prominent. In 
none of the bronzes noticed above have we come across this feature; but quite a number 
of bronzes belonging to later periods, to be examined below, show this prominently. 
The occurrence of this feature in this bronze may simply be taken to prove the 
beginnings of it here. If it is not for its excellent modelling, restrained decoration and 
the charming posture, this bronze may have to be assigned to a later period. In view 
of the similarity of its style to that of the above mentioned Chidambaram sculptures, 
this may also be dated to about the last quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

At this juncture two interesting bronzes require consideration on account of their 
style. They are a trident with the representation of &iva as Pradoshamurti (or 
Alinganamurti) in front, from Tirunelveli, Tanjore District and a Nandi which should 
have originally formed a part of the group of Siva as Vrishabhavahana from 
Tiruvanmiyur, chingleput District. 

Fig. 232 Though the trident is merely an emblem of Siva, its conception and execution are 
apparently of a high order. The beauty of the semi-circular prongs of which the lines 
flow in a rhythmic manner and of which the tips taper in a graceful fashion is enhanced 
by the prong in the middle, which though erect, is relieved of its monotony in a clever 
but artistic way by the two diamond designs introduced in it. The bottom of the trident 
is equally well designed and the proportions of its mouldings are simply grand. 

Coming to the miniature Pradoshamurti group, apparently the sthapati had not 
spared any efforts in delineating the figures of^Jiva and Parvati not only according to 
the rules of canons but also as beautiful specimens of art and a fine composition at that. 
A glance at the figure of 6iva will show that its style is almost completely identical with 
that of the Vinadhara examined above, including the tri-bhahga pose. Though the 
Parvati figure is less clear enough, its details which are seen,show it to be charming. 
That the sthapati was a remarkable man, one who was capable of making such minor 
works of his, too, like this trident, gems of art, is proved by the exquisite sketches of 
foilage on either side of the Pradoshamurti group. 

Fig. 233 The Nandi from Tiruvanmiyur, Chingleput District, is equally interesting from 
the point of view of modelling and decorative details which include the three bands 
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with bells shown round the neck, below the hump and at the back and the seat on the 
back which is tide by a ribbon with the knot prominently shown on this side and the 
kihkinis on all the four legs. Each pair of legs is made to stand on an asana shaped as 
a double lotus. The other interesting detail of this quaint bronze are the face with the 
tongue shown as if licking the left nostril, the fat hump with its muscles indicated by 
a deep curl and the tail of which the hairy tip is shown entwined to the right hind leg. 

Of all its features of the pose of Nandi is majestic. The expression on the face portrays 
clearly the bovine innocence. Above, another Nandi belonging to the Vrishabhavahana 
group (Fig.67) from Tandantottam has been noticed. When compared with that, the 
Nandi under discussion, will be seen to suffer much. Nevertheless, that it is much 
better than those belonging to later period will be evident when it is compared with the 
Nandi of the Vrishabhavahana group ffom Vedarapyam. 1 Just as in the case of other 
Nandis this is also probably made according to the hollow cast process. 

The Natesa belonging to the Dharcrmapuram Adhinam may be examined now. Fig. 234 
The most glaring detail of the figure, namely the prabhd has assumed almost a perfect 
circular form and there are twenty-seven flames in it. Each of the flames except the 
crowning one, shows five tongues. The top-most flame shows clearly six tongues 
although there must be one more which is but slighty indicated on the proper left side. 

It maybe mentioned here that the flames of the prabhas ofNatesas and of many other 
figures belonging to subsequent periods show five tongues except in a few cases, as for 
instance the dated Natesa from Belur (Fig.294) to be discussed below, where their 
number is four although even in that the crowning flame has obviously seven tongues. 

The next details is the feathery crown. It no doubt has two rows of feathers one above 
the other but their fan-wise arrangement and subdued treatment are noteworthy. The 
double row arrangement of feathers is found is almost all the Natelas beginning from 
the Natesa (Fig. 137) in the Big Temple at Tanjore, although such NateSa as from 
Ttiruvalangadu and Punjai show only a single row. Further, its top is connected to the 
prabhd only by a metal piece and it is clearly removed from the prabhd, a feature which 
characterises almost all the later Natesas. The treatment of the whirling locks of hair 
is noteworthy. A set of seven locks is seen on either side. Each one of the jatds is done 
in a wavy form which is pleasing; and its end is depicted as prominent ringlet which 
is artistic. Interlinking of the jatds by vertical rows of metal pieces, four on the right 


1. O.C. Gangoly, op. oil., pi. XCIV. 
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side and five on the left side is seen. A noteworthy feature of the arrangement of the 
jatas is that they do not show any looping although it has been noticed on either side 
in the Natela from the Big Temple, Taiyore and on the right side alone in the Natela 
(Fig. 196) from Tiruppanandal. The other interesting detail seen on the jat&s is the 
figure of Gahga. 

The face is round and its features indicate a family resemblance to those of the 
Natesa in the Amsterdam Museum. 1 The expression is one of supreme tranquillity. 
Among the ornaments, all of which are boldly depicted, the long hfira and the elbow 
ornament which has become stylised are noteworthy. The udararbandha too is 
interesting on account of its rope-like twisting but pleasing pair of flowing ends in 
wavy form. That the modelling is somewhat heavy is easily seen by the treatment of 
the torso and the arms. While the arms is general are modelled in an effective manner, 
there is a slight distoration in the lines of the arm in the gajarhasta pose. Moreover, 
the hand of this arm is also not done as it ought to be. The other hands are charming 
especially the had which holds the drum in a graceful fashion and the hand in the 
abhaya pose. 

The most beautiful part of this bronze is the legs, Though the knee-caps are as 
usual emphasised yet this has not marred even to a slightest extent the beautifully 
tapering lines of the legs which culminate in the tips of the toes especially of the lifted 
up left foot. It must be mentioned here that the treatment of this foot alone when 
compared with that of the same foot of Natela (Fig.238) from Puhganur, to be dealt 
with below, will show that the latter bronze is unmistakably later than the former. The 
figure of Apasmara has become comparatively small but its features are realistic. The 
treatment of the padmasana may be seen to be akin to that of the Natesa from 
Tiruppanandal in both of which petals are subdued and the grooves are not prominent 
and the shape of the lower row of petals is cup-like. This may therefore be assigned to 
the fourth quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

• 235 The Rama group from TirukkadaiyQr, 2 Taryore District, is one of the finest of its 
kind. The modelling of the Rama and Lakshmana may be found to be akin to that of 
the Rama from Manakkal (fig 226) but there is considerable difference between them 
in the treatment of the details. This is exemplified by the wave pattern of the shorts- 

1. The Art of India and Pakistan, pi. 62, Pig. 311, and Marg. Vol. IV. No. 2, cover page figure and 

reproduction on p. 32. 

2. K.A. Nilakanda Sastri, op. cit.. Fig. 81. 
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like garment of these figures, by the clearly worked simha-mukha clasp and by the two 
artistic ends of waists cord attached to each thigh of the two figures. Further the 
headdress of Lakshmana though of kesa-makuta type is obviously much nearer a 
kintarmakuta. The most interestingdetail met with in the Rama is the mole-like thing 
on the right chest, a detail not met with in the images of Rama discussed above. 

Obviously it represents farivaisa; and its presence in this bronze denotes apparently 
the complete identification of Rama with Vishnu. It may be remembered here the fact 
that during the 12th century A.D. the whole ofTamilnad was reverberating with the 
verses from the immortal Tamil Ramayana of the great poet Kamban, where the 
deification of Rama is complete. It is but natural that the ideas of this maharkavi have 
influenced to a great degree the religious thoughts during that period, which got 
embodied in works of art as well. This RUrna set may therefore be said to be a product 
of this influence,and in some of the later-day bronzes, representing the theme, this 
idea is perpetuated. 

Coming to the figure ofSita, though it partes of some of the features like modelling 
and poses present in the Sitfi from Manakkal (fig 227) in decorative details it differs 
much from the latter. The most conspicuous amongst them is the headdress which has 
assumed makuta form here while in the Manakkal Sit§, it has retained the traditional 
dhammilla form. Besides, the big patra-kundalas, the beautifully modelled breasts, 
the tasteful channavira, the prominent shoulder ornament on either side, the refined 
drapery with the characteristic double ends of waist-cord seen attached to each thigh 
and the bhahga are other interesting points to be noted in this figure. All the three 
figures stand each on a padmasana executed beautifully. On the basis of the style this 
group may be dated to about the end of the 12th century A.D. The small figure of 
Hanuman is a later addition. 

The Natesa, ht 112cm, from Veljalagaram in the Mayflram Taluk of the Taryore Fig. 236 
District next calls our attention. Its modelling, details and proportions are all 
excellently dealt with and it therefore has a classipal appearance. But, it is the highly- 
ornate jatds , the slender stomach-band, the kihkini-tied anklets, the holding of the 
damaru by a single finger alone and above all tbeprabhh, though beautiful in shape 
and style, showing as many as forty one flames each with-five tongues except the one 
at the top which seems to have provision for seven tongues, that determine the position 
of the bronze in our scheme. The stylised padasaras are to be noted as they are quite 
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different from those of earlier Natesas showing the individual kihkinis clearly. The 
prabha also has the perforated part as the smaller Nate&a from Tiruvalangadu (Fig. 
216) The workmanship of the doubletier feathery crown, and that of the Ganga and 
of the flame of fire held by the upper left hand is beautiful. The smiling expression in 
the face is splendidly delineated. This is, therefore, a masterpiece of the art of this 
period and it may be assigned to round about 1200 A.D. 

Fig. 237 The Somaskanda group now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 

/ 

London, is another noteworthy specimen. The Siva is seated in the sukhasana pose 
and has a high jata-makuta possessing indistinct emblems. Its modelling is superb. 
The details to be noted in this are the beautiful little deer, perched on the first two 
j^hgers of the upper left hand, the looped string besides the usual pendant on each 
shoulder, the very telling ahuya-varada pose of the lower left hand the simple waist¬ 
band, the festoons depicted on the shorts and the anklets besides the padasaras. The 
Uma figure too is excellently modelled and the details that are interesting in it are the 
tall karandamakuta, the utpala in the right hand, the beautiful varada pose of the left 
hand, the beautiful breasts,the thick series of bangles on the wrists and a similar 
series of anklets on the ankles. The manner of depicting the sari as seen in the hanging 
left leg is a new feature met with for the first time here. The expression in both the 
figures is sublime. The baby Skanda is highly proportionately modelled and is shown 
in the sama-bhahga pose. This figure is executed with skill as evidenced by the 
restrained decoration and smoothly flowing lines. This group may be assigned to the 
beginning of the 13th century A.D., owing to the occurrence of the above mentioned 
new decorative details. 

Fig. 238 'Now we take up the Natesa 1 ht. 64 cm from Punganur in the Tanjore District for 
Examination. The authors of the Catalogue have said that it is of Chola type and that 
is comes very near the Tiruvalangadu Netesa in poise and even surpasses it in some 
other respects (p 113) No doubt the head portion and the lower left arm in the gaja- 
hdsta pose are excellently delineated. The two tiers of feathers on the crown are 
remarkably realistic, the fine whirling locks of hair flowing on either side are artistic, 
the gand on the proper right and the balancing design on the opposite side are tasteful 
and the features of the face are full of charm and realism. But the other arms and their 
hands, the strained lines of the sides, the angular modellingof the legs and the highly 


1. Catalogue, pp. 111-12, pi.XVI, Fig. 1 
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stiff and ornate decorative details have made the figure more a standarised one rather 
than a bronze noted for life-like representation. In addition to these,the stylised elbow 
ornament, the not quite satisfactorily done three-tongued flame held in the upper left 
hand, the prominent wheel designs on the shorts and the stylized padasaras are also 
in the nature of confirming the above impression. That the manner of holding the 
drum is also an innovation of the period has been seen above. Above all, there are the 
stiff anklets with kihkini on tho anklets, which are the unmistakable characteristic of 
the bronzes of the period. The Apasam^ra is also not well executed. Neither is the 
asana clearly worked. 

The back view helps us to know the position of the bronze better. The siras-cakra 
is ornate, the strands of hair falling on the neck’are bound by a ring,ycyhopavita is not 
only stiff but shows unnatural curving, each of the buttocks bears a single big wheel 
design which is purely of the nature of patterning and the inartistic manner of lifting 
of the left leg is apparent. On these grounds this bronze may be assigned to the 
beginning of the 13th century A.D. 

The beautiful seated Uma belonging to the Big Temple, Taryore may be said to 
belong to this period. Its noteworthy features are the beautiful posture, the exceedingly 
well modelled torso with beautiful breasts, the finely delineated folds on the stomach, 
the beautiful drapery with folds and the splendid poses of the arms. The ornaments 
are of the usual type, but it may be mentioned here the fact that only a single pendent 
string is seen on each shoulder. Thus this is a good specimen of the art, except for a 
slight plumpy modelling. The (isanas are as usual not quite well designed. 

The seated Kali 1 , ht.44 cm, from Senniyanvidudi, Tanjore District may have to be 
assigned to about the same period on account of the following 

The kesortnaiidala is stylized, the facial features are characteristic of the bronzes 
of the period we are discussing, the ornaments are also typical of the period, the 
modelling not artistic, the lines of the sides of the torso are not flowing smoothly 
though the breasts are full, their nipples are prominent as in the figure of this period, 
the. simhormukha clasp and the festoons are stylised and there are the anklets 
characteristic of the period. Added to these, there is the very telling looped string on 
each shoulder which is unmistakably an innovation introduced by the sthapatis of the 


Fig. 239 


Fig. 240 


Fig. 241 


1. Catalogue, pp. 122-23, pi. XVI, Fig. 1. 
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period. In spite of these, there is majesty in the pose and beauty in the expression of 
the face. The pedestal which is ta bhadrdsana is typical of the period, and it bears an 
illegible inscription. The autors of the Catalogue, have, on the basis of “the general 
treatment and especially of the bows of the girdle” (p.122) have considered this to be 
of Chola type. They go on to say: “The inscription, most of which is unfortunately 
illegible, even after electrolytic treatment, in Tamil characters of the ealiy Chola 
period.” (Ibid.) On the other hand owing to the above mentioned details characteristic 
of the art of the period and to the fact that we cannot lay much store on the extremely 
fragmentary inscription because of its being mostly illegible, this bronze may be 
assigned to the beginningof the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 242 The bronze representing a king, over a foot high, probably Kulottunga III 1 (circa 

/ 

1178-1218 A.D.) formerly in the Siva temple at KSlahasti 2 in the Chittoor District but 
now in the private collection may be examined now. Extremely fortunately it bears on 
its pedestal an inscription which according to Mr.G. Venkoba Rao, the epigraphist is 
in characters of about the 13th century A.D. 8 a proposition accepted by 

Mr.T.G.Aravamuthan. The inscription is in two parts. ‘The first part.is a label 

'Kulottunga-soladevar’ and the second part is a record of the dedication of the image 
to that temple by one Udaiya-Nambi.” So the difficulty in dating this piece has been 
very much reduced by this inscription. The style of the bronze, appropriately enough, 
is characteristic of the period to which the inscription is assigned on the basis of its 
palaeography. 

Prof. Sastri says the following about this:**.... the figure wears many ornaments 
and the face is expressive of youthful energy and eagerness. The image is important 
as perhaps the only authentic contemporary portrait of a Cola monarch so far known.” 4 
But regarding his dating of the bronze expressed in the sentence **.... the image may 
have been made about the time of his accession,” .... its date its most probably 
somewhere about 1180,” 6 it may be said that it is somewhat early. 

The noteworthy details of this pretty little piece, are the curly hair in front, 
depicted in a manner very similar to that which is met with in the bronzes of 
Jnanasambanda, the thick cluster of necklaces, the prominent beaded strings on the 

1. T.G. Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture inSoutJi India, p. 41, Fig. 16; K.A. Nilakanda Saatri, op. cit.. 
Fig. 33. 

2. Catalogue, p. 31. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Op. cit., p. 726. 

5. Ibid. 
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shoulder, the stylized and not clearly worked keyuras and elbow ornament, the ornate 
shorts and waist-bands and the anklets of three rings on the ankles. The asanas too 
are beautiful, the petals of the padmasana are in the traditional style. The bhahga of 
the figure is beautiful and the excellence of its conception is exemplified by the realistic 
rendering of the facial features and the smiling countenance. This may be attributed 
to the middle of the first quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

The beautiful little bronze from Tiruppurambiyam, Tar\jore District may be found 
to be almost akin to the above figure in style and decorative details. It is said to 
represent Kotpuli-nayanar/ Though the modelling is not quite saitsfactory as is 
evidenced by the angular elbows and somewhat disproportionate legs, this piece has 
a classical look a)j6ut it. The interesting details of the figure are the thick set of 
kanthis, curved object held by the hands in ahjali, the wheel designs on the shorts 
and the anklets. This may be attributed to the first quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

The Nate&a now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London, 
is another interesting specimen of the art of the period under discussion. The details 
specially to be noted here are the two-tier feather crown, the beautifully flowing ends 
of the stomach cloth, the holding of the damaru by a single finger, the anklet on the 
right ankle only, the sylisedpadasaras and thepraMawith thirty-one stylized flames, 
each possessing four tongues except the topmost one which has five tongues. The 
modelling is good, though as is characteristic of the works of the period, it is slightly 
heavy. The uplifted left leg is not executed satisfactorily although here the pose is not 
so bad as in the Punganur Natesa (Fig 238). The square face with clear-cut details has 
a smiling expression which contributes to the excellence of the bronze. The Apasmara 
and the pedestal on which he is depicted are not worked well. On these grounds, this 
bronze may be assigned to about the end of the first quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

The remarkable group of Umasahita from Kilaiyur in the South Arcot District is 
an interesting example of the art as obtained during this period. Each of them is seated 
on a padmasana, and both of them might have had a common bhadrasana which is now 

missing. In all probability they originally formed a Somaskanda group from which 

/ 

now the Skanda is missing. Of the two figures, that of Siva, ht 70cm shows superb 
finish and has a magnificence of its own. The perfection of its modelling is apparent 
from its head to foot; and the excellence of its workmanship is known from the tender 
and delicate treatment of the fingers especially those of the left hand which is in ahuyar 


Fig. 243 


Fig. 244 


Fig. 245 
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varada pose. The one special characteristic of this marvellous piece, which at once 
enables one to fix its position, is the looped string on the left shoulder; the usual 
pendant is seen on the right shoulder. 

The style of the figure of Uma, ht 45cm, is not god and this will be apparent when 
it is comparaed with that of the beautiful seated figure of Uma (Fig 240) belonging to 
the Big Temple, Tai\jore Discussed above. The rather inartistically worked karandar 
makuta , the somewhat atrophied breasts and the rather unnatural posture of the left 
arm go to show that the figure has not been done with the attention it deserved. The 

Fig. 246 back view of these figures confirm the above estimate. The double row of curly strands 

/ . 

of hair falling on the back of Siva and the imperfection noticed in the treatment of the 
left arm of Uma are specially noteworthy in this side. Nevertheless, their style being 
characteristic of the bronzes of the period, they may also be dated to the end of the first 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 247 The Ambika group, a Jaina deity, from Singanikkuppam, South Arcot District has 

features which require its examination here. This was found along with two beautiful 
standingTirthankara figures one of which is discussed below. Ambika, the chief figure 
of the group stands in the tri-bhanga pose on a beautifulpacfrnasanaover a bhadrasana 
which has a projection in front. She is resting her left hand on the head of a cheti or 
maid, also standing in the tri-bhanga pose and holding a beautiful mala of lotus 
flowers ?. There is a small boy resembling the baby Skanda of Somaskanda group on 
the right of Ambika. The interesting details of Ambika are the thick set of necklaces, 
the elbow ornament, the thick series of bangles, the loose drapery with flowing ends 
and bows on the sides and the beautifully looping sash possessing wide festoons and 
artistic tassels. Her posture is splendid; but the modelling is not good as is exemplified 
by the thick left arm and the atrophied breasts. The most intersting detail of this 
figure, and the one which distinguishes it as a Jaina icon, is the little seated 
Tirthankara figure on the kararyla makuta. The maid looks somewhat prettier and 
it is due to the beautiful proportions as well as to the refined ornaments. The kutila- 
kuntalas above the forhead are noteworthy. The garland which she holds in her hands 
is worked in an exemplary manner. The boy is not particularly beautiful compared to 
the skandas of the Somaskanda figures examined above. Nevertheless he shows all 
the characteristics of a figure of a baby of the period. This group may be dated to the 
beginning of the second quarter of the 13th century A.D. 
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The bronzes representing the two most important emblems of Vishnu, namely 
Kaumodaki (the gada) ht 64cm, and the Sudar4ana (the discus), ht 55cm, purchased 
locally in Madras, have all the features of the bronzes of this period. Besides,being 
representations of the Ayudha Purushas they are very valuable for the study of 
iconography of this kind of icons. The one important detail to be remembered here is 
the shoulder ornament seen on either shoulder in both the figures. They may also be 
assigned to the second quarter of the 13th century. 

The Natesa, ht. 86cm,, from Kankoduttavanitam, Tar\jore District, may be 
examined here. It is no doubt a good specimen of the art of bronzes and a Natesa noted 
for vigour. But owing to the evolved features and inartistic postures of the limbs it is 
not as charming as it ought to be. The manneristic headdress, the number of jatds and 
the stylistic manner of showing them, the exuberance noticed inthe ornamentation, 
the unnatural bend of the hand of the ann in the gajarhasta pose, the discrepancy 
noticed in the proportions between the parts above and below the waist, and the 
bending of the part above the waist to front, instead of the usual majestic manner of 
showing the part as ending slightly to the back, all go to detract the otherwise well 
executed bronze. The other interesting detail of this is its prabhd which shows at its 
two bottom ends and incurving which does not at all add to the beauty of this detail. 
Further, owing to the crowding in it of thirty-nine flames each of five tongues except 
the one at the apex which has seven tongues, th eprabha has become ornate,and it has 
therefore lost all its ancient charm which lingered on even up to the Natesa (Fig 244) 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, discussed above. The Apasmara and the padmasana 
are also not executed well. The other characteristic detail of the figure if the anklets 
the presence of which aids its dating. On these grounds this bronze may be dated to 
the middle of the second quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

The highly ornate Parvati from Tiruvetkalam near Chidambaram in the South 
Arcot District may also be attributed to this period. The ornaments and drapery of this 
figure are noteworthy. Though the limbs display some stiffness in modelling, yet the 
treatment of the figure is exquisite. In fact the modelling in general is beautiful, and 
this is exemplified by the excellent treatment of the hips and the breasts. It is the 
extreme mannerism noticed in the depiction of the cloth and the ornaments that gives 
a clue to its chronological position. The back view though displaying the novel manner 
of depicting the cord that connects the channavira with the kanthi shows defects in 
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modelling of the left arm which is another proof for its age. This may be attributed to 
about the middle of the 13th centuiy A.D. 

The Nafcesa, ht. 163.3 cm now in the Amsterdam Museum may also be attributed 
to the middle of the 13th century A.D, It is one of the biggest of its class and it therefore 
deserves all appreciation for the mastery of technique it displays. Recently it has been 
written upon twice by Mr. John Irwin, first in The Art of India and Pakistan (PI.62, 
No. 311), on p 72 where its date is given as the 13th 14th century A.D., and then in 
Marg, vol IV No 2, on pages 32 to 35 where its date is given as circa 13th century A.D. 
The latter journal carries four magnificent illustrations,including the one on the 
cover, of this bronze, which show three diferent views of it namely front, back and left 
sides. In both the above publications, a complete description of it is given, the one 
in the journal p 35 being fuller. In the article contributed to the journal, this is 
compared with the two other magnificent Nafcesas belonging to the Madras Museum 
namely the one from Velankanni Fig 117 and the other from Tiruvalangadu Fig 164. 
Since Mr Irwin’s description of the bronze is almost classical, it is enough if we give 
here the reaons for our attribution of the bronze to about the middle of the 13th 
century, a dating, though, more precise, as is usual with us # than the other way of 
dating by centuries, which is found to agree more or less with the date of 13th century 
given to it after careful consideration by Mr Irwin. He says : u Certain features of the 
Amsterdam Nataraja, such as the more formalised treatment of the aureole of flames 
and the flowing locks of hair suggest that it is undoubtedly the latest of the three. At 
the same time, there is a vitality in the figure itself and a freshness of vision in 
the modelling which clearly link it with the Chola tradition and caution any attempt 
to date it later than 1300 A.D.”* 

Our reasons are as ollows: The prabha, though, as required by the huge size of the 
figure, is large, yet because of the presence on it as many as forty-seven flames each 
of five tongues makes it more stylised than that of the Kankoduttavanitam Natesa 
discussed above; and this is a special characteristic feature of the Natesas of this 
period. Then there is the thin string tied round the right calf. The bounding of the 
strands of hair hanging on the back of the neck is a third feature. The double row 
of feathers on the crown and the manner of attaching it to the prabha is the fourth 
detail. Too much of projection in front seen in the lifted up leg-which is also lifted up 


1. Marg, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 33. 
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higher than is necessary-and the arm in gqjahasta pose is a fifth item of detail. 
All these characteristics go to show that it has its place some years later than that 
of the Kankoduttavanitam bronze; and hence its attribution to about the middle of 
the 13th century. In later-day Natesas these details become further developed as 
we shall see below. 

The estimate of the quality of its workmanship as compared with that of the other 
two Natesas, given in the above mentioned journal by Mr. Irwin is as follows: “From 
the point of view of style, the Amsterdam Natareya differs from the other two figures 
in the naturalistic emphasis of the modelling. This is achieved not only by a more 
studied attention to surface detail, but also by a sharper definition of contours, which 
gives the effect of greater compactness and thereby of mo He surface tension. The 
contrast is most noticeable when comparingthe three figures from behind, particularly 
the shoulder-blades, the waists, the round contours of the buttocks, and such 
anatomical details as the knee-joints and the ankles.” 1 A word about this estimate may 
be said here. 

Instead of being a more naturalistic one than the other two figures in modelling, 
that it suffers from less naturalistic modelling than the other two, is evident not only 
from the too much of projection introduced in the left leg and lower left arm but also 
from the part above the waist being comparatively shorter than the part below it. 
Further, from the back view of this Natesa it is seen that the depiction of the 
outstretching of the led arm is quite unnatural compared with that met with in the 
other two figures. Besides, the modelling of the arms and legs as seen from this side, 
leaves much to be desired especially when compared with that of the other two figures. 
Thus in every respect, except for its size, this Natesa is seen to lag behind the other 
two Natesas. Mr. Irwin is not unaware of this and in fact his views in the matter are 
full of meaning. He says: “Few people would prefer the Amsterdam Nafcaraja to the 
famous example from Tiruvalangadu which has lost its aureole of flames and flowing 
hair. There is a more even flow of rhythm in the latter figure and on the whole a more 
subtle adjustment of the planes to one another.” (marg, ibid., p.35). And we are in 
oomplete agreeement with Mr. Irwin’s statement about the technical excellence of the 
Amsterdam Natesa namely: “Judged, however, as a technical feat of casting, there is 
no doubt that the Amsterdam Nataraja is the most remarkable of the three, especially 
when we taken into account not only the size but the depth". (Ibid) 


l. Ibid 
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Fig. 253 The Somaskanda in the Siva teple at Kunnandar-kovil in the former Pudukkottai 
State (now merged with the Tiruchirappalli District), though attributable to the same 
period as the above, has several features which are characterristic of the sculptures of 
the locality. Amongst them mention may be made of the peculiar manner of depiction 
of the jatarmakuta of Siva, the narrow torso and thick-set limbs. The prominent 
ornament on the calf of the right leg is noteworthy. Uma is also modelled in a similar 
fashion but the breasts are worked n the usual traditional manner. The elbow 
ornament shows the projecting end prominently which is noteworthy. Each of them is 
seated on a separate and b\$\padmasanaoi which the workmanship is beautiful. The 
padmasanas are cast together with the bhadrasana possessingsimple mouldings. The 
baby Skanda standing beind his parents, is certainly of better workmanship than the 
boy belonging to the Jaina Ambika group (Fig.247) discussed above. On the whole, in 
spite of the strong imprints of the local tradition, this group of bronzes has also 
qualities of a work of sculpture of the period, and it may therefore be assigned to the 
third quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 254 The standing Durga, ht.40 cm, from Mariyur in the Arantangi Taluk of the 
Tanjore District, is another noteworthy example. Its special qualities are the tall and 
slender but beautiful modelling, the simple emblems of cakra and sahkha , the thick 
wave pattern suggesting heavy folds of the drapery, the peculiar shape of the loop of 
the sash, the beautifully hangingends of waist-cords seen attached to the legs, and the 
thick series of bangless on the wrists and anklets on the legs. Interestingly a parrot is 
perched on the wrist of the lower left arm, as in some of the early Chola Durga stone 
sculptures. The asanas are also well made, and the whole figure with the pedestals is 
seen to be marked by good proportions and delicacy of treatment, in spite of the erasure 
of the facial features due to corrosion. This may be assigned to about the last quarter 
of the 13t century AJ3. 

Fig. 255 The Gane^a from Tiruvelvikkudi, Taiyore District may be said to belong to the 
same Period. Its noteworthy details are the naturalistic animal face combined to an 
equally naturalistic human body, the shorts with grooves suggesting heavy folds, the 
flowing bows and ends of cloth seen on either side, the anklets on the legs and the 
padmasana of thick petals over bhadrasana. The latter asana is noteworthy not only 
for its sharp edges, but also for the lotus petal design carved along the upper part of 
the bottom moulding. A beginning of this decoration of the pedestal has already 
been noticed in the Somaskanda (Fig. 229) from Vaittisvaran-kovil. 
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The beautiful Somaskanda group now in the Indian. Museum, Calcutta, is a 
splendid example of the art. Except for the facial features which are akin to those of 
the Somaskanda from Kunnandar-kovil (Fig.253), in other respects this group may be 
found to be similar to the Umasahita from Kilaiyur (Fig.245) discussed above. The 
looped stringon the left shoulder of Siva, and the atrophied breasts of Parvati are 
especially noteworthy in this connection. The baby Skanda is also beautiful and the 
manner of showing his kesa spread out fan-wise on either side is beautiful. This group 
may also be attributed to the last quarter of the 13th century A.D> 

The Natesa in the Siva temple at Uttattur in the Tiruchirappalli District is 
another excellent example of the art. Its details including the beautiful circular 
aureole with thrity-six flames and decorated with makara-heads at either of its ends 
very much resemble those of the Amsterdam Natela discussed above (p.323). But here 
they are found at a slightly more advanced stage of development as can be seen from 
the beautiful kihkini- attached string round the right calf, the artisitc way of balancing 
the Ganga by introducinga jumpingserpent on the leftjafas and somewhat projecting 
out left leg. The modelling and rendering of the facial feautres seem to be superior to 
those of the Amsterdam Natesa. This may be attributed to the closingyears of the 13th 
century A.D. 

The last item of bronze to be attributed to the fag end of the later Choja period is 
the beautiful Parvati in the Jambukesvara temple at Tiruvanaikkaval in the 
Tiruchirappalli District. Its classical modelling, simplicity of embellishments, the 
beautiful rhythm of lines and the splendid pose are apparent even at a slight glance 
at it. Indeed if it is not for the slight sharpness of the features and manneristic 
delineation of the drapery, this might as well he worthy of the earlier schools discussed 
above. The asanas are also well executed. 

The select examples of the art belonging to the later Chojaperiod,examined above, 
show clearly the remarkable advancemeat that the art had made then. Not only was 
the technical excellence of the earlier periods maintained but it may be said to have 
been perfect as exemplified by such outstandingspecimens of the art as the Amsterdam 
Natela and the Rama and Sita (Figs. 225-27) from Manakkal. Besides continuing the 
themes which were in vogue during earlier periods, new themes li ke those of the saints 
were also chosen for representation. In fact it was during this period that the art of 
portraiture in bronze began to be practised, of which the excellent examples are the 


Fig. 256 


Fig. 257 


Fig. 258 
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Chola King (Fig.206) and the Kulottunga Chola III (Fig.242). The existence of a 

number of interesting Buddhist bronzes and the beautiful Jaina Ambika (Fig.247) 

from Singanikkuppam testify to the popularity of the art amongst the followers of all 

the sets and religions. But the number of bronzes representing Hindu themes being 

large, it is clear that Hinduism was reigning supreme then. Even here, bronzes 

belonging to Savisim being comparatively larger in number than those of Vaishnavism, 
✓ 

it is easily seen that Saivism enjoyed a wide popularity as in the previous periods. As 

has been said above, The representations of certain themes containing new but 

significant elements throu light on the development of religious ideas during the 

/ _ • 

period. This is exempli Aed by the in troudction of the Srwatsa symbol on the right chest 
of RSmas as for instance the fCkma (Fig.235) from Tirukka^diyur. 

That the traditions of the art were not static but were undergoing significant 
changes is known from the varieties of ways in which such subsidiary details as the 
asanas, prabhas and the jewellery are made, and the anatomical features are 
represented. The development of the prabhas during this period can be easily seen 
from the prabhas of Natesas. Besides, during this period, such new details as the 
looped string on the left shoulder, the anklets on both ankles, and the &m£mi-attached 
calf ornament of Natesas have been brought nto existence. Owing to the fact that 
conventionalisation began to set in then, gradually the naturalism that characterised 
the modelling and other details of the bronzes of earlier periods was disappearing from 
the bronzes of this period as is evidenced by the sharp facial features, the angularities 
of the limbs, the stiff ornaments and the unimaginatively depicted poses. 

Notwithstanding the above defects, there is no gainsaying of the fact that it was 
during this period that countless examples of bronzes seem to have been produced, of 

s 

which those examined from only an ihsignificantly small number. Another fact to be 
remembered here is that though, as usual a great majority of bronzes are from the 
Tai\jore District, yet the examples that have come from such places as Kalahasti and 
Salem show the wide prevalence of the traditions of the art during period. It is, 
however, interesting to note, that these traditions did not remain the same in all the 
localities of this wide region, significant variations being introduced in such aspects of 
the art as modelling by local schools as is evidenced by the Somaskanda (Fig.253) from 
Kunnandar-kovil in the former Pudukkottai State and the Vinadhara (Fig.209) from 
Pudur East in the Salem District. This tendency seems to have become very marked 
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during the subsequent periods with the result amongst the bronzes belonging to these 
periods quite a few distinct regional groups can be easily distinguished. In fact some 
of the schools, such as the one belongingto Andhradesa, seem to have been active from 
an earlier period exmaples belonging to which are known from that region. They seem 
to have had a vigorous existence till about 1400 A.D. from which date they appear to 
have been once again influenced by the unifying force of the Vijayanagar empire. The 
most important of these regional schools are the late Pandyan, the Ceylonese and the 
Andhra. Below we shall examine a few select examples of the art of bronzes created 
by each of these schools during the period beginning from about 1100 A.D. and ending 
about 1400 A.D. 


LATER PANDYA BRONZES 

• # 

This school may be said to have been active in the ancient Pandyan territory now 
divided into the three Districts of Madurai, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli. Very 
few bronzes beloning to this region and dating from periods earlier than the 12th 
century A.D. have been known. But quite a few bronzes beloning to periods after that 
date are known. This is due mainly to historical circumstances. From about the 12th 
century A.D. the Chola power began to wane due to tlje fact that the Pandyas began 
to be more and more powerful and tried to expand their sovereignty over the whole of 
Tamil-nad. They did succeed in their attempts but it happened oply in the 13th 
century. After this, for about a century or two and till it was superseded by the 
Vijayanagar rulers, this later Pandyan dynasty was more or less supreme in Tamil- 
nad. As usual, the members of this royal dynasty too were patrons of art and religion. 
This is proved by the temples and gopuras that they constructed in almost all the 
important religious centres, containing innumerable sculputres and bronzes and 
paitings. So, the works of art especially of bronzes belonging to the period under 
discussion are found to hail from different parts of Tamil-nad, not merely from the 
ancient Pandyan territory. This school seems to have survived for a long time after 
the extinction of the Pandyan dynasty as such. But since its later-day creations show 
marked infuleunces of the traditions of the art as obtained during the Vijayanagar 
period, they are dealt with further on under that heading. 

One of the earliest exmples of the art is the standing Vishnu 1 from Sermadevi in 
the Tirunelveli District. It is 3 feet 2 inches high and is said.tobe “the large: South 


1. K.A. Nilakanda Sastri, op. cit. Fig. 77 
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Indian bronze of Vishnu known. 1 It is a beautiful specimen of the art. But its large size 
showing mastery of technique, in which respect, it may be compared to such large 
bronzes as the Natesa in the Amserdam Museum (p.323 above), the exuberant 
drapery, the inartistic sway of the yajnopavita and above all the presence of the 
ornament on both shoulders the one on the left shoulder being looped, suggest that the 
bronze belongs to about the end of the 12th century A.D. 

/ _ 

The bronze representing ‘Sridevi 2 from the same place probably formed a group 
with the above Vishnu. If so, the details of this figure such as anklets, the conical 
karanda-makuta and the tenor of workmanship in general which show that the bronze 
belongs to the end of the 12th century A.D., may be said to assist in the dating of the 
above vishnu. In both of them, it must be mentioned here, the two asanas which are 
moulded together, are well worked. The provision of a bracket on either side of the 
asana of the Vishnu is noteworthy. 

Fig. 259 The bronze representing a Jaina Tirthankara said to have been obtained somewhere 
near Sivagartga in the Ramanathapuram District may also be attributed to this 
period. The Jina is seated in the ardharparyankasana on a simple but nicely finished 
high bhadrdsana. Being almost nude, only the modelling of the figure has to be relied 
upon for its dating. The figure is excellently modelled and the proportions are 
beautiful. The face is of the slightly proturding type; but the expression, as is expected 
in a representation of the theme, displays inner composure and self-abosorption. 

Behind the figure is the back of the Tlsana behind which are two chauri-bearers, 
one on each side. Their decorations, poses and modelling are in the characteristic style 
of the art as was in vogue round about 1200 A.D. On these stylistic grounds this bronze 
may be attributd to about 1200 A.D. 

Fig. 260 The seated Vishnu, ht. 50 cm, from Sermfidevi 3 is an interesting specimen of this 

school. Its special features are the hand poses which are similar to those of the &iva 

from Kilaiyur, the presence of looped string on both the shoulders which is different 

/ - 

from that of the same Siva from Kilaiyur where it is present on the left shoulder only, 
the thick garment with sets of triple-lines running parallel to one another with small 

i 

flower designs in between two of them and the prominent double-ring anklets 

/ 

resemblingthose of the Siva ofthe Somaskanda group (Fig.253) from Kunnandarkovil. 


1. Ibid., p. 733. 

2. Ibid. Fig. 79. 

3. C.aLcdogHc., p. 67, No. 19. 
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But the modelling and expression are beautiful. On the above grounds, this bronze 
may be dated to the middle of the 13th century A.D. 

The standing figure of ParvatT belonging to the Kuttalanathasvamin temple of 
KuttaJam in the Tirunelveli Distrct, is one of the remarkable creations of the later 
Pandyan school. Except for the slight defect in the modelling of the left arm which is 
known from the unnatural curve it takes at the elbow, this figure is noted for good 
proportions, restrained decoration and fine modelling which is evidenced by that of the 
hips, for that matter, by the part below the waist and by that of the fullbreasts. The 
tribhahga in which it stands is charming and the pose of the right hand holding the 
utpala adds to the charm. The other noteworthy details of the figure are the fine looped 
strings on both shoulders and the round-topped keka-bandha on thehead. This method 
of dressing up of the hair seems to be a characteristic of the traditions of this school. 
The pedestals are obviously stiff and less clearly worked. This may also be attributed 
to the middle of the 13th century A.D. 

The Umasahita, 1 ht.43 cm, from Tanjor District is an example of this school from 
the Choja country. The details such as the peculiar jatarmakuta of Siva and conical 
karanda-makuta of Uma, the looped string pn the shoulders of both figures, and the 
prominent anklets are the unmistable characteristics of the traditions of this school. 
The bracket-like detail present on either side of the aSana may be said to have been 
derived from that of the vishnu from Sermadevi discussed above (p.329). On these 
ground this figure may be assigned to the beginningof the 14th century A.D. 

The Pradoshamurti from Tiruvaymur in the Tar\jor District may be attributed to 
the same period, on stylistic grounds. 

The litle Jnanasambanda, from Lalpet in the South Arcot District is an excellent 
representation of the baby saint. Its modelling is superb; proportions are beauitful, 
headdress is fine and the poses of the hands are realistic. The slight tribhahga posture 
is consummately delinated. The only ornaments such as the ringaround the neck with 
a trident-like pendant flanked by a tooth-like piece on either side, the beaded armlets 
and the simple anklets are tastefully worked and they enhance the beauty of the figure 
tenfold. The back view shows interesting details like the strands of hair on the back 
of the neck, the pendant nibbling amidst them and the two kihkinis of the waist-cord. 
The asana however is rathter stylised with is a characteristic of the art of the period. 
This piece may be assigned to the middle of the 14th century. 


Fig. 261 


Fig. 262 

Fig. 263 

Fig. 264 

Fig. 265 


1. Catalogue, p. 105, No. 3. 
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Fig. 266 The standingMahavira from Singanikkuppam, South Arcot District,Is a beautiful 

specimen of the art. Its proportions are good and workmanship is smooth and pleasing. 
In serveral respects it may be found to be similar to the seated Tirthankara (Fig.259) 
from Sivaganga. But such details as the modelling of the arms and the manner in 
which they are joined to the shoulder seem to be manneristic. Besides ,the pedestal has 
certainly become conventionalised showingbroad lotus petal designs on its lowermost 
moulding too. On these grounds this bronze may also be attributed to the middle of the 
14th century A.D. 

Fig. 267 The Nafcesa, ht.95 cm, from Kondavittantidal, Taryore District may be taken as a 
product of this school. The details of this figure such as the perforated prabha with 
forty-two flames each with five tongues except the top-most one showing seven flames, 
the inartistically spread-out jat&s and the imperfectly modelled legs showingshrinking 
of the muscles about the knees and the anklets tied high up on the calf are certainly 
characteristics of this period. On these grounds this may be assigned to the last 
quarter of the 14th century A.D. 

The standing Vishnu 1 and Sridevi 2 from Serm&devi, probably forminga group may 
be assigned to the epd of the 14th century on the basis of the stylised drapery of both 
figures, the presence of a single-ring anklets in Vishnu and anklets consisting of a 
thick series of rings in Sridevi, and the stylised asanas. The modelling of Sridevi is 
interesting not only because it is akin to that of the Uma of the Somaskanda group 
(Fig.253) from Kunnandar-kovil, but also because a number of bronzes representing 
goddesses produced by this school duringsubsequent periods are also characterised by 
similar modelling showing that this is a speical feature of the traditions of the school. 

The bronzes exami ned above show certain innovations in modellingand decorative 
details which are peculiar to this school only, as for instance, the PfirvatT (Fig.261) 
from Kuttalam and the Sridevi from Sermadevi illustrate the new style of modelling. 
The kirita of seated Vishnu (Fig.260) from the same place and the karanda-makuta of 
the above mentioned Sridevi are specimens of a new type of decoration. Moreover, the 
provision of brackets for pedestals met with in sqm© of the bronzes is also another 
innovation. TWlifee size of the Vishnu from Sermadevi brings out the fact that the 
school was well versed in the technique too. Though they are marked by such special 


1. K.a. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit.. Fig. 78. 

2. Ibid, Fig. 80 
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details, they preserve the classical qualities of the art to a considerable extent. This 
is well borne out by the large Vishnu from Sermadevi and the Parvati (Fig.261) from 
Kuttalam. The existence of Jaina bronzes show that the religion continued to exist 
during this period and that rituals in the Jaina shrines required them as those in the 
case of Hindu temples. It is therefore clear that, though the number of bronzes of this 
school known so far is small, it does not seem to have lagged behind the schools that 
existed earlier in the Chola country either in technical proficiency or in aesthetic 
vision. Since the ancient Pandyan terretory has not been explored with an eye on this 
so much as the other parts of Tamil-nad, there exists this paucity of early examples. 
But the discovery of the early Pandyan Na^esa (Fig.64) at Poruppdmettuppatti in the 
Tirumangalam Taluk of the Madurai District and the existence of the later Pandyan 
bronzes discussed just above in the various temples in the territory show clearly that 
a concerted search for such works of art willbe fruitful. 

BRONZES OF THE SCHOOL OF CEYLON 

Since Ceylon has been the next-door neighbour to Tamilnad, there has been an 

active intercourse between the two countries throughout the ages. Naturally in 

cultural matters, as in other aspects of life, the refined influences of one country were 

felt by the other. Cultural contacts like this seem to have been great when the 

intercourse between the town countries was strong and comparatively long-lasting. 

Such a state of affairs seems to have existed during the 11th and 12th centuries 

although even long after the curtailment of this contact the influences seem to have 

continued. In illustration of the above statement are the famous bronzes of Ceylon 

which thought at a superficial glance might appear to be products of the mainland, yet 

on close scurtiny would reveal their true Ceylonesse charecter. Most of them were 

/ 

discovered in excavations near the Siva temples at Polannaruwa and they include 
examples of several periods. Dr. A.K. Coomaraswamy has written on them in his usal 
inimitable and authoritative manner in his monograph on the Colombo Museutn 
Bronzes. 7 Subsequently a majority of the bronzes have been iUu6tratd and commented 
upon several times, owing to their special qualities. Here we shall briefly notice some 
of the most important and speical characterisitcs of the bronzes beloning to the period 
ending about 1400 A.D. which are distinct from those met with in the bronzes 
produced by the contemporary schools in the mainland. 


1. The authors of the Catalogue have disscussed about them of pp. 43-47 of the Catalogue where they 
have given references to other publications on the bronzes. 
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. 268 Of these bronzes three of four distinct groups and be distinguished. The Surya 
(Commaraswamy, op. cit. PI. VII . Fig.14) and the Chandikesvara ( ibidPI. IX, 
Fig. 18) may be said to be the earliest.Of these two, the Chandikesvara seems to be 
earlier than the former. This is borne out by th heavy but smooth modelling, the 
restrained ornamentation, the finley arranged kesa-makuta and the absence of the 
anklets. The expression is beautiful and the pose is akin to that of many a Chandikesvara 
of Tamil-nad belonging to the 12th centruy A.D. The manner of holding the flower 
garland in his anjali hands is also comparable to the details met with in similar bronzes 
beloning to Tamil-n5d. Then there is the padmasana which is quite different in style 
from the asana of the bronzes of the other groups and which is closely related to the 
asanas of some of the bronzes from Tamil-nad. On these grounds this may be assigned 
to the end of the 12th century. 

The Sdrya is probably the most beautiful of these bronzes. That it is akin to the 
SQrya (Fig.211) from HarischandrSpuram discussed above and dated to the 12th 
century A.D. is easily seen. But the atrophied conical karandarmakuta, the thick 
series of necklaces, the unnaturally curv'ingyajriopavita and the prominent anklets on 
the legs are proof positivie for its later date than the other Suyra. The modellingof the 
figure is superb and the proportions are beautiful. The pedestal is also worked 
tasteTully and this is apparent in the workmanship of thepadmdsana. This figure may 
be assigned to about 1200 A.D. 

The second group Consists of a number of bronzes such as the two Sundaramurtis 
(ibid., PI. VIII, Figs. 15 and 16), the Jnanasambanda (ibid., PI.IX, Fig.20) and the 
Appar (O.C.Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, P1.XCI). All of them are marked by a 
slender but defective modelling. This is known from the unnatural manner of 
attaching the arms to the shoulders, the concave lines that enclose the leg, and 
possibly the arms too, and the wide chest over a narrow waist. Moreover they suffer 
from the defective proportions. In_addition to these, the thicjt and stiff necklaces and 
the other stylised ornaments are characteristics which have begun to appear in 
bronzes, belongingto the 13th century, of Tamil-nad. Besides, there is the prominent 
anklet on both the legs in all of them except in the Appar, vftth an additional anklet 
consisting of a series of rings in the larger of the two SundaramQrtis. Above all the * 
pedestals on which they stand are of the type showing lotus petal decoration on the 
bottom moulding of the bhadrfLsana. This we have noticed as beginning to appear in 
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Tamil-nad only in a few bronzes assigned to the beginning of the 13th century. Its 
presence in all the bronzes mentioned above, show that this should have been thought 
of as a necessary item of a bronze by the makers of these bronzes; and for such a thing 
to be widely practised in another country would presuppose a considerable lapse of 
time. On these grounds these bronzes may be attributed to the end of the 13th century 
A.D. In spite of these late features, the expression of each of these figures has been 
rendered according to the classical traditions and it is this feautre, to some extent 
coupled with the beautiful stances and expressive hand gestures that makes these 
bronzes lovely works of art of Ceylon. 


The Natesa 1 may be said to comprise the third group. It suffers badly from several 
defects. This fact has made Mr. Gangoly say that “it is perhaps the most decadent 
specimen of the image discovered upto date.” 2 This is probably due to the fact that the 
maker of this bronze was quite new to the work of modelling figures in wax, perhaps 
a novice in the field. Neverthelss, that he was an artist of no mean order is exemplified 
by the extremely new way of showing the whirling locks of hair, by the beautiful 
decorative detaijs, and above all by the realistic rendering of the facial features 
suggesting an expression of divine composure. Here too are seen the anklets. But the 
manner of holiding the damaru by all the fingrs is based on ancient tradition. On the 
basid of these details this may be attributed to about 1300 A.D. The Natela 3 may be 
examined now. Even a glance at it may show that it is distinctly different from the 
other Natesa, in conception and'execution. The square-cut face is obviously of the later 
Chola type. But the modelling and decorations leave much to be desired. The anklets 
are prominent and above all the damaru is held by a single finger. In view of these 
feautres this may be dated to the first quarter of the 14th century A.D. (It may be said 
here itself that the other Natesa 4 5 is a decadent specimen of the art and it may be dated 
to a period later than 1500 A.D). The Siva, in the so called sandhyQrnritta pose 6 , and 
the Parvatl 8 show further development of the details. Of the two fingures, Siva is 
superior in every respect to Parvati and this is evident from the stance and the hand 
poses. But the extreme ornateness of the decorative details and the somewhat sharp 


Fig. 269 


Fig. 270 


Fig. 271 


1. O.C. Gangoly. op. cit., pi. X, Figure on the proper left; and V.A. Smith, A. HistoiyofFine Art in India 
•and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, Fig. 188. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., pi. X, Figure on the proper right. 

4. Ibid., pi. XI. 

5. Ibid., pi. XIII. 

6. S. Paranavitana, Art o/*d Architecture of Ceylon (1954), Fig. 10. 
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facial feautres detract the quality of the bronze. The anklets are present here. The 
Parvati, however, is not at all a good specimen. But the presence of ornaments 
including the uaji-bandha. The presence of brackets below the spikes on either side is 
to be specially noted because an exactly similar detail is met with in some of the 
bronzes beloning to the later Pantfyan school, (e.g. Figs. 261 and 262), and the 
workmanship of the pedestal make it necessary to attribute the bronze to this period. 
On these grounds these two bronzes may be attributed to the second half of the 14th 
century A.D. 

A word about their identification may be said. The figure of Siva is not in the 

sandhyhrnritta pose by in the pose in which all the Vrishabhavahanamurti bronzes 

should be. The manner in which the lower left arm is held as if leaningagainst the bull 

is enough to suggest this. In addition the left leg is crossed in the characteristic 

manner. So, these two bronzes may be said to form the Vrshabhavahana group. Then 

/ 

the question arises where is the vehicle of Siva here? It is answered by pointing to the 
Fig. 272 beautiful figure of bull 1 which has been usually dealt with seperately. The classical 
qualities of the art, not met with in any of the other bronzes dealt with above, are 
prominently present in the bull. It therefore shines by contrast. With this bull behind, 
the Vrishabhavahana group must definitely look beautiful. 

Of the remaining bronzes, the Umasahita and Parvati 2 are apparently similar to 
the bronzes produced in Tamil-nad during the late Vijayanagar period, and these may 
accordingly be assigned to the 17th century A.D. The presence of such late bronzes in 
Ceylon, shows that the religious intercourse between the Island and Tamil-nad 
continued to be active even during that period as it used to be before. 

The brief examination of the ceylonese bronzes reveals the fact that there was a 
school of bronze in that country which was very active during the period between 12th 
and 14th centuries A.D. and in the productions of which quite a few original features 
are marked. This is exemplified by the slender modelling ahd by the cisanas bearing 
thick lotus petal carvings, even on the bhadrdsana. Such special characteristics make 
these bronzes belong to a separate class, although they exhibit qualities which are 
inspired by the traditions of the art that obtained in the mainland.. 


1. O.C. Gangoly, op. tit., pi. LXXXV. 

2. S. Paranavitana, op. CiL, Figs. 7 and 8 respectively. 
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BRONZES OF THE ANDHRA SCHOOL 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, this part of South India was the centre 
of great schools of sculpture and their contributios such as those from Amaravati, 
N§garjunakonda and Jaggayyapeta are world famous. But from about the 5th century 
A.D., there does not seem to have existed any active school of art in this region 
although a few sculptures and bronzes such as those from Amaravati and Buddhapad, 
dealt with at the beginning, have been rarley met with. The reasons are not known for 
this sudden disappearance of the artistic talents from this area. It is however known 
that there exist Hindu monuments scattered over the length and breadth of the 
Andhrade^a awaiting a systematic survey and publication. A few interesting and 
important but isolated sculptures and temples of this ares ascribed to the early 
Eastern Chalukyan period have been brought to the notice of the world of scholars by 
Mr.C Sivaramamurti through his book entitled Early Eastern Chalukyan Sculptures 
(published as Bulletin of the Madras Museum), even in this book no examples of 
bronzes have been dealt with. This fact shows clearly that there neither was a demand 
for bronzes nor were there stupatis who could create works in bronzes. One of the 
reasons for the paucity of examples of this branch of sculpture seems to be this. In 
Tamil-nad, throughout the ages from about 600 A.D., under the inspring leadership 
of saints of spiritual greatness and under the exemplary patronage of the powerful 
princes and potentates, a number of magnificent temples were erected as well as 
elaborate arrnagements were made for regular ritualistic offering of worship in them 
including periodical festivals requiring portable images in metal for taking out in 
prcoession. In Andhradesa, however, the avidity of the people in these matters does 
not seem to have been so marked but was very much subdued. Nevertheless from 
about the llth-12th centuries A.D. there seems to have begun a renaissance in 
cultural matters the impetus for which was given by the elightened rulers of the 
Kakatlya dynasty *. Examples of the art belonging to the period of this dynasty are 
found in Palamapet and Warangal 1 2 . This new wave of enthusiasm for promoting the 
arts and crafts seems to have continued unabated ever since in Andharadesa as is 
evidenced by the works of art produced under the patronage of the elightened but 


1. See The E<uiy History of llu• Dccctm (Published under the authority of the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
and printed by the Oxford University Press, 1969), Chapter IX, for a recent and exhaustive treatment of 
the history of and sculpture under the Kflkatlyas. 

2. Ibid,, chapter X. pp. 741-42 and 759-61. 
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pompous kings of the Vyayanagara empire which we shall examine in the following 
section. The bronzes from Andhrade^a representing the period ending about 1400 
A.D. are therefore only a few, 1 of which some of the well-known are noticed below. It 
may be said in advanced that certain marked characteristics met with in the bronzes 
to be dealt with presently, which are akin to the stone sculptures of Warangal are also 
seem in their pristine form in the wbrks of the subsequent periods too, belogingto this 
region. 

Fig. 273 One of the earliest bronzes belonging to the period under discussion, is the 
standing Jaina Tirthankara ParsvanStha, 2 ht.17.6 cm, from Kogali in the Harpanahajli 
Taluk of the Bellary District. It stands in the erect posture and above its head are the 
simple but artistically worked five hoods of the serpent the IdAchana (cognizance) of 
the Tirthankara. As usual, the figure is otherwise devoid of any other ornamentation. 
The modelling is slender but beautiful and the treatment of the limbs is refined. The 
proportions too are good and features even in their somewhat worn out condition are 
naturalistic. The slenderness of the modelling, it may be noted, has been a special 
characteristic of the sculptures of Andhrasdesa as is evidenced by the sculptures from 
Jaggayyapeta, Amaravati etc. In view of the excellent finish and beautiful features of 
the bronze, it may be attributed to about he 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 274 The figure representing a woman, ht 15.5 cm. “discovered accidentally during 
excavations of the foundations of a house in warangal” 3 seems to be another beautiful 
specimen of the art. This has been identified as “Lakshmi in the form of a lamp- 
bearer.” But it would be better to call it merely as a votive lamp-bearing figure on 
account of the fact that serveral such figures are known from Tamiln&d, and in every 
one of the cases, the figure may be said to be a representation of the donor who gave 
it away to a religious institution. 4 . The idea behind this particular type of donation is 
that the person in whose behalf the figure is donated is considered to be doing the 
serivce of bearing the lamp eternally in front of the god. 6 

In modelling this will be seen to be quite akin to the above Parsvanatha but the 
details of this figure owing to the difference in the subject are naturally different. This 

1. Ibid,, p. 761, where Mr. Yazdani refers to this state of affairs. 

2. T.N. Ramachandran, Jaina Monuments and Places of First Class Importance, p. 66, where there 
is only a mere mention of this image. 

3. The. Fairy History of the Deccan, p. 761, pi. XLII (a), ft has been described earlier In the Annual 
Hcjx)il of the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, 1933-4, p. xi and in the Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art. June 1934, pp. 11-12, pi. xiii. 

4. O.C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, p. 26. 

6. Ibid., pp. 26-26. 
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figure too stands in the samarbhahga pose, and has a round and naturalistc head. The 
nose, eyes and lips are executed with understanding and the expression conveyed by 
the manner of their workmanship is serenity which is quite apporpirate to the theme. 
So, as Mr. Yazdani says, “the workmanship of the face shows both technical skill and 
intellectual qualities of a high order.” 1 The torso is beautifully modelled and the detail 
specially noteworthy is the breasts which are full and highly realistic. The waist is 
slender and the part below the waist too is treated with consummate skill showing 
clearly the emphasis on hips. There are a few beaded necklaces on of which is long and 
hangs down between the breasts somewhat in the fashion of the detail met with in the 
Sita (Fig.227) from Manakkal discussed above. There are big patrarkundalas in the 
ears, and it is interesting to note that they are similar to those of all the three figures 
of the Venugopala u group (Fig.279)from Chimakurti to be discussed below. The 
garment consists only of shorts with their broad ends shown hanging in front reaching 
to the ankles. The subdued mekhalU is to be noted. The other interesting point to be 
note is the prominent single-ringanklets on the ankles. In the Chimakurti group, the 
Venugopala has a similar anklet whereas his consorts have each a pair of such ring. 
It has been shown above that in the examples of the art of Tamil-nad, this particular 
detail makes its apparence only in the 12th century A.D. 

The back view shows to interesting details. One of them is the peculair manner 
of knotting of the hair which gives a clue to the identification of the figure as a 
representation of a human being and which is unmistakably the precursor of the same 
detail met with in all the three figures of the Venugopala group from Chimakurti. The 
second is the bulky buttocks which show the flaw in the modelling of this part of the 
figure, a tendency noticed also in bronzes of the periods from about the 12th century 
A.D. of Tamil-nad. 

The above mentioned details show that this bronze has not only some important 
features which characterise the bronzes fromTamil-nfid belonging to the 12th century 
and after. But also possesses a number of points including the modelling which make 
it a prototype of the figures of the Venugopala group from Chimakurti, but not a 
distant one at that. On these grounds this bronze may be assigned to the 12th century 
A.D., and the date of “ninth to tenth centuries A.D.” given to it in the Early History of 
the Deccan (p.761), seems therefore to be too early. 

1. The Early History of the. Decan, p. 761. 

2. Catalogue, pi. X 


Fig. 276 
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The Mahaviraht.29 cm, from Kogali in the Bellary district, stands on a pedestal 
in front of which are shown three lions the middle on of which is the laflchana of the 
Tirthankara. Behind is a prabha frith pointed apex bearing in front a mukkodai and 
halo below. The pedestal has an inscription in Kanarese. Though the facial features 
are rendered in a excellent manner, the modelling is evolved and the details such as 
the pedestal and the prabha are ornate. Owing to these, this bronze may be dated to 
the 13th-14th century A.D. 

Thus the art of bronzes in Andhradesa during this period is attested by only a 
small number of example. Even so, that it had its own traditions is amply borne out 
by the slender modelling and by the special ornamentation met with in the examples 
noticed above. 


BRONZES OF THE VIJAYANAGAR PERIOD 

It is well known that the establishment of the Vijayanagar empire about the 
middle of the 14th century ushered in an era of peace and prosperity for the whole of 
South India. This state of affairs may be said to have lasted til about 1700 A.D.. The 
rulers of this empire were ardent Hindus, although they ever ready to assist the cause 
of the followers of the other faiths too. They patronised all kinds of religious and 
cultural activities and as a consequence a number of temples were built and countless 
number of sculptures were produced during the time of their rule. In view of the fact 
that their sway extended over almost the whole of South India which has been for ages 
divided into three or four regions, each possessing a distinct group of traditions in art 
and culture, the works of art attrributed to this period but belonging to different 
regions show features which are characteristic of the traditions of the region concerned. 
So, the evolution of the art during this period is best studied region-wise. Even during 
this period, the art of bronzes sems to have flourished only in Tamil-riad as is known 
form the numerous examples, the specimens, of the art known from each of the other 
regions namley, Andhra and Kerala being, however, only a few. 

THE ANDHRA SCHOOL 

In view of the fact that an examination of the examples of bronzes from Andhra 
de^a belonging to the Vyayanagar period, immediatley after that of the bronzes from 
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the same region attributed to earlier periods would facilitate the study of the 
development of the art here, some of the well known bronzes produced by this school 
of Andhradesa are dealt with below. 

The Kannappa-nayan^r in the &iva temple Kfllahasti in the ChittoorDistrict may 
be said to be one of the earlie&t and best examples of this school. Though the District 
of Chittoor has always remained as a border area between Tamil-nS<J and Andhra¬ 
desa, from the time of the establishment of the Vyayanagar empire, it gradullay 
became more and more Andhra in character. So, KSlahasti, Tiruppati and other 
adjacent areas may be said to form part and parcel of Andhrasdesa for purposes of our 
study. Hence the propriety of considering this bronze as of the Andhra school of the 
early Vyayanagar period. The details that are noteworthy in this bronze are the tall 
and slender build which unmistakably proves its affinity to the broznes discussed 
above and to those to be discussed below, the peculair dressing up of the hair, a late 
example of which will be seen in the ornate Kannappa-nayanar (Fig.320) from 
Tiruvalangadu to be discussed below, and the pedestal composed of the two usal 
asanas moulded together. The slight bhahga and the simple decorative details such as 
the apron-like garament, the channavira and the anklets shown high up are also 
noteworthy. The arms are held up, and the poses of the hands suggest that the saint is 
going to pluck out his eye for replacing the damaged eye of &iva his ishtardevata. The 
expression suggests absolute Composure which is quite in keeping with the traditional 
story relating to the act of the saint. In spite of the fact that the facial features are 
sharp, the elbows are angular and stylisation is evident from the circular mark of the 
knee-caps, the lines that compose the mass are pure and their flow is rhythmic, which 
are characteristics of classical traditions. So, this bronze may’be assigned to the 
middle of the 15th century A.D. 

The group of three standing figures representing the famous emperor of the 

Vijayanagar, namely Krishnadevaraya and his two queens kept in the 
/ — 

Srinivasapperumal temple on the hill of Tirumalai near Kalahasti may be examined 
next. In view of the fact that the person represented was a famous historical figure of 
Indife this group of bronzes (strictly they may be said to be of copper because of the high 
copper content of the alloy), has been illustreated and written upon frequently. 1 Mr. 

1. V.A. Smith, A. History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, (Oxford 1911) pi. XLV111; O.C. Gangoly 

South Indan Bronzes, (Calcutta, 1915), PI. LXXIV; A.K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 

Indonesian Art (London, 1927,), Fig. 245; and T.G. Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South 

India, (London, 1931), Fig. 21.* 


Fig. 277 


Fig. 278 
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T.G. Aravamuthan gives a description of this group in his Portrait Sculputre in South 

India on pp. 46-47. He says: M .he (i.e., Krishnadevaraya) stands in the centre, and 

a queen, Chinna-devi, stands on one side of him and another queen, Tirumala-devi 
stands on the other. The identity of each figure is placed beyond doubt by the label 
incised prominently on a shoulder of each statue. All three statues are made of copper 
and are excellent examples of repousse-work. Each is made in two hpllow sections, a 
frontal and a rear one, put together so as to give the appearance of a solid statue and 
kept in position by rivets. They are exceedingly well-proportioned without exception 
and are executed with considerable skill-the workmanship being very delicate in 
places. The king's statue is about four feet in height, but statues of the queens have 
been made to a proportionately smaller scale, in deference in all probability, to the 
Indian artistic tradition of figuring the minor members of a group in a smaller size 
than that of the principal figure”. 

Among the other characteristics of the figures of this group the following are 
noteworthy viz., the stiffness of the postures even of those of the queens which are in 
slight bhahga, the sharpness of such features as the nose, lips, the chin and the elbows 
and the angularities of the modelling. Besides, the draperies of the figures are not only 
elaborate but also ornate. The fan-wise projecting frill arrangements of the hem of the 
garment of the queens is a unique feature met with here. Though the breasts are full 
and are rendered with an eye on realism, unlike in the case of the bronzes representing 
goddesses, here they are covered with a piece of diaphanous cloth. The other 
interesting detail to be noted is the headdress of the queen and the crown of the king. 
The king's crown is a conical cap with a couple of tassels hanging in front of it and it 
is exactly similar to that of the stone statue of the same king found in a niche in the 
north gopuram of the Natesa temple at Chidambaram. 1 The headdress of the queens 
is of a circular dhammilla variety, and in the illustration, only the upper rim of it is 
visible. But surely it is worked beautifully as in some of the figures of the consorts of 
Sundaramurtinayanar to be noticed below. Each of them stands on a padmasana over 
bhadrasana both of which are of the conventionalised type. In spite of the defects of 
these bronzes, their tall and slender modelling are in the true traditions of the Andhra 
school and may therefore be said to be good examples of these persistent traditions as 
they obtained in the early decades of the 16th century A.D. The technique in which 
they are made and the ornmanents of simple wires are specially noteworthy. 


1. T.G. Aravamuthan, op. cit., p. 47. Fig. 22. 
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The beuatiful set of Venugopala (ht.22.5 cm) with Rukmini (ht.18.5 cm) and 
SatyabhSma (ht. 18.5 cm) from Chimakurti 1 in the Ongole Taluk of the Guntur District 
may be taken up next. Some more images including a few other Venugopala sets, a 
Vishnu, a Narasimha and a Kaliya-Krishna have also been discovered in the same 
place, and a discussion on them is found on pp. 56-58 in the Catalogue. Of all these, 
the Venugopala set under study is easily the best as the figures that comprise the set 
are simple and well proportioned and as they are neatly executed. 2 The interesting 
points to be noted in them are the following. 

The most conspicuous of them is their slender modelling which connects them at 
once with the bronzes of this school, belongingtoearlierperiods. Their headdresses are 
simple and are apparently of the type met with in the lamp-bearer (Fig.274) from 
Warangal. The necklaces are of very simple workmanship and the draperies are also 
simple but the treatment of the knots in front, though nice, is somewhat folkish in 
character. Of the three figures, Venugopala is the best in every respect. Its modelling 
is perfect,stance charming, hand-poses life-likeand expression full ofdivinesplendour. 
A small dagger is seen tucked in at the right side. There are the characteristic shoulder 
ornaments including the looped one. The model ling of the other two figures is not good 
and this is proved by the disporportionate rendering of the torso, defective modelling 
of the arms and the unrealistic delineation of the fingers. Nevertheless, the features 
of the face and the breasts are exceedingly well executed and this, coupled with the 
beautiful ring-like patra-kundalas and the beautiful kesa-bandha, makes these 
figures excellent examples of this school. From these details and from the fully 
conventionalised asana on which each stands, these bronzes may be said to date from 
about 1600 A.D. 

The other Venugopala 3 set from the same place obviously is in the same style but 
of a considerably later period. They may be dated to about 1700 A.D. The next in point 
of time comes the third Venugopala set. 4 The style in which the figures of this set are 
done is apparently highly manneristic. This is known from the delineation of the 
garment of each of them. Moreover, the deterioration of the modelling is a evident in the 
depiction of the waist and limbs of the female figures. These may be dated to the 18th 
century A.D. 

1. Catalogue, p. 91. No. 10; pi. X. Figs. 1 and 2. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Catalogue, p. 91, No. 11. 

4. Ibid. p. 90. No. 8. 
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Fig. 281 


Fig. 282 


This brings to a close the examination of the bronzes of this school. The earlier 
bronzes of this school show the continuance of the earlier traditions while ths late 
examples are poor in every respect suggesting the setting in of decline of the art. The 
bronzes from this part of South India belonging to subsequent periods are very inferior 
as will be shown below in the proper context. 

THE TAMILIAN SCHOOL 

It is again in Tamil-nad that the schools of bronzes were very active during this 
period also. This is known not only from the large number of examples of the art 
already known to the scholars but also from the existence of countless specimens of 
them either in worship or kept in stores in the temples of South India. Just as the 
specimens of the Andhra school of the period are seen to have been made according to 
the age-old traditions of the region, the bronzes of Tamil-nSd too as will be seen below, 
are made in the earlier traditions with certain modifications in modelling and 
decoration brought about by the efflux of time. Even amongst them, those that belong 
to the ancient Chola country possess certain distinctive features that have been 
characterise of the bronzes of the locality belonging to earlier periods also. Similarly / 
the bronzes from places in the ancient Pandyan country display features characteristic 
of the traditions of the art that have been in vogue in that area. 

Chola-mandalam Bronzes 

Of the specimens of the art belonging to Choja-mandalam the Kankalamfirti 1 from 
Tirukkalar, Tanjore District, is one of the earliest. As has been said by the authors of 
the Catalogue , it has affinity with bronzes of the lateu Chola period. But the jatdr 
makuta and the ornamanets including the serpent encircling the lower right fore-arm 
and the waist-bands are almost stylised. The Au/iA/m-attached ornament present on 
both the legs is another interesting detail characteristic of the period. Above all, the 
sharp feautres of the face and the stiff model ling of the limbs which are very well seen 
at the back prove that the bronze is a product of a school somewhat removed in time 
from the last phase of the school of later Chola period. The little antelope is worked 
beautifully and the manner in which it is made to jump is interesting. On these 
grounds this bronze may be dated to the beginningof the 15th century. So, the 13th 
century A.D. date given to it in The Art of India and Pakistan is rather too early. 

1. Catalogue, p. 115; The Ait of India and Pakistan, pp. 74-75, pi. 53, Fig. 359. 
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The beautiful little Yoganarashimha, 1 ht. 16.5 cm, locality not known, but 
certainly from some place in the Chola terriotry, is another excellent specimen of the 
early phase of this period. The posture is splendid, the manes are not stylised, the 
flowery channavira is delicately worked and th expression is suggestive of joy 
(probably born out of the idea of having protected his ardent devotee Prahlada and 
brought peace to the entire universe by destroying Hiranya-kasipu). This may be 
dated to about the first quarter of the 15th century A.D. It may be mentioned here the 
fact that most of the Vijayanagar rulers were Vaishnavites although they were never 
bigoted; and interestingly the period is represented by a number of Vaishnavite 
bronzes especially those representing the avatars of Vishnu. 

The pretty little piece representing probably Nisumbhasudani, ht. 16.25 cm, from 
Tambikkottai-VadakSdu in the Pattukkottai Taluk of the Tar\jore District is an 
interesting specimen of the art of this period. It is eight-armed and the emblems held 
in them such as the trident, damaru -like object, the shield and the trident-topped 
ghanta (bell) are noteworthy. Though the finish of its torso and the workmanship of 
the emblems and ornaments resemble those of the earlier bronzes, protruding face 
with sharp features, the presence of looped string beside another string on the 
shoulders, the anklets on both the legs, the poor modelling of the legs and above all the 
stylised kesa-mandala and prabhavali mark the bronze out as belonging to about the 
second quarter of the 15th century A.D. The slender build of the demon shown lying 
on his back on the front side of the pedestal also goes to support this dating. In spite 
of this, in general treatment it displays qualities of a refined work of art. 

The Ganesa from Kilakkurichi in the former Pudukkottai State, now in the 
Government Museum, Pudukkottai, is also to be assigned to about the same period on 
account of the ornate Ssanas, although the other details of the bronze such as the 
beautiful modelling, and delicaely work ornaments, the presence of an anklet on the 
left leg only an above all the realistic delineation of the limbs and the elephant head 
with the beautifully stretching out trunk would suggest an earlier date for it. 

The seated goddess, probably Uma, originally belonging to a Somaskanda group, 
from Tiruvenkadu is an excellent specimen of the art. Its posture, the tender fingers 
the realistic modelling of the torso showing traces of folds on the stomach and the 
beautiful padmasana are all treated tastefully. But the face with sharp feautures, the 
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Fig. 285 


Fig. 287 


1. Catalogue, p. 78, No. 7 
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sparsness of ornamentation, the slightly less successfuly modelled left arm, mask-like 
manner in which the garment is.worked and the sharp-edged bhadrasana not moulded 
together with thepadmasanaareobviously.accordingto the traditions of the art of the 
15th century. This bronze may be assigned to about the middle of the 15th century. 

287 The Kaliya-krishna, ht.75 cm from Nilappadi, Tanjore District is another beautiful 
specimen of the art. Not only the mam figure but the subsidiary figures of the serpent 
and the Naga-r5ja in ahjali pose shown under the five spread-out hoods of the serpent 
are also executed with skill, with the result the whole composition seems to throb with 
life. This may be assigned to the middle of the 15th century AD., on the basis of the 
style of the ornaments and facial feautres. 

288 The Natesa, ht. 89 cm, from Zamin Peraiyur in Perambalur Taluk of the 
Trichirappalli District, formerly in the Madras Museum, Subsequently presented by 
the Government of Madras to the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, is a charmingbronze 
but for the perforated prabha showing elaborately worked fifty-three: five-tongued 
flames on it. The stiff necklets, besides the significant longheaded rosary, the two rows 
of feathers on the crown, the holdingof the damaru by a single finger and the presence 
on both the legs the thin &m&m£-attached ornament are noteworthy as it is they give 
a clue for the attribution of the figure to about the middle of the 15th century A.D. 

289 The Parvati, about 87 cm high, from TiruvSduturai in the Tailor District stands 
on a less clearly worked padmZscma, in the beautiful tri-bhahga pose. Its modelling is 
beautiful but its build is slender. The manner of depicting the breasts is in the classical 
tradition, the fingers are rendered gracefully, the garment with finely worked folds is 
charming, the flow of the yqjnopavita is delineate in a superb manner and the 
expression is one of serenity. But a significant change is noticed in the depiction of the 
necklaces namely they are of simple wires not of the thick and broad type showing 
jasmine flower-like details met with in the bronzes of earlier periods. Except for this, 
its affinity to the seated Uma (Fig.286) from Tiruveqkadu discussed above is stirking. 
This type of ornaments has however been noticed in such examples of Krishnadeva- 
raya and his queens (Fig.278) and in the figures of the Venugopala set (Fig.279) from 
Chimakurti. This feature coupled with the tall and slender build of the figure may be 
taken to suggest that it has been influenced by the traditions of the Andhra school of 
art, although in other respects including the beautiful finish and fine proprtions, it is 
a typical example of the local school. These new elements characterise the bronzes of 
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the subsequent period, a fact which may be taken to suggest the gradual flow of artistic 
traditions of theAndhraschool into Tamil-nad in the wake of the expansion of the 
Vijayanagar empire. If this is so, then this bronze may be said to be one of the earliest 
examples in which are blended in a sup.erb and pleasing manner elements of the 
traditions of both the schools. This may be attributed to the third quarter of the 15th 
century A.D. 

The Chandikesvara, ht. about 75 cm, belongingto theDharmapuram Adhinam in 
the Tanjore District and the beautiful KSliya-krishna, ht. about 63 cm, from 
Sundarapperumal-kovil in the Tanjore District may be seen to be akin in style to the 
above discussed Parvati and may therefore be not much removed in time from thaU 
The workmanship of the padrnasanas of these figures is similar to that of the same 
asana of the Uma (Fig. 286) from Tiruvepkadu. The exuberance of the style and the 
beauty of the modelling of the Kaliya-krishna are seen best in its rear view. These may 
also be attributed to the third quarter of the 15th century A.D. 

The famous Parvati, 1 ht.93 cm, from Jambavanodai, Taqjore District, formerly in 
the Madras Museum, Subsequently prsented to the National Museum, New Delhi, is 
another interesting example of the art. Its affinity to the Parvati (Fig.289) from 
Tiruvaduturai discussed above is great, but the other figure has a karanda-makuta 
whereas the present figure has a kesa-makuta. The wiry necklace, sharp feautres of 
the face, the angularities of the elbow, the slender build and the stylised garment are 
noteworthy. This may be attributed to the last quarter of the 15th century A.D. 2 

Now we shall examine the important Natela, 3 ht. 67 cm, from Belur in the Salem 
District. Its importance lies in the fact that on its bhadrasana is an inscription dated 
Kali 4611 which is equal to 1510 A.D. Though this pedestal is separate, it has been 
considered to go together with the figure proper and therefore, the date is applicable 
to the figure also. That the date of the figure is known, gives one great relief because 
it removes the great responsibility placed on him in dating the bronze solely on the 
basis of the style. The details to be taken note of in this bronze, are the ornate prabha 
of oval shape possessing forty flames, each of which, except the topmost one showing 
four tongues and all of them connected by a ring-like piece, the clear fan-wise 

1. Catalogue, p. 118, No. 11; The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 75, pi. 57, Fig. 322. 

2. In The Art of India and Pakistan its date is given simply as 15th century A.H. 

3. Catalogue, p. 112, Pl.XVI, Fig. 2. 
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arrangement of the feathers on the crown and the anklets on both ankles. The 
treatment of the face and the modelling of the legs are bad. They ugly contraction at 
the knee-joint is an eye-sore. The stretching-out ofth6 left leg too is inartistically dealt 
with. It is therefore clear that by the beginningof the 16th century the art has begun 
to decline. 

Fig. 295 The ten-armed standing figure of Bhairava, 1 ht.14 cm,, from Tar\jore District, 
though a small bronze, shows beautiful features. The four other right hands hold a 
damaru, an ankusa, a khadga and a sula. The corresponding left hands hold a hdga , 
a paid, a ghanta and a kapala. the long garland worn in the yqjfiopavita fashion is 
interesting as also the wavy shooting up of thejatds forming a beautiful heart-shaped 
halo behind the head. The simple necklet, tjie anklets and sharp-edged asana are very 
important as they are marks of it age. This figure may be dated to about the first 
quarter of the 16th century A.D. 

Fig. 296 The standing goddess, 2 3 ht.62 cm, from Srirangam, Tiruchirappalli District, with 
an attendant on whose head she has placed her left hand, is a masterpiece of the art 
of the 16th century A.D. Its rounded features and beautiful pose are dealt with in an 
exceptionally brilliant manner. The modelling of the breasts, as is characteristic of 
good examples, is superb. But the slight stunting of the torso and the excessive 
emphasis laid on the right hip have deprived this bronze to some extent of its real 
charm. The simple wiry necklet of the figure is notwrothy. This bronze may be 
assigned to the middle of the 16th century A.D. It may be noted that this bronze, 
according to the traditions of the territory, is heavy. So also are the bronzes to be dealt 
with hereafter. This shows from about the middle of the 16th century the traditions 
of the art of the Andhra school which seem to have exerted their influence on the 
traditions of the Chojamandalam for about a century have lost their hold on the 
sthapatis of this territory and they, since then, seem to have begun to practice the art 
according to the indigenous tradition. 

Fig. 297 The beautiful Tirumangai alvSr, 8 ht.75 cm, from Srlnivasanallur, Tirchirappalli 
District, a “particularly well executed bronze” may also be assigned to the same period. 


1. Ibid., p£$*5-16. 

2. Ibid., p. ij57, Unidentified No. 1. 

3. Ibid., p. 98, No. 11. 
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The Sudarsana, locality not knowm now in the Art gallery, Tanjore, is a powerful 
representation of the Ayudha Purusha with sixteen arms and in the posture of quick 
movement. The lotus petal designs along the inner fringe of the discus, the karythis , the 
anklets and calf-ornament and the style of the asanas show that this bronze belongs 
to about the third quarter of the 16th century A.D. 

The manner in which the hair is dressed in the bronzes representing women 
during the second half of the 16th century A.D. is beautifuliy illustrated by the hair¬ 
dressing of the two consorts of Sundramurti-nayanar,namely, Sangili-nachiyar and 
Paravai-nachiyar from Tiruvaymur in the Tanjore District. The former shows a kesar 
bandha type and the latter shows the circular type of dhammilla dressing. Besides, 
the naturalistic manner of marking the hair falling in strands with curls at the tip, is 
a special feature of these bronzes. 

The Subrahmanya as Sikhivahana, 1 ht.16 cm, from Mullangudi in the Tanjore 
District is a fine specimen attributable to the last quarter of the 16th century. The 
study of the peacock is remarkable and the manner in which the deity is seated on it 
is exemplary. The back view shows the siras-cakra of ornate type and the strands of 
hair falling on the back of the neck with the pendant, absent in the other broznes 
discussed above, hanging in the middle. 

The bronze representingPradoshamurti from Tiruvaduturai may also be assigned 
to this period. The necklets of wire, heaviness of modelling, the stylised headgear, 
prabha and garments and the leg-ornament tied high up near the knee of feiva help us 
in dating the bronze. Moreover, the affinity of the Parvati of this group with the 
goddess from Srirangam (Fig.296) noticed above, is striking; but apparently the 
features of this figure are more evolved than those of the other. The sharp-edged asana 
too is a characteristic of the bronzes of this period. In spite of the conventionalisation 
of details, owing to good proportions and beautiful poses, these two figures form a 
splendid group composition, the stylistic arch of the prabha with prominent makarar 
head decoration at its ends adding charm to it. 

Now we shall examine the group of three bronzes representing Vishnu as 

/ r - 

Vaikunthanatha, ht.22 cm, with Sridevi, ht 16 cm, and Bhudevi, ht 16 cm, 2 from 


Fig. 298 


Fig. 299 


Fig. 300 
Fig. 301 


Fig. 302 


Fig. 303 


1. Clatogue. p, 127 

2. Ibid., p. 134., No. 1. 
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Polagam in the Tanjore District. Each one of them is seated on a seat made of coiled 

serpent. The Vishnu is seated with right leg placed on the left lap. His lower right arm 

hangs down and is resting on the right knee while the corresponding left arm is kept 

on the seats as if in support of the body leaning backwards. The posture makes the 

figure look majestic. The bronzes of the goddesses are similar to each in every one of 

the respects including, rather strangely, the kucarbandha which is usually found only 
✓ _ 

in Sridevi. The modelling though heavy is smooth except for a certain amount of 
imperfection noticed in the arms of Vishnu.The ornaments are uniformly stiff and 
heavy. The draperies have apparently become stiff. The mask-like manner of showing 
them is noteworthy. In spite of these the faces of these figures are full of splendour and 
the expression suggests divine composure. This group may be assigned to about 
1600 A.D. 

Fig. 304 The Devasenapati from Tiruvejvikkudi and the Kalarimurti from Tirukkadaiyur 

Fig. 305 both the places in Tanjore District, may be seen to be identical in style. They are 
iconographically rare specimens. They may be assigned to the beginningof the 17th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 306 The Jndriasambanda ', ht.51 cm, from VadakkuppoyyUr in the Tanjore District is 

a beautiful specimen of the art. Here a young child decked in the typical children's 
jewellery is reprsented. The arrangment of the hair with the usual knot projecting in 
front is also interesting. The child’s innocence is apparent in the expression The 
workmanship of the stiff necklaces and channauira the anklets and the dsana is 
characteristic of the period. This may be assigned to the first quarter of the 17th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 307 The Pradoshamurti, 2 ht.43 cm, from Panangattangudi, Tanjore District, may on 
grounds of style be said to belong to the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. This is 
known from the sharp facial features, unsatisfactory modelling, prominent nipples 
and stiff jewelery. It is ot of Choja type as mentioned in the Catalogue. 

Fig. 308 A number of bronzes were discovered at Madukkur in Tanjore District. Of these 

the representations of the Saiva saints namley Appar, Sundarar, Jnanasambandar 
and Manikkavachakar are interesting. All of them are in one and the same style, 

1. Catalogue, p.134, No. 1. 

2. Ibid., p.103, No. 1. 
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decorative details beingchanged accordingto the theme. The Appar in afijali , Spud on 
left arm, wearing rosary of beads on head, arms and wrists and a loin-cloth, stands in 
abhahga pose on a padmdsana. There is smoothness and eveness in modelling and 
splendour in expression. The Jfianasambandar, ht.74 cm. is somewhat ornate, and its 
modelling is not so good. Here somewhat a grown up child is represented. Instead of 
closely shown curls of hair, a kesa-makuta is shown here. The features of the face and 
the gestures of hands are higly expressive. The Manikkavachakar, ht. 59 cm, is a more 
beautiful figure than the Appar. Its modelling is fine, bhahga is charming and the 
expression is full of seriousness which is in keeping with the expounding of the truth 
contained in his wonderful work called the TirUvacakam, as suggested by the right 
hand in vyakhyana-mudrd and th left hand holding the manuscript of the scripture. 
Th eyajhaopavita is rendered in a beautifully swaying manner. The beauty of its back 
view is worth seeing. 

The group of Sundaramurti, ht. 66 cm, and Paravai, ht. 57 cm, is more interesting 
than the others. Of the two, Sundaramurti is not so good as Paravai. The interesting 
points of the former are its headdress and postures of the arms. The defective details 
are the sharp features of the face and the sharpness in the rendering of the knees. 
Paravai is an excellent specimen of the art of the period. Just as in the other Paravai 
from Tiruvaymur (Fig. 299), here also the headdress is of the ciruclar dhammilla type. 
Though heavy, its contours are not bad as compared with Sundaramurti. The beauty 
of the hair-dress and modellingof Paravai is known better from its back view. All these 
bronzes may be assigned to the end of the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. 

The crawling Balakrishna 1 made of brass, 15 cm long, from Ulundarigu# in the 
Tiruchirappalli District and the charming Yasoda-krishna, 2 ht. 12.5 cm, from Thogur 
in theTanjore District and the interestingAiyanar 3 riding an elephant, ht. 57 cm, from 
the same place are other interesitng specimens of the art and they may be dated to the 
beginning of the secojid quarter of the 17th century A.D. 

/ 

Two bronzes representing the famous Saivite woman saint, namley Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar, one belonging to the Dharmapuram Adhinam in the Tanjore District and 
the other from Tirutturaippundi in the same District may be said to belong to the 

. . . .. . . — _ . i 

1. Catalogue, p.84, No. 1. 

2. Ibid., p. 83, No. 6. 

3. Ibid., p. 128, No. 7. 
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second quarter of the 17th century A.D. Interestingly the former shows an ordinary 
woman while the other is a representation of the saint as an emaciated womna. It is 
in this latter form that the saint is usually depicted in sculputre and bronzes. 

Fig. 318 The group of Rama, 1 (ht. 22.5 cm, Sita (Ht. 19 cm) and Lakshmana (ht. 20 cm) from 

Peruntottam in the Tanjore District, is interesting as it represents the figures in the 
fully conventionalised form. Both Rama and Lakshmana wear Kirita-makuta and Sita 
wears not only karanda-makuta but also kuca-bandha which, being characteristic of 
Sridevi clearly shows the complete identification of Sit§ wth Sridevi. The ornateness 
of the bronzes is glaring although because of the good proportions and beautiful 
bhahgas, they have a charming look. These may be assigned to the middle of the 17th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 319 The Hanum&n, 2 locality not known but now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Fig.320 South Kensington, London and the Kannappa-nayanar, 3 ht. 78 cm, from TiruvalangSdu 
in the Chittoor District may be said to belong to the same period as the above. The 
modellingand other details of both are of an inferior type. They are very unsatisfactory 
especially in the Kannappa-nayanar. The interesting point to be noted in this bronze 
is its headdress which is similar to that of the Kannappar (Fig. 277) from KSlahasti 
discussed above. This indicates that the traditions regardingthe manner of decorating 
a Kannappar figure have been followed throughout the ages without much change. 

Fig. 321 The Siva in the s ukhGsana pose in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai maybe 

assigned to the third quarter of the 17th century A.D. on the basis of the stylised 
features such as the headdress and ornaments. The necklaces of wire are significiant 
aids in this connection. 

Fig. 322 The Nritya Ganesa, 4 ht. about 43 cm, locality not known, but probably from 
Tanjore District, is a typical example of the art as was in vogue in the third quarter 
of the 17th century. The ornaments made of thin strings only and the uncouth 
modelling of the legs are proof positive for this. 

Fig. 323 The eight-armed Ugra-narasimha in the Government Musuum, Pudukkottai and 

Fig. 324 the eight-armed Bhairava from Kalahasti in the Chittor District are akin in modelling 
and decorative details. They may be dated to the last quarter of the 17th century A.D. 

1. Ibid, p. . 81. No. 3 

2. O.C. Gangoly, South Indian Brv/izea, pi. LX1X. 

3. Catalogue, p. 133, No.2. 

4. Catalogue, p. 125, No. 6. 
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The last bronze to be dealt with here is the Avalokite^vara, 1 ht. 105 cm, from 
Nagapattinam in the Tanjore District. Its ornate features and stylised details and the 
elaborately worked prabha, all go to show that the bronze belongs to the end of the 
17th century A.D. 

The foregoing study of a select number of bronzes produced in Chola-mandalam 
during the Vijayanagar period has revealed several interesting points relating to the 
development of the art. From 1400 A.D., for about a century, there seems to have 
occured a commingling of the traditions of the art of the Andhra school and those of the 
school of the Chola-mandalam. Beautiful examples of this mixed style are the Parvati 
(Fig.293) from Jambavanodai and the Kaliya-krishna (Fig. 291) from 
Sundarapperumalkovil. Then the sthapatis of Choja-mandalam seem to have again 
reverted to the indigenous traditions. One of the best examples that illustrates this 
change is the Subrahmanya (Fig. 300) from Mullangudi. But about the last phase of 
this period the art began to decline rapidly and consequently the examples belonging 
to this phase suffer very much from imperfect modelling and stiff features. 

A significant change has been noticed in regard to jewellery in the examples 
examined above. From after about the middle of the 15th century A.D., the necklaces 
etc., instead being thick, are shown as made of simple wire. This characteristic persists 
till the end of the period and is seen to have been continued even in bronzes of the 
modern period. Similarly in the case of the asanas, especially in bhadrasanas, a 
notable change of workmanship has been effected. From after 1500 A.D., or so, the 
edges of the mouldings of the bhadrasana have become sharp. Besides, the petal 
designs on the lower-most moulding of this asana have become much styllised. 

A variety of themes have been chosen for representation. Of these Subrahmanya 

on peacock (Fig. 300), the Aiyanaron elephant (Fig. 316) and the saints ofVaishnavism 

/ 

and Saivism are noteworthy. The depiction of the hair-dressing in the figures of 
women such as Paravai (Figs. 312, 313) the consort of Sundaramurti-nayanar is 
interesting. That the sthapatis of the last phase of this period too were masters in the 
technique of making bronzes is amply borne out by the remarkable eight-armed 
Bhairava (Fig. 324) from Kalahasti. Another interesting fact known from the above 
study is that even upto the end of the 17th century A.D. there was a flourishing 


Fig. 325 


1. T.N. Ramachandran, Nagapattinam and other Buddhist Bronzes in the Madias Museum, p. 50, PI. 
XVII. Fig. 1. 
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Buddhist community at NSgapattinam, which required for its religious purposes, such 
huge and intricately worked bronzes as the Avalo kites vara. 

A Characteristic of the bronzes of this period belonging to Chola-mandalam 
prominently seen, is the evenness of their modelling and unhampered flow of lines. 

Pandi-Mandalam Bronzes 

Now we shall examine some select specimens of the art produced in the ancient 
Pandyan territory, during the Vyayanagar period. 

Fig. 326 One of the earliest bronzes of this region belonging to this period is the Pradoshamurti 
in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai. Even at a glance the peculiarities of 
modelling and decorations of the group can be recognised. The draperies are especially 
noteworthy, Yet, they bear marks of classical traditions in their high proportions and 
smooth modelling. Of the two figures, it is the Pfirvati that is typical of the school. The 
thick anklests of Siva and the three-ringed anklets of Parvati are noteworthy. These 
and the elaborate shoulder ornaments suggest the middle of the 16th century as the 
date for the group. 

Fig. 327 Another earliest bronze of this terriotry to belong to this period is the beautiful 
Kaliya-krishna in the Kudal Alagar (Vishnu) temple at Madurai. Except for the 
heaviness in modelling and the slight imperfection in the rendering of the poses of the 
arms, this is a good example of the school. The headdress, the thick jewels and the 
serpent are all worked in a delicate manner. The treatment of the asana which is a 
bhadrorpadmasanoy is particularly good. The figures in miniature size representing 
Kaliya under the hoods of the serpent and his consort, Nfiginl, on the pedestal in front 
are also executed skilfully. This image may be attributed to the last quarter of the 15th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 328 The group representing Krishna 1 (ht. 88 cm,) with Rukmini (ht. 68 cm) and 
Satyabhama (ht. 67 cam), from Sermadevi in the Tirunelveli District show the 
characteristic sharp facial features, the looped shoulder ornament, anklets (Single 
ringed in Krishna which shows another on left leg above the ankle and triple-ringed 
in Satyabhama and with a cluster of thin rings in the Rukmini), keyuras and elbow 


1. Catalogue., p. 92, No.l. 
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ornaments. The presence of thick and broad necklet in Krishna shows that the group 
is earlier in date than 1500 A.D. The headdress of all the three is noteworthy, 
especially, that of the goddesses, which is a variety of dhammUla, tied to the left in a 
pleasing manner. The modelling is as usual heavy and the imperfection in depicting 
the postures of the limbs, a special characteritistic of the traditions of this school, is 
apparent in the manner in which the right arm of Krishna is depicted., The omments 
and draperies are worked in low relief. The pedestals are of the standardised type. This 
group may be assigned to the last quarter of the 15th century A.D. 

/ 

The Sundaramurti from the Nellaiyappar (Siva) Temple of Tirunelveli seems also 
to belong to this period, although it might appear to possess certain feautres like better 
modelling and less exuberant ornamentation than the Krishna of the above group. 

The Krishna from the Krishna temple in Ambasamudram in the Tirunelveli 
District, may be found to be identical in style with the Krishna from Sermadevi (Fig. 
327) discussed above. But the imperfection met with in the postures, in the rendering 
of the fingers and in the modelling-especially noticed in the knee-joint-is more here 
than in the other. This may therefore be dated to the first quarter of the 16th century 
A.D. 

The group of Adhikara-nandi, ht. 75 cm, with consort, ht 65 cm, from Vettialahgulam 
in the RSmanathapuram District, is an interesting specimen of the period both for its 
artistic qualities and its iconography. The ornaments including those on the shoulder 
are of thin wire, the draperies are worked in low relief and the headdresses and asanas 
are stylised. Though they no doubt belong to the Pandyan country, in their modelling, 
decoration and stances, they seem to display characteristics of the traditions of the art 
of the Chola-mandalam. They'may be assigned to about the middle of the 16th century 
A.D. 

The semi-emaciated figure of Karaikkal AmmaiySr from the Kutt&lariathasvamin 
temple at Kutt&lam in the Tirunelveli District is a beautiful bronze of the period. The 
expression is especialy realistc. This may be assigned to the third quarter of the 16th 
century A.D. 

The bronze representing Sundramurti in the KuttSlanathasvamin temple, KuttSlam 
in the Tirunelveli District is one of the latest examples of this school. Its stiff poses, 
imperfect modelling and stiff ornaments such as the armlets and anklets, indicate 
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clearly that it is a perfect specimen of lifeless convertionalism, to which the art was 
rapidly heading during the last phase of the period under discussion. The stiff wood¬ 
like unornamented pedestal is also noteworthy. This may be assigned to about 1600 
A.D. 

Fig. 334 The last exmples of the school to be noticed here are the Sridevi and Bhudevi, each 

69 cm high, from Ammappettai in the Madurai District, bronzes representing 
goddeses (i.e., women of the period) which are also of the completely conventionalised 
type. Every one of the details of each of these, such as the ear-decorations, the other 
ornmanents, drapery and the peculiar anklets proclaim this. Added to these is the 
asana in the typical inartistic style of the period. These may be assigned to about the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. 

The characteristics of the examples of bronzes of this period belonging to this 
school are heaviness in modelling, imperfect manner of displaying the postures of the 
arms, the exuberant and stiff ornamentation and extreme sharpness of features. 
During the last phase of the school, the art had declined so much that the examples 
produced then were mere conventional figures without any suggestion of qualities like 
beauty or rhythm or proportions. This state of affairs paved the way for the utter 
deterioration in the standards of the art during the subsequent period called for the 
sake of convenience, the moderh period. A few examples of bronzes belonging to this 
period discussed below will amply bear out this statement. 

BRONZES OF THE MODERN PERIOD 

Fig. 335 Of the numerous examples of bronzes belonging to this period the Garutja, 1 ht. 20 

cm, from Kankoduttavanitam in the Tanjore District, is one of the earliest. The 
manner of representing the serpent and the stiff arms prove that the bronze is a poor 
specimen of art. This may be assigned to the first half of the 18th century A.D. The 
Fig. 336 eight-armed Virabhadra, 2 ht. 95 cm, from Tiruvalangadu in the Chittoor District is 
another example of the period and it may be dated to the second half of the 17th 
Fig. 337 cen tury A.D. The Kapkalamurti in the Kuttalanathasv§min temple at KuttSlam in 
the Tirunelveli District is more elaborate than the previous Virabhadra, and it may 
be assigned to about 1700 A.D. 

1. Catalogue, p. 94, No. 1. 

2. Ibid., p. 116, No. 1. 
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The KSliya-Krishna, ht. 75 cm, from Palani in the Madurai District has details 
which are clear-cut. But that there is a wide gulf separating this and the other 
KSliyakrishna (Fig. 327) in the Kudal Alagar Temple pt Madurai is easily seen. In this 
example the workmanship of the Kaliya is significant. This may be assigned to the 
middle of the 18th centur A.D., if not later. 

The Natela, locality not known, now in the art collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum, Pennsylvania, U.SA., is a good example of the art of the period. The 
inartistic manner of depitcing the left arm in gajorhasta posture is itself enough to 
show its date. It may be dated to about 1800 A.D. To a Still later period may belong 
the woodlike Siva belonging to the Government Museum, Pudukkottai. It may be 
dated to the first quarter of the 19th century A.D. The figure representing Yasoda- 
krishna, 1 ht. 14 cm, from Uppiliyapuram in the Tifuchirappalli District, is a fully 
conventionalised specimen. That there is no comparison between this and the 
beautiful Yasoda-krishna (Fig. 315) from Thogur is apparent. This may be taken as 
typical of the art as it obtained about the middle of the 19th century A.D. The 
Varadaraja, 2 3 ht. 53 cm, is another typical example of the art of the period. The authors 
of the Catalogue have rightly said that “it has been cast in the style suggestive of the 
most ornate style of temple architecture of the modern period” (p.69). This may also 
be assigned to about the middle of the 19th century. It is however an interesting 
specimen from the point of view of the technique in which it is made. As the above 
mentioned authors say, the casting of this bronze is done with an unstable vacuolated 
core. It may be mentioned here that several bronzes in the folk style, to be discussed 
below, are cast in this style. 

The Varadaraja, 8 with consorts in an elaborate setting consisting of a pedestal on 
which they stand borne by Garuda and an ornate prabhd, total heights of the group 
being 40 cm, locality not known, is an example of the art as it existed during the second 
half of the 19th century A D. The three principal figures are of copper and the rest are 
of brass. As has been said by the authors of the Catalogue “ the three prinicpal images 
are rather crude, and the only special interest attaching to the set lies in their 
elaborate and somewhat better executed setting" (p.68). It maybe said that it is in this 

1. Catalogue, p.82, No. 1. 

2. Ibid, p. No. 7. pi. II, Fig. 4. 

3. Ibid. p. 68. No. 2. 
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style bronzes, both big and small, were made in the subsequent period. This is 
exemplified by a number of examples of bronzes made, in 1908-09 by a sthapati of 
Svamimalai near Kumbhakonam in the Tanjore District, to order from Mr. O. C. 
Gangoly who has reproduced them in his South Indian Bronzes, on Pis. XLV1II, LIX 
and LXXII. 


BRONZES FROM TRICHUR (KERALA) 

The Government Museum at Trichnr near Cochin in the Kerala State contains a 
small number of bronzes discovered in the neighbouringplaces.Threeofthem maybe 
seen to possess characteristics of the art of the period under discussion. One of them 
is a dvara-palaka, which forms a pair with another one, both of which are badly 
mutilated. The chief interest of these two figures is that they are made in the hollow- 
cast process, which can be noted from the hollow of the broken left arm of the figure. 
Secondly the workmanship of the details is in the typical style of the locality, in which 
the well-known 17th-18th century paintings in Cochin and some other places in 
Kerala are executed. The elaborate ornamentation and the heavy modelling of the 
figure testify to this. But in view of the roudned features this bronze may be attributed 
to the 17th century rather than to the 18th century A.D. 

Fig. 345 The Durga is later than the above, but it is beautifully executed. Without the bulk 
and the elaborate decoration this bronze would be a beautiful speicmen of the art as 
obtained during the beginnig of the 18th century A.D. The bronze representinga Devi 
Fig. 346j s eas iiy seen to be a typical example of the art of the 19th century A.D. 

It remains now to illustrate the course of development the art of bronzes has had 
Fig. 347in Andharadesa during this period. The Somaskanda, 1 ht. 75 cm, from Nellore town, 
may be said to be one of the interesting examples of the art of the 17th century A.D. 
In view of the fact that Nellore, like Kfilahasti and Tirumalai, is not very faraway from 
the northern border of Tamil-natf, the traditions of the art of Tamil-nad, as those of 
other aspects of life, are likely to influence those of the above mentioned places. This 
Somaskanda bronze illustrates this beautifully by its modellingand decoration which 
are akin to those of the bronzes of the last phase of the Chola?mandaIam school of the 


1. Catalogue, p. 106, No. 2. 

2. Ibid., pp. 81-82, No. 8v 
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Vijayanagar period. However, the crude modelling and attenuated torsos of the 
figures are in the characteristic local style. This bronze may be dated to the end of the 
17th century A.D. 

/ _ __ 

The group of Vishnu (ht.46cm), Sridevi (ht 39cm) and Bhudevi (ht.39cm), from 
Yerrampalem in the Rajahmundry Taluk of the East Godavari District is a typical 
example of the art of Andhradesa of the period under study. It may be assigned to the 
middle of the 18th century, on grounds of style. A latest example of this school of 
Andhradesa is the group representing Rama, ht.22cm, and Sita \ ht.l9cm from 
Chimakurti in the Guntur District. The stylisation that has verged on crudeness is 
apparent in every one of the details of these figures. This may be assigned to the end 
of the 18th century A.D., if not later. 

SMALL ORNATE BRONZES 

So far we have been examining examples of the bronzes made according to the well 
defined and refined traditions of the art. There are specimens of the art made 
according to other methods as well. These bronzes may be divided into two or three 
distinct categories. Of these, two important categories of bronzes may be briefly 
examined below. They are the small ornate bronzes and the bronzes in the folk style. 
In view of he uneven and irregular nature of their workmanship, these bronzes cannot 
be even approximately dated. If this difficulty is put aside and the pieces are studied 
closely,they are found to posess a charm of their own which, though archaic, is natural 
and of abiding character. 

A very interesting example of the group of small ornate bronzes is the 
Chandrasekhara 2 , ht. 28cm, from Vadakkuppoyyur, Tanjore District. The authors of 
the Catalogue have as usual noted down the special features of this bronze. Their 
description of the bronze is as follows: 

“Hands with axe, antelope; varada and abhaya f Lotus pedestal with tips of petals 
strongly emphaised on wide square base. 

“A most unusal type of image with hal [-prabhd attached to the back of the 
headdress and upper arms. The crescent is conspicuous across the middle of the upper 
part of the headdress. A snake coils round the upper part of the arms on each side. The 

1. Catalogue., pp. 81-82, No. 8. 

2. Ibid., p. 61. 
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lower draperies are conventionalised and much ornamented, but not altogether on the 
usual plan. Between the prabha and the head is a small halo. The face and tail of the 
antelope are towards Siva.” 1 

It is of interest to note that this bronze seems to resemble in workmanship the very 
elaborately worked and ornate Dvarapalaka (Fig.344) in the Trichur Museum, 
discussed above. Here the details are worked in a much less exuberant manner. 
Allowing therefore a few decades for the development of elaboration, this bronze may 
be dated to the early decades of the 17th century. Its modelling is, however, in the 
usual style and not of the bulky type of the Dvarapalaka. This is another point to be 
taken into account in connection with the dating of the bronze. 

As regards its probable date the above mentioned authors say on p.61 of the 
Catalogue that “the images with which it was found suggest that it is likely to be of 
later date”. We have examined above on or two bronzes fromt he same place of which 
we have assigned the Jnanasambanda (Fig.306) to about the first quarter of the 17th 
century. This is another independent piece of evidence which supports the above 
dating. It may be mentioned that in spite of its elaborately worked details and late 
date, the bronze is finished in a beautiful manner and its posture is majestic. 

Fig. 351 The standing Durga, ht.26cm, from Pudukkudi in the Tanjore Taluk of the 
Tanjore District is also in the same style, but here the figure is bulky. Th epadmasana 
and the broad square bhadrasana may be seen to be clear identical with those of the 
above bronze. The prabha of this figure is flat and has a solid appearance. Its flames 
and the manner they are linked by a rod are significant in that they suggest that the 
prabha is a late descendant of the one met with in the Natesa (Fig. 294) from Belur 
dated to 1510 A.D. The features of the face are crudely depicted, but the torso, inspite 
of its heavy moulding, is exceuted well. The other interesting detail consists of the 
three or four strings, hangingfrom the waist-band, that are attached to each leg. This 

Fig. 352 may be dated to the second half of the 17th century A.D. How from this period onwards, 
little or no attention was paid to the working of the backside is known from the back 
view of this piece. 

Fig. 353 The standing Vishapaharana, ht. 25.6 cm, is from Settipulam in the Tanjore 
District. This has been discribed by the authors of the Catalogue as follows on p. 108 
1~ Ibid, p. 10S. 
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of the book : “Axe, antelope, poision, abhaya (in the hands). A crude image.with 

complete prabha , removable from the base which is of more normal dimensions. w 

The asanas are of the type mef with in the above bronzes. The design of the prabha is 
very poor. The modelling of the figure is similar to that of above Durga, but the poses 
of the front hands and the facial features are executed better here. This bronze may 
therefore be assigned to about the first quarter of the 18th century A.D. 

/ - 

The bronze representing a standing Srinivasa, ht. 28.5 cm, from Palani in the Fig. 354 
Madurai District, has also an dsana of the type met with in the above mentioned 
bronzes. This is rather a strange conicidence suggesting that either the tradition 
relating to the making of such bronzes prescribes this type of asanas for them or that 
they all belong almost to the same period when it was the practise to prodvide this type 
of asanas for such bronzes. In view of the apparent difference, met with between the 
bronzes, in the treatment of their other details, thpt the latter is not probable and 
that the former is only plausible is also known from the difference in the provenances 
of the bronzes. Its hal {-prabha is simple. But the elaborate shoulder ornmanents, the 
peculiar manner of showing the hair spread-out on either side of the head, the 
imperfect modelling of the limbs and the unsatisfactory manner of depicting the 
feautres of the face go to show that this is much later than the above one. Another 
bronze representing Kaliya-krishna (Fig. 338), from the place has already been 
noticed and it is dated to the middle of the 18th century. This bronze may also be dated 
to the same period. 

The standing Vishnu, ht. 45 cm, from Elumagalur in the Mayuram Taluk of the Fig. 355 

Tanjore District is a very interesitng figure. Its padmasana is of the type seen in the 
above bronzes, but the bhadrasana is of the type usually associated with the bornzes 
in the refined style belonging to very late periods. It does not also seem to fit properly 
into the scheme of the figure. It is therefore possible that it is a later-day substitute 
for the original asana. The prabha is very ornate and its three-fourth circle sits on the 
props seen on either side of Vishnu. The modelling of the figure and the rendering of 
the features are somewhat good. But the highly developed character of the ornamentation 
is at once recognised in the number of ends of the waist-band and that of the strings 
that hang down and attached to the legs as well as from the manner in which they have 
been done. The other interestingdetails to be noted are the acquiline nose and the halo 
behind the makuta with a wide top. This type of makuta is characteristic of the art of 
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Kerala of the 17th-18th centuries A.D. The reason for its occurrence here is a matter 
to be investigated. On the basis of the style, this bronze may be assigned to about the 
second half or the end of the 18th century A.D. 

Fig. 356 The standing goddes probably Parvati, ht. 65 cm, from Pudur East, in the 
Tiruchehgodu Taluk of Salem District, is another interesting and beautiful specimen 
of this category of bronzes. It will be found to be somewhat akin to the Durga in the 
Trichur Museum in style, but here the deails are more and their workmanship is very 
ornate. Moreover, its facial features and the halo behind the crown are closely realted 
to those of the above Vishnu. Hence this may be dated to about 1800 A.D. The 
sesnsuous modelling of the breasts, the long file of bangles on the wrists and 
elaborately worked flowing draperies are noteworthy. 

Fig. 357 The standing Durga 1 , ht. 24 cm, found along with a number ofsmall bronzes in folk 
style to be dealt with below from Naikuppam in the Tiruppattur Taluk of the 
Ramanathapuram District and the Chandrasekhara, 2 ht. 17 cm, from Karappidfigai 
Fig. 358 in the Tanjore District, may be said to occupy a place, in regard to the style, between 
the above group of bronzes and the group of bronzes to be dealt with below. The Durga 
is somewhat better finished than the Chandrasekhara, although both are of the crude 
and uncanonical type of bronzes. They may be dated to about the beginningof the 19th 
century, on the basis of thier style. 

BRONZES IN THE FOLK STYLE 

Now we shall examine a few typical examples of the art belonging to this very 
interesting category of bronzes. A majority of the bronzes to be discuused below come 
from two places namely Karappidagai, NSgapattinam Taluk, Tanjore District and 
Naikkuppam, Tiruppattur Taluk, Ramanathapuram Distrct. 3 About these pieces the 
authors of the Catalogue, say as follows: 

“All images from the former of these finds and all but one of these from the latter, 
are more or less crude, many of them extremely so (see PI. XXIII); and their 
physigonomy, especially in the latter find, is suggestive of that charactersitc of 
primitive village gods rather than of the more cultured style of image with which this 

1. Catalogue, p. 120, No. 4. 

2. Ibid., p. 102, No. 7. 

3. Ibid., p. 58. 
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catalogue chiefly deals. That the Naikuppam find at least was connected with a 
gramardeuata shrine is further indicated by the fact that about half the images in it 
represent Aiyanar’s attendants. The only figure of Aiyanar himself from this find is the 
only one which is really well executed, and this in spite of the fact that it is also the 
smallest.” 1 

Amongst this class of bronzes the worshipper, ht. 16 cm, from Vadakkupanaiyur 
in the Tanjore District may be considered somewhat better executed than the rest, 
except for the tiered arrangement of the garment and the unnatural manner of 
bending the right leg. The face is elongate and there seems to be a beard. Its feautres 
are well worked. This may be dated to about the second half of 18th century A.D. 

In view of the fact that the Naikuppam bronzes are in general more interesting 
both in workmanship and in the variety of themes, than the Karappidagai bronzes, the 
former may be examiried first. 

Of these the Madurai-viran, 2 3 ht. 11.5 cm, takes precedence over others in view of 
its nearly cultured style. Even so, the modelling of the legs is crude and the eyes and 
the nose are not treated well. The knotting of the hair to right is noteworthy. It may 
belong to about 1800 A.D. The Sangilik-karuppan, 8 ht. 17 cm, seems to come next to 
the above in regard to its proportions and delineation of the details. The beaded 
necklace, the fetters on the legs with chains attached to them and the headress of this 
bronze are intereting. The Karuppannasvami, 4 ht. 23 cm, shows the characteristics of 
the folk style such as the applique nipples and necklace, sharply tapering limbs and 
bulging out of the part between the armpits and knees. The expression suggests 
seriousness. The simple garment and the ornament of a novel type seen on both 
shoulders are also interesting. These two may also belong to about 1800 A.D. 

The Yasoda-krishna, 5 ht.20 cm, is modelled in the same manner as the above 
figure. The nipples here also are of the applique type, and the breasts are beautifully 
represented. She holds a rather beautiful lotus in her right hand and the baby Krishna 
by her left hand. Interestingly she wears the hair in the manner in which the 
goddesses of the Krishna group (Fig. 328) from Sermadevi wear. The drapery with 

1. Ibid., pi. XXIII. (44) 

2. Ibid. pi. XXIII (13). 

3. Ibid., pi. XXIII (12). 

4. Ibid., pi. XXIII (14). 

5. Ibid. pi. XXIII. (16). 


Fig. 359 


Fig. 360 
Fig. 361 

Fig. 362 


Fig. 363 
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numerous folds and a pair of festoons, hanging one on either side, are also speical 
feautres of this bronze. Baby Krishna, true to the folk style, possesses long tube-like 
limbs, but the arrangement of his hair is remarkably similar to that of the crawling 
Bala-krishna (Fig. 314) discuused above. The nose has begun to protrude and the face 
has begun to assume an unshapely roundish form, which becomes very ugly in the 
other bronzes. It may be dated to the beginning of the 19th century A.D. 

Fig. 364 The Vishnu, 1 ht 22 cm, and Durga, 2 3 ht. 22.6 cm, are both in the same style as the 
Fig. 365 above two bronzes with this difference that here the details are executed more curdely 
than there. This is known from the manner in which the draperies, the arms, the 
headgears and the emblems of both the Figures are done. Interestingly the Vishnu’s 
yajnopauita is worn in theprachinarulti fashion. The noses of the figures are pointed 
and the eyes are of the applique type. The breasts of Durga are however nicely 
depicted. These two may be assigned to the first quarter the 19th century A.D. 

Fig. 366 The standing Aiyanar, 8 ht. 8.6. cm, locality not known, is still cruder in style as 
exemplified by the garment with tiers of proturding folds, incompletely chastened 
body and the summary manner of depicting the jatdrbhdra. The facial features are 
however better executed, and the posture is full of feeling. Its date may be the same 
as that of the above. 

Fig. 367 Now we shall examine the bronzes from KarappidSgai. of These the worshipper, 4 5 
ht. 9.6 cm, is better than the rest. Its slender build, garment with thick folds and the 
Fig. 369 fine expression are noteworthy. It may belong to about 1800 A.D. The Kali, 6 ht. cm. 
is a typical example of this style and may be said to be an excellent specimen where 
all the conceivable items of a crude style are present in a perfect manner. This factor, 
however, makes one laugh rather than scoff at the maker of this bronze which is, 
however, a fine study of te subject in this style. It may also be dated to about 1800 A.D. 
Fig. 369 The Figure of another gram a- devata, 6 ht. 10 cm, shares a majority of its details with 
the above Kali, but here the rendering of the arms and the nose is still more crude. It 
Fig. 370 may be dated to the first quarter of the 19th century A.D. still further emphasis on 
crudeness is exhibited by the gram a- devattf ht. 11 cm. In addition, it has a terrified 

1. Ibid, pi. XXIII (9) 

2. Ibid., pi. XXIII (11). 

3. Ibid, pi. XXIII (3). 

4. Ibid, pi. XXIII. (8). 

5. Ibid, pi. XXIII (7). 

6. Ibid, pi. XXIII (2), 
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expression as suggested by wide open eyes and the knitting of the brows. A similar but 
slender bronze, ht. about 14 cm, representing a gramordevata, holding a trident in the 
right hand, is from the Kudal A.lagarTemple at Madurai. The rendering of the hairand 
the nose and eyes is noteworthy. A very interesitng bronze, though extremely crudely 
finished; is the figure representing a grama-devata, locality not known. Its face, torso, 
draperies and arms are all treated in a specially unrefined manner. Yet there is 
somethingattracting in the representation, which elicits admiration. The above three 
bronzes may be assigned to the first quarter of the 19th century AD. The extreme 
limits in this style seems to have been reached in the Yasoda-krishna, locality not 
known, although, here the breasts alone are remarkably well depicted. A specially 
noteworthy feautre of this piece is that its eyes are depicted by cavities rather than by 
the appl ique method. This may also belong to the first quarter of the 19th century A.D. 

The bronzes examined above are noteworthy for their technique and style. They 
are cast, like the bronze Varadaraja (Fig. 342), with “an unstable vacolated core. 1 M 
This, coupled with the small size of the bronzes, shows that they have been made in 
the villages by the village craftsmen for worship in the village shrines. These 
specimens are therefore marked by rustic simplicity. 

The style of these pretty little bronzes is interesting. Even at the first sight of 
them, one can recognise that their style is closely allied to that of terra-cottas. Though 
the subject-matter has been taken from the religious traditions of the sophisticated, 
which suggests that these traditions have been universal in their character, the 
singularity of the style of these bronzes shows that the village craftsmen have also 
made valuable contributions to the Indian artistic traditions in general, which have 
become richer by these contributions. The manner in which the themes have been 
given forms is characteristic of the huge terra-cotta figures which can be seen in every 
South Indian village even to-day. Just as the simple folk ballad and music which have 
been delighting generations of villagers from time immemorial, who would not brook 
even a slight tempering with them, their works of art also, in a simple style seem to 
have been giving them soul satisfying pleasure, and they cannot, therefore, be happy 
if the style of their works of art is changed. So what Mr. Ajit Mookerjee says about the 
art of the Adivasis seems to be true of the folk art of the villagers, of which the above 


Fig. 371 


Fig. 372 


Fig. 373 


1. Catalogue, p. 69. 
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bronzes represent one branch. He says: “ The exact reason behind this phenomenon 
is difficult to explain. But it is evident that once the aesthetic awarencess of the 
Adivasis is evoked by a pattern, it tends to resist any significant modification. In 
communities living in isolation, where tradition is passed on by oral transmission and 
technical skill is handed down from mother to daughter or father to son, there is little 
scope for modification in the traditional forms and motifs” 1 He goes on to say: “ Many 
of their art forms are results of deep spiritual experience, the innate meanings of which 
cannot be clearly understood in terms of our aesthetic reactions. The age-old emotional 
content conditioned by the environment and social behaviour has contributed a moss 
of significance to these art forms.”They are above all objects of veneration which in its 
height of intensity transcends the nama (name or subject) and rupa (form). Thus, the 
style of these bronzes, though unrefined from a different angle, has got the sanctity of 
age-old traditions and the works, in that style, possess the rare significance of 
ennobling the multitudes of simple-minded villagers and elevating them to a high 
state of spiritual experience which is but the goal of every noble and creative activity 
of the humanity in general. 


1. Indian Tribal Art, in Traveller in India (issued on behalf of the Department of Tourism, 
Government of India) Vol. V, No.2 p. 15. 
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304, 305, 312, 313, 340, 349, 

350, 361, 374, 386, 391 

Anklet, valaya type of 223 

on right leg 247, 361 

on left leg 341 

beaded 342 

one more than pddasara on leg 346 
on each ankle 349 

without kin-kini 350 

kin-kinia tied 357 

with kin-kini 359 

double ringed 370 

single-ringed 372 

on both legs 384, 388 

Annapurna-devi 337 

AntorJya (lower garment) 139 

Antiquities 12,13 

from Nilgris 14n 

Antiquity of wearing tcmdai 224 

Anuradhapura Buddha 19 

Aparajita.the Pal lava king 57 

Apasmara Purusha 64, 91, 95, 96, 109, 142, 
159,170,173, 194, 211, 
247,279,280, 288 
289, 304, 331, 847, 

351, 356, 359, 361, 363 

absent from Natesa 154 

in stone Sculptures 154 

ApHaka, the elephant of the king of 15n 


Appar 

from Madukkur 
bronzes of 
Devwam by 
stone figures of 
Applique, type 
method 
Apron 


58, 205, 374 
390 
225 

; 84 

225 
403, 404 
405 
305 


Aravamuthan T.G. 69n, 265n, 268n, 292n, 

293n, 312n,313, 335n, 

360n,360, 381n, 382n 

Architecture 

25, 61n,113 

Indian 

2 

school of 

28 

of South Indian Temple 

9,112 

of temple 

397 

ArddJia-candrarmudrd 

210 

Ardhanari 

76,237 

from Tiruvenkadu 

155 

Kumbha kopam 

237 

Tiro viramisva ram 

237 

relief sculptures 

238 

Arddhanjcdi-mu dra 

312 

Arddha/xiryank-aaaua 

184, 186, 370 

Azjuna 

85, 89, 90, 182 

from Tiruvetkajam 

78.96, 126 

his discovery of the lord 

88 

Armlet, simple, with knot 

130 

on the outer side 


three on each arm 

223 

with prongs and festoons 

339 

Art, Indian 

1.2 

of bronzes 

8 

intelligent application of 


various formulae of 

104 

and architecture 

6n,113 

local schools of 

260 

forms, results of deep 


spritual experience 

406 

Arts and crafts, devoted to religion 318 

and literature, advancement of 113 

Art Gallery. Tai\jore 74, 77, 125, 143, 

176, 225,249n, 301 

Kiratamurti in 

242 

Sudarsana in 

389 

Freer, Washington D.C. 

121,146,198 

Articles of Bronze 

12 

Artists of South India, 


favourite themes to 

127 

Arujmolidevapura, village of 

344 

Aaana, sharp-edged 

388, 389 

traditiion of making of 

401 

Aahfa-mangala 

15 
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Ati-bhahga 65, 133,191, 231 

Attachment of the two wings of 


the Jataa in Natesas 

280 

Attendant to Annapurna 

337 

Avalokitesvara 93, 103,104, 394 

from Kadri 179, 202, 234 

Lokanatha 

185, 188 

in Boston Museum 

92 

from Nagapattinam 323, 325, 

332, 393 

Avatar of Vishnu 

127, 385 

Avidyd, destruction of 

108n 

Ayudha Purusha in human form. 

363,389 

B 


Baby-god, Skanda 

67 

Back view, not worked 

400 

Badami, Chalukyas 

196 

Natesa 

91, 91n 

Trivikrama 

102 

BaJui-valaya 

152 

Balacandra Sikhamani 

182 

Bala-Krishna, crawling 

404 

from Ulundangudi 

391 

Banaras, Bharat Kala B ha van 

386 

Band, besides nagavalaya 

169 

with oval design 

126 

Bandha, of the chest 

207 

circular 

338 

Bandhaa of the ]at as 

95 

Banerji, R.D. 1, S6n, 102n 

Bank of Italy, Rome, Natesa in 

89 

Basham, A L. 

350n 

Bas-reliefs 

15 

from Amaravati 

25 

Goli 

25 

Beaded garland on head not 
met in any other 

203 

Bellary 

18 

Bei\jamin Rowland 

6n 

Bezwada 

16, 17 

Bhadraaoita, of Natesas without 
padmdaana 

119 

moulded together with padmdaana 120 

• with lotus petals in 



it* mouldings 150, 348, 374, 376, 393 


PAGE 


without spacers m the moulding 164 

with simple brackets 

195 

with sharp-edged 


mouldings 

224. 388, 393 

BUadrdaana, with an off-set in the 

middle with an inscription on 281 

stylised 

345, 382 

Bhadra-padm da ana 

394 

Bhairava, from Tiruvenkatju 

227 

eight-armed 

236 

ten-armed 

388 

from Kfilahasti 

392, 393 

Bharata 

66n,295 

Bharat Kala B ha van, Banaras 

386 

Bhattachaiyya, B. 

333 

Bhagavata, scenes from 

58 

Bha-matitfala (halo) 

236 

Bhikshatena 

191, 226, 301 

sculptures 

337 

in the Nagesvara temple 

69,75 

from Tirunamanallur 

185, 186, 190, 


191, 301 

Tiruvenkadu 186, 227, 301, 346 

Bhude\T 124, 179,180, 220, 221, 276 


309, 328, 335 

with makarorkuiufalaa 

220 

with yajilopavita 

220 

from Sirupanaiyur 

175 

BhujatigdnciUiy Natesa in 

111 

Bhujaiigartrdaita mode 


of dance 

111, 195, 210 

Big Temple, Tanjore 

82 

inscriptions in 

226, 244 

images donated for 

249 

Natesa 193, 244, 283, 284, 288, 


290, 352, 355 

Tripurantaka 

279, 307 

sculptures of 

299 

ydloruari of 

248 

Uma from 

359, 362 

Birds in bronze 

12 

Birudaa in Telugu 

18 

Belur, Natesa 148, 

183, 213, 248, 

346, 355,387, 400 

Chandikesvara 

311 
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Vinadhara 116,127,128,136, 148, 161 


Bodhisattva, head of 24 

Maitreya 49 

from Sanchi 189n 

Sarnath 189n 

Bodice-like pattern in Sridevi 181 

Borobudur Buddha 184 

Boswell, J. 16n, 16, 17n 


Boston, Museum 

17, 21n 

Avalokitesvara of 

92 

Parvatl in 

327 

Bowl from Nilgris 

13,14 

Brackets in aaana 

371, 372, 376 

Brahma 

151 

from Tiruttani 
• 

81 

Brahmanism 

18, 30, 35 

brahminical pantheon 

35 

Brahma-easts, Subrahmanya 

124 

Breeks, J. W. 

13,14n 

Brihadisvara temple at Tai\jore 113,114 

Brihatphalayanas 

18 

Brihaspati 

182 

Bronze Age in South India 

12 

Bronzes, from Adichanallur 

16 

of Kongu 

260 

ofVelir 

260 

of Pandya 

260 

of uncanonical type 

402 

Buddha 12,16n, 25, 28, 30,39,135, 

186,187, 269, 270, 303 

bronzes 

16, 22, 24, 30 

Gupta 

23 

images 16, 26, 30, 39, 44, 121 

in Boston Museum 

17 

in Colombo Museum 

21 

in arddhaparyank-aaana 

184 

in teaching pose 

185 


in uyUMhyanomudrd 

185 

from Amaravatl 

19 

Anuradha para 

19 

Borobudur 

184 

Buddhap3d 

23 

Don-duong 

17 

Mathura 

19 


Nagapattinam 119, 120, 174, 184, 185, 

208, 269, 270, 275, 


303, 316 

Nagaijunakonda 

19 

Vidyadharapuram 

19 

Sultingaiu 

23 

prabha for 

42 

padmaaana of 

42 

Buddhas of the Andhra-Pallava period 28 

Buddha-grihas 

25 

Buddhamitra of Ponparri 

115 

BuddhapSd 16,17, 19, 21n, 22, 23, 

24, 28, 377 

Buddha vani 

16, 19 

Buddhism 18, 30, 49, 54, 58, 103, 

199, 315 

Mahayana 

26 

originated in Magadha 

26 

Buddhist, deities 

114 

saints, images of 

16 

shrines 

18, 25 

worship 

25 

settlements 

26 

community 

394 

pantheon 

182 

vihSra of Nffgapattinam 32, 56, 

113, 115 


^ 303 

Buddhists ^ 

30, 39 

Bull, vehicle of Siva 

140, 376 

Burgess, J. 

25n 

Burial sites, Iron Age 

13 

Burma 

22 

C 


Calf-ornament with a kinki(U 

347, 389 

Cam pa, Buddha 

20, 24 

Cakra 38, 40, 48, 65, 149, 271, 

309, 366 

Carm&mbara (animal-hide cloth) 

306 

Cast, solid 

103 

hollow, the bull 

140 

Casting process of 

3, 13, 69 

Catura, mode of dance 95,154, 194, 195 

of Skanda 

352 

Caturartandava 

91, 193 

Ceylon 123, 262, 317, 375 

bronzes from Polonnaruwa 

373 
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bronzes, late 376 

Pattini Devd 123 

school of 369, 373 

Ceylon and Madurai, conqueror of 112 

Chandesanugrahamurti 299 

Chandike^vara 165, 204, 207, 216, 239, 254, 

263, 278, 312, 315, 341, 374 

fromBelur 148,311 

in Dharmapuram Adhinam 387 

in Eton College 293 

from Okkur 201, 203, 216, 222, 341 

Semangalain 261, 281, 300 

Tandantottam 222,263 

Tiruvelvikkudi 306 

• % 

Tiruvenkadu 156,204 

Velarikanni 155, 202, 216, 232, 

263, 281, 306 

earliest representation of 155 

earliest bronze 202 

with flower garland between 
hands, first example of 222 

of early tradition 225 

Chandrasekhara, Kevala 240, 243 

in Dharmapuram 243 

Adhinam 

from Karappi^agai 402 

in Musee Guimet 274, 325, 344 

from Okkur 325, 332 

Vadakkuppoyyur 399 

Chain-like, decoration seen 
for the first time on shoulder 94 

piece between legs 344 

design on thighs 324 

Chalukyas, of Badami 196 

Early Eastern 377 

Chalukyan sculptures 36 

Chapals worn by Kannappanayanar 305 
Chauri-bearer 370 

Chera man-pern mal 103 

Chidambaram, form of Natesa 111, 142, 161 
temple gopura 346,353,382 

sculptures 354 

sculptures in the gopuraa 341 

Chimakurti 379,383 

ChinnSdevi, queen 382 


Chola, age 89 

bronzes 184 

country 104, 142, 146, 171, 182, 

190, 198, 371, 373, 384 

Chola, craftsmen 3 

dynasty 56,141 

earliest imperial kings 114 

images 5, 140, 213 

imposition of themes by 105 

king, portrait of 360, 368 

kingdom 57,320 

king 57, 70, 97, 105, 184, 205, 226 

313,340,342, 345 
period, early 10, 47, 48, 112,114, 

115,140,142n, 213, 
226, 263, 318, 319 
period, later 200, 222, 303, 317, 328, 
331,334, 367, 384 

, long necklace 


post 

213 


power, Alupa ruler subjected to 
spread of 
waning 
queen 
territory 
type 


183 

184 
369 
203 

17, 196, 260, 385 
70, 116, 157,181, 184, 
203, 213, 312, 314, 319, 
341, 343, 358, 375, 390 
Cholamandalam 56,172n, 384, 393, 394 
development confined to 255 

school of 260 

school, last phase of 398 


traditions 
Cu e perdue 
Cochin paintings 
Codrington, K.de t B. 
Coins, of copper 

makers of Tamilnad 
Colombo Museum 


388, 395 
1, 4, 11, 28, 78, 86 
398 
1 
15 
15 
17 


Coomaraswamy, A.K. 1, 4, lln, 17, 20, 2On, 
21n, 22, 22n, 25n, 92, 
123n, 123, 143n,145, 212, 
213, 283, 294, 374. 381n 
Copper, figures of the Buddha 16 

shrines 16 

Copper-gilt tiles of the shrine of 
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Nateea at Chidambaram 

PAGE 

171 

Copper-plate grant, 
of Paramesvaravarman I 

66 

from Tiruvalangatju 

290 

Cotton collection in Eton College, 
England 

293 

Creeds, mixing of 

115 

CulSmapi 

301 

Culture, Indian 

11 

Culture and religion 

113 

Cultured style 

402 

D 

Dacca Museum 

102 

Dagger, in Kannappanayanar 

305 

on one side 

349 

in Venugopala 

383 

Dagger-like tip 

126 

Dakshinamurti (stone) 
from Kaverippakkam 

75 

Dakshinamurti, Siva 

249 

forms not accompanied by consort 307 

Dalavanur, rock-cut figures at 

7 

Domain 64, 108, 141, 194, 237, 

247, 286, 375 

emblem of 

153 

held by thumb and 

90, 169 

middle fingers 
held by all fingers 

158 

fastened to the first finger 

194, 357, 

361, 375, 386 

manner of holding 

291 

Dana (giving), pose 

227 

Dancing, girl, bronze figurine from 
Harappa 

1 

^iva sculptures 

66 

Kiliya-krishna 

127 

Da/ida-hasta 

352 

Darsi 

18 

Darukavana, rishis of 

338 

Das, G.N. 

14n 

Demons of the three cities 
(Tripurasuras) 

151 

Devos j 

35 

imploring Siva 

151 


PAGE 


and devi, differences in 

179 

Devakula, figures in 

295 

Devaram 

75n, 83 

Devasena 

124 

Devasenapati or Tarakari 124, 191,193 

from Tiruvelvikkudi 

291, 390 

Devi absent from Dakshinamurti 

249 

Devis, of Vishpu with necklet 


enclosing locks of hair 

133 

of Srinivasa from Sirupanaiyur 174,189, 


293, 294 

of Srinivasa 

179 

Devotee of Natar^ja of Chidambaram, 

Parantaka I 

112 

DUammilla, headdress 153, 174, 292, 335 

ofSita 336, 351, 382. 

, 391, 395 

of Parvai 

389 

Dhanesar Khera, Buddha figures from 12n 

Dhanyakataka 

19 

Dharmapuram Adhinam, Mayuram 


Markandeya in 

205 

Chaptjra^ekhara in 

243 

Najera 

355 

Chand ikes vara 

387 

Devis of Vishnu from Peruntottam 

220, 235, 


275 

Devi to Vnshabhavahana 

226 

Dharma-riya-ratha of Mfihabalipuram 127 

Dhyani Buddha, Amitabha 

92 

on the makuta 

t 

188 

Discus, in the hand of Vishnu 

33 

study of its position in stone 


sculptures 

48 

Donation of bronzes mentioned in 


inscriptions 

226 

Don-duong, Buddha from 

17, 20 


Double row of feathers 365, 358, 364 

Double-band, below ncigarvalayas 122 

Double-bell clasp 125,143, 228 

Double-lotus 70, 82, 176, 215, 355 

design of padnifoanci 131,159,170 

rest 74,91 

Double-ring anklet 370 

Drawers, modelled 73 
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with creeper or floral designs 68, 76 
Dubreuil, Jouveau G. 47, 48, 52n, 58n 

81n, 14p, 222, 303, 319 
Dukula 69 

Durga 401,404 

sculpture of 38 

sculptures if Chola times 366 

from Mariyur 366 

in Trichur Museum 398 

from Naikkuppam 402 

Pudukkudi 400 

Doai'a-palakas 213 

in Trichur Museum 398, 400 

of the Vgayalaya-cholesvara 52 

Dvi-bhanga pose 161, 224, 240, 268, 

291, 294, 297, 307, 
308, 324, 339 

Dwarf 64,288 

below the foot of the Lord 111,251 

below the foot of Tripurantaka 249 

below Siva 296 

Dynasty, of the Cholas 56 

of the Kakatiyas 377 

of the Pallavas 18, 19, 29, 56 

headed by Simhavishnu Pallava 29 

of the Pandyas 14, 56, 104, 369 

of the SatavShanas 15 

ruling 318 

single royal 112 

Dynamism, exuberant 345 

E 

East gopura of Chidambaram 353 

Economic life 54 

Effigies, not portraits 295 

Egypt 2 

EkavenT 175 

Elam 2 

Elbow ornament, without 
projecting piece 126, 241 

simple 132, 201, 216; 306 

on the left elbow only 127 

conspicuous in some 163 

with projecting piece 179, 221, 223, 


PAGE 


235, 327, 

341, 

366 

absence of, not a 



criterion for dating 


203 

thick 


273 

with knot 


275 

beaded type 308, 

334. 

,340 

with big fan-shaped projection 


308 

stylised 

356. 

, 359 

Elephants Gangadharamurti 


84 

Ellora, Natesa 


91 

two-armed Tripurantaka 


63 

Elumagalur Vishnu 


401 

conch and discus 


219 

conch and discus with 



small flames 


163 

caJtra and sajikha 


366 

damai'u and agni 

108, 

,153 

and their flames 


232 

with only three flames 

177, 

,273 

parasu and deer, missing from 


144 

distinctive of saints 


205 

held by the first two fingers 


55 

held by Subrahmanya 


124 

of Nisumbhasudani 


385 

on makuLa 


227 

of Vishnu 


227 

of Vishnu for dating 


222 

of Vishnu in human form 


363 

on the headdress 

287, 

,291 

of Siva, trident 


354 

End, ribbon-like 


64 

with wavy tip 


64 

projecting above waist band 


64 

on the sides not in two strands 


201 

in duplicate 


215 

a pair, attached to each thigh 


217 

with frilled tips 


219 

England 

17, 

,293 

Epigraphist for India, Government, 



Ootacamund, office of 


264 

Eton College, England, 



Cotton collection of 


293 

Chandike^vara 


343 

Europe, method employed for 


4 


producing images in 
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Excavations at Nagarjunakonda 

25 

F 


Feathers, single 


series of 280, 284, 296, 350 

bound by a ribbon 

287 

in two rows 

355, 364 

crown, two-tier 

361 

fan-wise arrangement of 

387, 388 

Festivals included in temple rituals 
Festoons, deeply looped hanging 

58 

on the thighs 

150 

absent from back side 

253 

Figurines in terra-cottas 

Flames, in the 

13 

emblems 42, 46, 47, 48, 219, 232 

at the base of emblems 

219, 222 

of the prabhd 80, 82, 211, 248 

single-tongued 

188, 326 

three-tongued 82, 97, 142, 

100, 170, 

194, 210, 288, 296, 314, 

330, 344, 347, 350 

four-tongued 

248, 361 

five-tongued 162, 192, 210, 289, 355, 

357, 363, 364, 372, 386 

nine-tongued 

286 

of fire 

108 

of fire in a receptacle 

158 

on the head of Buddha, 
five -tongued 

270 

Flower garland, 
absent from the hands 

204, 216 

in Chapdikerfvara, occurring for 

223 $ 

the first time 
in Chandikesvara 

263 

Flower-like design between the hands 341 

Folk, art 

405 

art traditions of 

3il 

ballad 

405 

music 

405 

style 316, 397, 403 

style, bronzes in 

402 

Fondling young deer, posture of 

301 

Foucher, A. 

1 


Freer Art Gallery, Washington D.C., 


PAGE 


goddess in 

121 

G 


Gada 40, 46, 100, 219, 302, 309 

Gq/OrhastOy pose 64, 90, 94, 108, 142, 

159, 169,194, 210, 246, 


356, 358, 363, 397 

Gana, under left foot of 

261 

playing on musical instruments 347 

playing on cymbals 

347 

playing on pot-drum 

347 

Gandar-Aditya-Chola’s wife 

Sembiyan-madevi 

265n 

Gandhara 

12,12n 

Gane^a 

196, 211, 213, 215 

bronzes 

172 

nritya 

392 

of Valampuri type 

172n 

from Kilakkurichi 

385 

Kodiakkadu 

198 

Pui\jai 

297 

Semangalam 

282 

Settipulnm 

200, 214 

Siva pu ram 

171, 200 

Tiruvelvikkudi 

366 

Velankanni 201, 205, 214, 297, 306 

Ganga 284, 295, 345, 356,358 

as mermaid 

157, 329, 350 

in the joins of Natesa 

291, 315, 367 

absence of 

167, 209, 280 

separately made and rivetted 246 

GangarBhattaraki in Adavallar 245n 

Gangadhara panel, from 
Tiruchirappalli 

36, 81n,84.85,89 

Gandharvas in 

89 

Gangffdharamurti of Elephants 84 

Gaiigaikondorchola, 
title of Rajendra I 

113, 289 

Gangaikondachojapuram 

113 

Nataraja in 

284 

temple, sculptures of 

299, 341 

Gangaipun dor 

290 

Gangoly, O.C. 1, 5,13n, 143n, 145, 206, 

244n,249n, 324n,345n, 


374, 376n, 376n, 392n, 398 
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Garland in yajnopauita fashion 

388 

Guntur 

18 

Garment, with thick fold 

55 

Krishna region 

56 

ailken 

333 

Gupta 

17, 28 

with flower and wheel design 

336 

bronzes 

7, 22 

mask-like 

386 

Buddha 

21 

with protruding folds 

404 

kingdom 

27 

Garu<Ja from Kankoduttavanitam 

396 

origin of 

27 

Gautam Sarah ha i of Ahmadabad 

253 

period 

12, 28, 295 

Geometric designs 

187 

school of art 

27 

Ghatam (pot-drum) 

347 

sculptures 

189n 

Girdle, details of 

293 

style 

7 

without simha-mukha 

197 

traditions 

7 

Goddess, from Adichanallur 

13 



in the Freer Art Gallery, 

121 

H 


Washington D.C. 


Hadway, W.S. 

5, 8, 8n, 9, 10 

from Turaikkadu 

314 

Hair-dressing, peculiar 

381, 393 

in the Victoria and 


of the consorts of 


Albert Museum 

328 

Sundaramurti-nayanar 

389 

from Tiruvenkadu 

385 

Characteristic of 


Srirangam 

3$8, 389 

Sundaramurti-nayanar 

349 

Golaka-maharishi 

202, 216 

Halahala, Lokeevara 185, 189, 267, 317 

from Kodiakkadu 

of the line of Saiva Acaryas 

203,222 

the poison 

187 

203 

Hanoi, Museum at 

20 

Gold bowl from Ur graves 

14 

Hanuman 

175 

Gold -plating of images 

54 

from Vadakkuppnaiyur 3, 173, 187, 267 

• Goli, Buddha images 

121 

later addition 

357 

stupa-slabs from 

25 

from Victoria and 


Gopalachari, K 

15n 

Albert Museum 

392 

Gopalachari. S 66n, 240, 243n, 264, 337 

Hara 44, 

143, 231, 277 

Gopalan, R. 

18n 

Hara, long 50, 67, 71, 209, 301, 356 

Gopinatha Rao, T.A. 91n, 93n, 102n, 134n 

of Rudrakeha berries 

59,129 

Gopnra, of Chidambaram temple, 
sculptures in 

341 

f>endent, characteristic of 
Siva images 

59, 228 

by the Pan^yas 

369 

beaded 141,154,246, 351 

Gopura, western of Chidambaram 

346, 352 

Harappa, culture 

11 

/ 

temple, Snivite icons df 

• 

dancing girl from 

1 

eastern 

346, 353 

Harischandrapuram Surya 

343, 374 

north 

382 

Harle, James C. 

346n 

Grama-devata 

405 

Harpiika 

25 

in Kudal Alagar temple 

405 

Haatisalai (elephant-stable) 

344 

Shrine of 

403 

Ha veil, E.B. 

1 

Grantha inscription 

183 

Headdress, of maJtufa form 

208, 212, 357 

Gravely, F.H. 1, 2, 3n, 5, 8, 9, 32n 

of Vishnu 
• 

222 

Grecian figures 

16 

with peacock feathers 

245, 284 

Griva 

25 

cylindrical 

278 
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unique 

PAGE 

287 

of Chandike/varas 
• • 

811 

of rare type 

339 

of Ldkshmana 

357 

manneristic 

363 

of queen 

382 

of Krishna group 

395 

stylised 

395 

Hellenistic 

1 

Hindus 

121 

rulers of Vjjayanagar 

380 

Hindu, monument* 

377 

metal images, South Indian 

2, 5, 70 

Philosophy 

3 

artists 

3 

images 

3 

worship 

30 

Sculpture Gallery 

36 

pantheon 

114 

temple 

115, 373 

discinclination to realism 

295 

Kubera 

321 

themes 

368 

Hinduism 

30, 368 

tenets and principles of 

318 

Hirahajlahalli, copper-plate 

inscription of 

18 

Hirapyakasipu 

386 

History of, of the art 

31,151, 225 

ofjemple architecture of 

South India 

112 

Hollow-cast process, Nandis 

made of 

355, 398 

w 

Hunter saitnt of Saivism 

304 

Hyderabad, excavations in 

12 

Hymns in Tamil 

58 

I 

Icons in bronze 

26 

Idumbava/pim 

307, 316 

Ikshvakus of Nagaijunakontfa 

18 

Image, from Campa 

20 

Polonnaruwa 

213 

Images, inscribed of Siva with pendent 59 

hara 


solid, making of 

PAGE 

103 

Imperialism 

113 

Implements of bronze 

12 

India, north 

23, 26 

Gupta kingdom 

27 

Indian, art, history of 

85 

craftsmen, skill of 

85 

lady, shyness in marriage 

230 

Museum 

53,267 

Sculpture 

85 

Indra 

151, 182 

the kiritin 

35 

Indologists 

283 

Indus valley 

1,2 

seals 

2 

Inscribed bronzes 

115 

Inscription, on bronzes 

31 

on copper-plates 

18 

on images, dated 

183 

in Sanskrit 

29, 182 

palaeography of 

182 

in Taiyore 

225,227, 243 

of Rajendra I 

292 

on the pedestal of Natesa 

249 

in the Big Temple of Tanjore 

in the temple at Tiruvenkadu 155 

of Mahendravarman I 

32 

Institutions, religious 

68 

Iron Age, burial sites of Nilgiris 13 

antiquities 

12 

Iron implements 

13 

Irwin, John 3, 6, 7n, lln, 12n, 17, 32, 

59, 62, 214, 283, 284, 364, 365 

Ishta-devata 

381 

Italy, Bank of, Natesa in 

89, 93, 94, 95 

Ivory-carvers of Vidisa 

85 

J 

Jaggayyapeta, sculptures from 

14, 377, 378 

Jain, deities 

114 

metal images 

5 

Palli 

mm 

115 

Jaina, Ambika 

366, 368 

bronzes 

373 
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shrine 

113, 373 

Tirthankara from ^ivaganga 270 

Jainaa 

30 

Jambavanodai Parvati 

387, 393 

Jambhala 

321,322,332 

from Nagapattinam 

321 

Jambukesvara temple Parvati 

367 

Joins 167 

, 245, 380, 372 

dressing up of 

125 

projecting out 

134 

makutarwise 

153 

spreading out 

106, 157, 169 

manneristic 

295 

without flowers 

157 

like a turban 

233 

in a geometric pattern 

242 

in Natesa showing Gaiiga 

296 

for the first time 


highly ornate 

357 

forming the halo 

388 

in maiidala form 

190 

in makuta form. 

A 

141 

jatd-bajidha , its view at back side 233, 234 

Jata-bh£ra 

95, 342, 404 

Jata-makuta 59, 61, 65, 67, 110, 123,134, 

136,137,143, 

144, 164,169, 

186,195,212, 216, 229, 243, 

249,256, 257, 

300, 307, 312, 

319, 325, 332, 337, 

347,363, 358, 371 

jaid-makuta, conical 

71, 89, 301 

cylindrical 63, 136,155, 261, 277 

high 75, 93, 106, 117, 

, 125, 165, 173 

of matted hair 

77 

with four-petal formation 

78 

with pronged ornament 

229, 241, 256, 


259,307 

objects on it 

291 

of Siva 

366 

of Parvati 

132 

pyramidal 

262 

refined 

306 

stylised 

282,384 

tier-wise arrangement of 

156, 315 


Jaifunokuta Lokeevara from 


PAGE 


Nagapattinam 

262, 323 

Jatdrmaiidala 190, 236, 247 

Javanese sculptures, kanthi in 

52 

Jewellery, changes in 

393 

of Sambanda details of 

390 

Jina 

270, 370 

Kanchi 

115 

Jliana, agni as the symbol of 

108n 

Jnanasambanda 205, 225, 254, 374, 400 

stone figure 

225 

from Lfil pet 

371 

Vadakkuppoyyur 

390 

Madukkur 

390 

Sivapuram 

205, 224 

Jnani, who knows, the meanings 


of Pranava 

108n 

Joradeul, Trivikrama of 

102 

Jupiter in Kanya 

182 

Jvdla, on the head of Buddha 

120 

three-pronged, on Buddha’s head 184 

K 


Kaccha 127, 232, 260, 274, 276 

Kadri, bronzes 125, 174, 179, 190, 198, 

202, 234. 267, 317 

Mai\junatha temple 

182 

Kadarika, vihdra at 

183 

Kailas'anatha temple at Kaflchipuram66, 324 

Kakatlyas 

377 

Kalahasti 

368, 398 

bronze 316, 381, 392, 393 

temple 

202 

Kulottunga III 

360 

&ola-ma-devi 

252, 297 

Kalarimurti, from Kodumbalur 

195 

Tirukkadayur 

390 

Kali 

6, 254, 404 

from Senniyanvidudi 

359 

Kali era 

183, 387 

Kaliyuga 

183 

Kfiliya, five-headed 

127 

under the hoods 

128 

in miniature form 

394 
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Kaliya-krishna 

127, 401 

favourite theme of 

127 

in Kudal Alagar temple 

394, 397 

of Madurai 


from Nilappadi 

386 

Palani 

397 

Sundara-perumalkovil 

387, 393 

Kid-rn ari - adiya-1 andava 


Natesa (leg reversed) 

104, 111 

Kalyanasundara 227, 234, 235, 241, 


244, 260, 265 

from Konerirajapuram 

275 

Tiruvelvikkudi 255, 264, 266, 308, 315 

Tiruvenkadu 38, 100, 227, 241, 243, 


251, 268, 269, 


272, 275,315 

Tiruvottiyur 

315, 320 

Kamakshi, queen of Sivanripati 249 

Karnban 

318, 357 

Kanchipuram 18, 29, 31, 35, c 36, 37, 66 

Kailasanatha temple at 

324 

Vaikunthapperumal temple 38 

Parvati 

326, 327 

Kandarkottai worshipper 

293,312 

Kandiyur, sculptures 


of Vfrattanesvara temple 

299 

Kanishka casket 

11,13 

Kankalamurti, from Kuttalam 

396 

Tirukkalar 

384 

Kankana 162, 174, 189, 204 

Kankodutta-vanitam Natesa 

248,363, 364 

Garuda 

396 

Kannada, country, early 


Natesas from 

154 

old, script 

183 

Kannappa-nayanar 

306, 349 

from Kalahasti 

381, 392 

Tiruvalangadu 

202, 242, 294, 

304, 308, 381, 392 

kwithi (necklet), with festoons 

51 

in Javanese and Nalanda 

52 

sculpture* 


two for the first time 

54 

with kink ini 

87 

formed by a ring 

149 


with pronged ornament 
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ring -like, enclosing 

178 

strands of hair 
attached to kucarbcmdha 

268 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar 

6, 391 

from Kuttalam 

395 

Karana, bhiyanga-trasita 

111 

lalatatilaka 

104 

tala-sa ms photi ta 

66n 

urddhva-janu 

66n 

Karana gama 

84 

Kaia/idarmakuta, with pronged 230 

ornaments on all sides 


with a seated Tirthankara 

362 

of Sita, a novelty 

392 

Karappidagai bronzes 402, 403, 404, 405 

Kari-hasta 

168 

Karuvur -Devar 

115,317,318 

Karuppannasvami 

403 

Karuntattahgudi sculptures of 

299 

Kati-hasta 

142 

Kati-sama 

195 

Kati-sutra with simha-mukha 

65 

Kalydvalcunbita, p 06 e 

45, 55, 177, 
196, 273, 345 

Kaumodaki ( gatla) 

363 

Kaveri, temples on the banks 
built by Aditya I 

58 

Kaverippumpattinam 

43 

KiverippSkkam stone Dakshinamurti 75 

Kerala 

380 

Kesa-bandha 128,132,137,139,174, 216, 

222, 265,267, 304, 312, 326, 


371, 383, 389 

Kesa - bhara 

206, 301, 314 

Kesa-makuta 162, 352, 357, 374, 387, 391 

Kesa-mandala 

359,385 

Key lira, with prongs 

99 etc. 

with prongs perfected 

199 

with makqja heads 

189 

nngarvaJaya type 250, 256, 277, 301 

like a floral design 

187, 293 

with tassels 

166, 309, 328 

with a band below 

107 

tied by means of cloth 

263 


Keyiira-Wke ornament on 
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the Makuta 

135 

Kandalavala, Karl 32n, 43n, 63n, 71, 


74, 97n, 240n 

Khadiravani-Tara from 


Nagapattinam 

333 

Kilakkurichi Ganesa 

385 

Kilaiyiir, Subrahmanya 124, 127, 128, 142 

Uma-Bahita 

361, 367 

Siva 

370 

Kilmavilangai 

35 

Kilappudanur Vishapaharana 

71,126 

Kinhini, of the band on both legs 301 

on all four legs of Nandi 

355 

of the waist-cord 

371 

kinkinl-attached 139, 357, 367, 368, 384 

kirata, Vedan in Tamil 

84 

Kiratamurti 63, 78n, 80, 83, 86, 

87, 88, 90, 96,119, 

120, 129, 145, 148 

from Radhanarasimha 


puram 

261, 277, 300 

in Tai\jore Art Gallery 

242 

from Tiruvelvikkudi 

143, 146, 155 

Tiruvetkalam 60. 75. 78. 117, 127, 191 

Kiratarjunamurti 

78n 

Kirita, of Karandas 

46, 47, 51 

cylindrical 

163 

conical 

309 

of jdla 

196 

worn by Rama and 

392 

Lakshmana 


KiriU-makuU 50, 86. 176, 231, 297, 357 

not seen in human figure 

302 

Kodandarama biruda of Aditya I 58 

Kodiakkadu, bronzes from 

198 

Kodikkarai Golakamaharishi 

203, 222 

KodumbSlur, Velirs of 

56 

stone Vinadhara 

75 

Kfilarimurti 

195 

sculptures and temples 

311 

Kodumudi, bronze 144, 148, 151, 155, 349 

Kogali, bronzes 

378,380 

Kondavittantidal Natesa 

372 

Konerirajapuram bronzes 

264, 268n, 275 

Kongu 

151,154, 260 
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Kongu-man<tolam 

148 

Kongunadu, distinct 
school of sculpture 

97 

bronzes from 

103 

Kotpu li-nayanar 

361 

Kramrisch, Stella 

1.6 

Krishna 

300, 315, 335 

as grown-up child 

128 

dancing 

128 

anklet of 

394 

two-armed 

63n 

from Ambasamudram 

395 

Sermadevi 

394, 395, 403 

figures of later periods 

156 

Krishna valley 18, 20n, 23, 26, 29. 43 

Krishnadevaraya, queens of 

335, 381 

Krishnajina-yaj hope vita 

189 

Kubera, Hindu 

321 

Kucarbandha 123,179, 181, 233, 


268, 275, 390 

of Site, a novelty 

392 

Ktidal Alagar temple 

394, 397, 405 

Kulotturiga I 

114, 317 

Kulottunga III 

304, 317, 360 

Portrait of 

368 

Kumbhakonam 

128 

Nage^vara temple 

69,73. 75, 
81, 263, 299 

Ardhanari 

237 

Trivikrama 

102 

Kundavai, sister of Riganga I 

113 

Kundavarma 

182 

Kundika 

(spouted water vessel) 

227, 262, 333 

Kunna ndar-kovil 


Somaskanda 367, 368, 370, 372 

Kuram 

66 n 

Natesa 63, 68, 70, 71, 73, 80, 85, 90, 

91, 95, 96,107, 108, 195 

Kushan period 

11 

Kutila-Kuntalas 

174, 278, 292, 

304, 338, 351,362 

Kuttfilam. Parvati 

371, 372 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar 

395 

Sundaramurti 

395 
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KnnkAlamurti 

396 

Kuttan Viraniyar, queen 

226 

Rnjaraja I 


L 


Laddie, double-faced 

337 

Lakshmana, from Paruttiyur, 


similar to Rama 

162 

from Vadakkuppanaiyur 

173, 187, 267 

and Hanuman 

267 

headdress of 

357 

Lakshmi r 123, 233, 235, 264 

as Srivalasa symbol, 

177 

the State 

182 

of Kalyanasundara panel 

227, 269, 275 

similar to Parvati 

233 

or lamp-bearer 

378 

LalAta-tilaka karana 

104 

Lolita, poee 

195, 334 

Lalitasana 

92 

Lalpet Jnanasambanda 

371 

Lambodara 

172 

Lamp-bearer orLakshmi 

378, 383 

Lanchana 

290, 378, 380 

Lata-madhya (creeper-waisted) 122 

Leg-reversed dance 

104 

Lida of vases 

12,13 

Lingodbhava from Kanchl 

35, 36 

Lild-kamaia (sportive lotus) 

230 

Lions on bhadrasa/ia 

274 

Literature 

199 

Lippe, Aschwin 

146, 146n 

Local schools 

260 

in Pudukkottai region 

261 

Lola, pose 24,122,123,132,138, 

147,153,162,179, 221,252, 

275, 291, 293, 336, 339, 342 

Lokanatha Avalokitesvara 


from Kfldri 

125,188 

Lokesvara 183, 188, 263, 332 

from Nagapattinam 

92 

Longurst, A.H. 19n, 25, 35n, 69n, 102n 

Lotus, or Padmd, 


pattern in vase of 

13 

under the foot of Buddha 

25 
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in the palm 40, 46, 55 

held by Vishnu 219 

held by Surya 343 

Lunar race 182 

M 

Madhurantaka 313 

Madukkur 390 

Madurai, copper coins from 14 

kalma.ri-adiya-tinqlava 104 

associated with 

Minakshi temple at 104 

political struggles at 105 

and Ceylon, conqueror of 112 

Madiiraiyum-Ilamum-konda, a 

title of Pa ran taka I 112 

Madurai-viran 403 

Mahabalipuram 7, 35, 36, 37, 69,102, 127 
MaJiarkavi Kamban 357 

Mahapurusha (great man) 

characteristic of 272 

Mahaya'na, Buddhism 26 

Buddhist pantheon 182 

Mahavira 372,380 

Mahendravarman I 29, 32, 36, 84 

Mahesvan 209, 237, 253, 254 

from Velankanoi 206 

in Gautama Sarabhai collection 217 
Mahishfisuramardani from Turaikkadu 314 
Magadha 26 

Maitreya 41, 44, 49, 50, 54, 56, 60, 63, 

65, 88, 8In 119,189n, 334 
Makar a, motif 192 

falling on shoulders 297 

heads on prabhd 187, 367 

head worked in beam 187 

head in key lira 189 


Makara-kundala 33, 49, 75, 79, 86, 98, 106, 
132,149, 161, 165, 176, 188. 
193, 196, 206, 209, 218, 220, 
228, 230, 262, 272, 276, 285, 
297, 308, 320, 322, 
325, 326, 332, 334 
Makara-like motif at bottom 
of prabhd 192 

Makarormukha motif 82 
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Makuta 132n, 152, 200, 238, 319, 401 

of unique specimen of 141 

of karandas 142 

form of headdress 298, 357 

with tier-wise arrangement 217, 281 

with knotted ribbon 261 

Makuta -like decoration 167 

Makuta-wise, arranged feathers 350 

arranged jaids 153 

Makutas of devia for dating 222 

Mala 168, 236, 362 

Manakkal Rama group 351, 356, 367, 379 
Mandagapattu inscription of 
Mahendravarman I 32 

Mangalore (ancient Mangalapura) 182, 183 


Mangalya-sutra 69, 121, 179, 233, 235, 

257, 308, 310, 329, 
338, 340, 351 


Manjunatha temple at Kadri 182 

Manuscript, emblem of 

Mdnikkavachakar 205 

Maravyayottungavanpan 304 

Marble Buddhas from 

Amaravatl 20, 20n, 25 

Mariyur Durga 366 

Markandeya 205,224 

Marshall, Sir John 1 

Mltangi 265 

Mathura 20,28 

Mayavaram region 32 

Mayidavolu, copper-plate 

inscription of 18 

Mayuram 243, 258, 307, 308 

Medhi 25 

Mekhala 351,379 

Melapperumpallam 347,352 

Melayur Maitreya 41, 44, 50 

Mermaid representing Gmiga 290, 329, 350 

Mesopotamia 1,2 

Metallurgy 12 

Metal-casting 284 

Metal -workers of South India 15 

Minakshi temple at Madurai 104 

Minakshi, C 128, 140, 141, 222n 

Missionaries, Buddhist 26 
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Mixed groups of bronzes 

57 

Mixed style 

393 

Modaka 

171,215 

Modern period, bronzes of 

396 

Mogalrajapuram, rock-cut figures at 7 

Mole-like projection symbol 


for SrwaUa 177, 218, 232, 357 

Monks, Buddha 

115 

Mookerjee, Ajit 

405 

Mudikonda -chola, title 

113 

Mukkotlni 

380 

Mullangudi Sikhivahana 

389, 393 

Munda-mala 

236 

Murals of Sitannavasal 

311 

Musee Guimet, Paris, 
Chandrasekhara 

274, 325, 344 

Museum, Amsterdam 

356, 364, 370 

Boston 

17, 21n, 92, 327 

Colombo 

17,21 

Dacca 

102 

at E.F.E. O. 

20 

Museum, Indian, at Calcutta 

41, 53, 367 

Madras 3, 

5, 8, 9, 13n, 16, 

31, 36, 46, 60, 70, 74, 
128,178, 225, 237, 254, 
273, 309, 345, 364, 387 

Metropolitan, New York 

139, 144, 


146, 151, 194 

National, New Delhi 

193, 387 

Philadelphia 

397 

Pudukkottai 309, 385, 392, 394, 399 

Trichur 

398, 399, 400 

Trivandrum 

44, 45, 49, 282 

Victoria and Albert 328, 350, 358, 361, 


363, 392 

Muttaraiyars of vallam 

56 

Muvarkovil of Kodumbalur 

195 

Muyalaka 

109 

Mysore, Trivikrama of 

102 

N 


Ndga-kucarbandha 

314 

Nagapattinam, Viotive stupas from 25 


Buddhist vihara at 32, 44, 56, 57, 113, 

303 


Buddhist community 394 
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Simhanada 

92 

Lokesvara 

92 

monks of the vihura of 

115 

Buddha 119, 120,174, 

184,185, 

208, 269, 270, 275, 303, 316 

Jalar makuta Lokesvara 

262, 323 

Jambhala 

322 

Avalokitesvara 323,325, 

332, 393 

Shadakshari Lokesvara 

331 

Tara 

333 

Maitreya 

334 

Nagaraja 

249, 386 

Nagarajas, attendants on the Buddha 303 

Nagaijunakonda 

36 

Ikshvakus of 

18 

Buddha from 

19 

Buddha-grihas at 

25 

excavations at 

25 

sculptures 

69, 377 

Nagaijunakopda, stupas of 

25 

stupa-slabs of 

25 

Ndgarvalaya, with head at the back 

127 

of serpent shape 

237 

Nagesvara temple at 

Kumbhakonam 69, 73, 75, 81, 263, 299 

Nagini 

394 

Nam a (Name of Subject) 

406 

Naikkuppam 

402, 403 

Nalanda 

28n, 52 

Nalagiri, the elephant 

15 

Nalliir Nateia 90, 91, 91n, 93, 99,107, 

109, 117,118, 120,127, 129, 

136, 157, 158, 

160, 170 

Nambi Andar Nambi 115, 317, 380 

Nambi Appi 

58 

Nandi 

238, 35* 

made of hollow-cast process 

354 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla 

38 

Narasinga-munaiyadaraiyar 

302 

Nataraja, from Tiruvilangadu 

3 

of Chidambaram 

112 

Ada va liar 

226 

Gangaikondacholapuram 

284 


Natesa, in the 

Amsterdam Museum 366, 364, 365, 367, 370 


from Anaikkudi 

173 

in (uumdortaudaiKi form 

104, 199 

Bade mi 

91, 91n 

Belur 148, 

183, 213, 248, 

346, 

, 355, 387, 400 

in bhujangancita mode 

111 

Chidambaram form of 

111 

• Dharmapuram Adhinam 

355 

earliest in bronze 

66 

Ellora 

91 

Italy 

89, 93. 94, 95 

Kankoduttavanitam 

248, 363,364 

from Kannada country 

154 

Kondavittantitjal 

372 

Kodumudi 

148 


Kuram 63, 68, 70, 71, 73, 80, 85. 

90, 91, 95, 96, 107, 108, 195 
Natesa, leg-reversed 72 

Melapperumpallam 347,352 

Nalldr 90, 91, 91n, 93, 99, 107. 

109, 117, 118, 120, 127, 129, 
136, 137, 157, 158,160,170 
90, 95,142, 157, 167, 
170, 171, 171n, 
212, 214, 283 
104, 117, 
120,135,158,159, 
180,194, 286 
397 

194, 213, 244, 283. 
290, 356, 358, 361 
295, 296, 329, 331, 355 
279, 289 
135, 142, 157, 158, 
160, 167, 173,192,193, 
194, 195, 208, 209, 211, 
212, 288, 330 
170 

82,160,193,211,217, 
244, 248 279, 280, 283, 285, 
286, 288, 289, 331, 352 
Tiruppanandil 329, 345, 356 


Okkur 

Polonnaruwa 
Ponippu met tuppa tti 

Philadelphia Museum 
Punganur 


Pui\jai 
Semangalam 
Siva pu ram 


Tandantottam 

Tanjore 


Tiruvilangadu 10, 54, 60, 82n, 109, 
121,157, 169, 210, 211, 
244, 280, 283, 290, 295, 
296, 304, 305,316,317, 329, 
330, 345, 350, 355, 368, 364 
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Tiruvararigulam 91, 91n, 99, 108, 160, 
191,193, 208. 210, 232 
in Urddhavajanu 66, 66n 

from Uttattur 367 

Nateea, from Velankanni 10, 99,1Q0, 171, 

208, 212, 217, 
244, 246, 246, 
247, 285, 288, 350 


Vellalagaram 357 

Victoria and Albert Museum350, 361, 363 
of V^ayanagar times 346 

without Gariga 157 

without Apasmara 154 

with Gangd on jot as 315 

theme perfected 316 

with double row of feathers 355 

from Zamin Peraiyu'r 386 

National ]\fuseum 193, 387 

Nathamuni 115,317 

Natya-r^ja 249 

Natya-sastra of Bharata 66n 

Nayanmars 20, 58, 318 

Nayar, T.B. 78, 78n, 83n, 84, 85, 

85n, 87n, 89, 145 
Necklace, long, evidence for date 213 

of Vishnu for dating 222 

ring-like 329 

of wire 389 

Nellaiyappar temple, Tirunelveli 395 

Sundaramurti 

Nel lore 18 

Soma ska nda from 398 

Nepal, bronze workers of 12 

New Delhi, Natinal Museum 193 

New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 139,144, 146, 151, 194 

Niccappattalagan 292 

Nidur Somaskanda 319 

Nilappadi Kaliyakrishna 386 

Nilgiris 13,14 

Niaumbha 314 

Nisumbhasudani 314,385 

Nude figure, a fine study of 185, 301 

Nupuras 128, 301, 311, 315 

of several rings 291 
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of different types 294 

extra, appearing for the first time 299 
Nritya Ganesa 392 

O 

Okkur.Chandikesvara 201, 203, 216, 222, 34 
Chandrasekhara 325,332 

Natesa 90, 95, 142, 157, 167, 170 

171n. 

Parvati 326 

Omgodu 18 

Ornaments, personal 12 

of wire 395 

enclosing the strands of hair 139 

Ornate bronzes, small 399 

Ottakkuttan 318 

Oxford University 346n, 377n 

P 

Padmasana of Andra-Pallava 
Period 42 

Paintings in Cochin 398 

Pala, period of 12 

Palampet sculptures 377 

Pallava 6, 32, 57,71 

late 114 

Mahendravarman I 84 

Parmesvaravarman I 66 

Rajasimha 38, 154 

Si mha vishnu 29 

dynasty 18, 29,56 

period 6, 35, 67. 75, 98, 145 

sculptures 72, 84, 85 

simple form of headress 222 

Pallavas 18n, 29, 32, 57, 112 

Pallava-Chola transitaion period 56, 63, 63n 
Palani, Kfiliya-krisna 397 

standig Srinivasa 401 

Panangattangudi pradoehmurti 390 

Pandi-mandalam 172n, 394 

PcuiditO'chola, title of Rajendra I 113 

Paiyditavatscda , title of Rajendra I 289 

Pandya, country 14, 104,105, 369, 373, 


384, 394, 395 
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school 56, 369, 371, 376 

Pandyas 

316 

Paramesvaravarman I 

66 
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38 

Parantaka I 63, 

105,112,113, 

116, 164, 171, 175, 184 

earliest inscription of 

226 
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his time 


great Siva-bhakta 
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school of 124,143, 165,174,177,184, 

188, 196, 198, 199, 216, 241 

Madhurantaka 

313 

Viranarayana, Madirai 

317 
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Paranavitana, S 

376n 

Paravainachiyar 

389, 391, 393 

Paruttiyur, Rama 120 

, 161, 174, 317 

Sita 
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Srinivasa 
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Vishnu 
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Ramanuja Acarya 

115, 318 

Ramlyapa, scenes from 
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of Kamban 

367 

Rao, Lakshminarayana, N. 
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Rao, Venkoba.G. 

360 

Rtmika 

147 

Ratlin, on the palm 

44 

Raituia - nivkhafil 

138 

Ratna - patta 

171,186 

liatim - valnya 

236 

Ramfra[ terriffic] 

236 

Itiuufra form of deity 


with channavira 
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Ram fra- cum- tainnya 

314 

Ren, A. 
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Realism, Hindu disinclination to 
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Relic caskets of silver etc. 

25 

Religion and culture, efflorescence of 113 
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Ribbon, band looking like 
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with knot 

261 
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Ring enclosing the 


strands of hair 195, 197, 216, 219 

242, 276, 359, 364 

Ring on calf 

149 
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artists 
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Rishis of Darukavana 
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Rishipatni 

335,338 

Rituals in temples 30, 39, 103, 114, 121 

Rock-cut, figures 

62 

temples, survey of 
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Rodin, A 
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Rohini, nakshatra 
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Roman figures 

16 

Rosary of beads 262, 296, 305, 349 
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Sacred thread 

62, 72 
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Saivism, 30. 58, 103, 254, 315, 368 

representation of gods 

58, 316 

. and goddesses of 
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103,393 

baby saint of 

224 

themes of 
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346 

Pantheon 
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Saints 83, 225, 254 
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Ammaiyar 

391 

themes 

58,254 

theology 
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18 
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Salatore, BA., 
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Devaram by 

83 
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341 

of Kodumbalur 
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81 
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81 
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of Warangal 

377 

Sekkilar 

318 

Sernangalam bronze 261, 279, 281, 282, 300 

Sembiyan-ml-devi, portrait of 123 

wife of Gandar-Aditya-i 

Chola 265n 

Semi-folk style 

316 

Senas, period of 

12 

Senniyanvi^udi, Kali 

359 

Sermadevi, bronze 

369, 370, 371, 


372,395, 403 
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126, 159, 169 
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296 

to balance Gaiigd 

367 

as bangles 

135 

as waist-band 

190, 236, 301 

associated with Tripurantaka 207 
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131, 154 

on left shoulder 
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hoods as lanchana 

378 

Sashasayin panel at Mahabalipuram 36 

Settipulam, bronze 200, 214, 215, 342, 344 

Sewell, R. 

16n, 17, 17n, 19, 


21n, 22n, 23n,24 

Shadakshari Lokesvara 


from Nagapattinam 
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Shah-ji-ki-Dheri 

11,13 

Shiyali-Mayavaram region 

41,56 
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16 

Buddhist 
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Jaina 

373 
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403 

of villages 

406 
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12 
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2 
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Silpn texts 

9, 61n, 66n,131 

Silver inlaid eyes 

39. 54 

Sunha-mukha, knob in the 
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40,98,106 

knot 

62 

development of the motif 60 
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design in the tassel 
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eloborately worked 259 

Simhanada, in the maJiarqjolild 6 

pose 

Lokesvara from Nagapatfcinam 92, 103 
Sirhhavishnu Pallava 29 

Siriganallur Trivikrama 97,135,148, 

150,199, 229 

Siriganikkuppam, Jaina Ambika 362, 368 
Tirthankara 363,372 

Sinnamanur, plates of 105 

Siras-cakra , uncircumscribed 46 

absent from Natesa 170 

unbounded 156,180 

without rim 220 

cup-like 130 

like a flower 52, 130, 142, 148, 150, 
152, 174, 195, 267, 299 
petalled and rimmed 229 

with simharmukha design 106,110 

of wheel type 74, 126, 133, 219, 274 

Sircar, D.C. 18n 

Sirupanaiyur Srinivasa 174, 175, 196, 

198, 220, 230, 272, 
274,275,293, 294 
Sita with dhammilla headdress 174 

from Mapakk&l 357, 379 

Paruttiyur 150,162 

Vadakkuppanaiyur 139,150,153, 162 
163, 292, 293, 336 
Sittannavasal, murals of 311 

Siva, representations of 58, 63 

two-armed 63n, 233, 234 

the supreme deity 30 

bow of 63n 

cosmic activity of 141 

dancing of 6, 329 

Siva, as hunter 84 
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necklace of 70 

with long necklace of 212 

hermaphrodite nature of 247 

largest bronze of 243 

with pendant at the back 169 
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375 

in 8ukhdacmapose 68, 77, 164, 368 

emblems of 
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temples to 

31, 58 

at Kalahasti 

292 

Kuram 

66 

Polonnaruwa 

373 

Tandantottam 

128 

Tiruvenkidu 

134n,226, 301 
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Tirthankara 

270, 370, 372 
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Sivakamasundari 

348, 352 
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352 

Pupjai 

296 

Tiruvaymur 

328 

Sivakami 

A 

249 

/ 

Siva-nripati 

249 

Sivapuram, Ganesa, 


Valampuri 171,198, 200, 201 
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205, 224 

Natesa 135, 142, 157, 158, 160, 

167,173, 192, 

193, 194,195, 

208, 209,211, 212,218, 230 

Nate/a, a perfect example 

160 
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Parvati 

352 

Somaskanda 

173, 224, 321 

Sivapurapa, themes of 

66 

Sivaramamurti, C 1, 
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69n, 75n, 102n,127n, 

195n, 249n,315n,377 

Skanda, dancing in catiira mode 352 
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358 

Smith, V. A. 1, 5, 350n, 375n, 381n 
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Kalahasti 252, 292, 304, 313 

Solidcast, bronze 

64,255 

images 

58,103, 316 
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366, 367, 


368, 370, 372, 

Nellore 

398 
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319 
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Sivapuram 

164, 173,224, 321 

Sorakkudi 

156, 164, 165, 


184, 267, 321 

Tiruvalangadu 

31,99, 122, 123, 
131, 156, 164, 180 

Tiruvenkadu 

156, 268 

Vaittis'varan-kovil 

352,366 

Veljur Seruvarai 

348 

in Victoria and Albert 

Museum 

358 

^n, Symbolic form 

55,232 

Sri-boli 

344 

^rl-devi.and Bhu-devT from 396 

Ammappettai 

from Peruntottam 

123,180, 242 

Sermadevi 

369, 372 

Sirupapaiyur 

175,275 

Vadakkuppanaiyur 

206 

Srinivasa group, first set of 176 

from Palani 

401 

Paruttiyur 

162 

Sirupanaiyur 

174, 176, 189, 196, 
198, 220, 230, 272, 
274, 293, 294, 311 

Tiruvelvikkudi 

271 

Vadakadu 

178, 196, 198, 
211,218,219 
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178,181, 182, 
201, 271 
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177 

Srinivasan, P.R. 19n, 123n, 161n, 184n, 

225n,303n, 338n 

Srinivasanallurj Vishnu 

176 

Tirumangai Alvar 

388 

Sripurambiyam, Battle of 

105 

Srirangam , goddess 

388, 389 
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177 

as triangular mole 

218 

on Rama 

368 

Sthanaka image 

33 

Structural temples, survey of 172n 

Study in nude 

185 

Stupa 

27 

monolithic at Sankaram 25 

of Amaravati and NSgaijunakonda 27 


of Sahchi southern gateway 

85 

votive 16, 16n, 24, 25 

worship 

18 

Slii/ta -slabs 

25 

Subrahmanya, as Brahma-sasta 

124, 142 

as Devasenapati or Tarakari 

193 

from Kilaiyur 124, 127, 128, 142 

as Sikhivahana from Mullangudi 388 

from Tandantottam 

124 

Tiruvidaikkali 

185 
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102, 224 

Sudaraana-cakra 

100, 363 

inTar\jore Art Gallery 

389, 393 

Sukricarya 

295 

Sukra-niti-sara 

295 

Sumatra Buddha 

21, 23, 28 

Sultanganj, 

Maravyayottungavarman, 

303, 
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the Sailendraking 

Sundara-Chola Madhurintaka 

313 

Sundaramurtinayanar 58, 66, 83, 103, 

349, 391, 393 


382, 389 
84 
395 
390 

395 
297, 316 
341 
387 
343, 374 
348 
398 
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272, 177 
368 
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from Kuttalam 
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Tirunelveli 

Sundarapperumal-kovil Rama 
different type of anklet in 
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Surya-narayana 
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Symbol, for 'OM’ in early 
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for SriiuUna 
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Tableaux by gods and goddesses 
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148,150,153, 164, 165, 
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Taxi la figures 
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352, 364 
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of casting solid 
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perfection attained 
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397, 405 

Technology 

14, 255 

Temple, apsidal at Kuram 

66 

rituals 30, 58, 103, 
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survey of 
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Terracottas 
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49 
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19.8 
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Thogur, Aiyanar 
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from Singanikkuppam 

362, 372 

Sivaganga 

270, 370, 372 
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362 

Parsvanatha from Kogali 
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Tirukkadaiyur Rama 

356, 368 

Tirukkadavur Kankalamurti 
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Tiruchirappalli 
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Tirumalai 

382, 398 

Tiruinangai Alvar 
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Tirunamanallur 185, 186, 190, 301 

Tirupati 

381 

Tiruppanandal Natesa 

329, 345, 356 

Tiruppurambiyam, Vinadhara 

125, 145 

Kotpulinayanar 

361 

Tiruttani figure 

52, 58,81 
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66 
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Virabhadra 
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Tirumangai Alvar 
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Tiruvanaikkaval Parvati 
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Tiruvanmiyur Vrishabhavahana 354 
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100 , 166 
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Tiruviymur, Sivakamasundari 
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Pradoehamurti 

371 

Sangili and Paravai 

389 

Paravai 

391, 393 

Tiruvelvikkudi, G a nee a 

366 

Devasenapati 

390 

Kalyanasundara 

255, 264, 
266, 308, 315 

Kiratamurti 
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Srinivasa 
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Tiruvenka(Ju 
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Bhikshatena 185, 186, 190, 191 
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discovery of bronzes in 
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images of Siva 
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Kalyanaaundara group 

38,100, 227, 

241, 

243, 251, 268, 

269, 272, 275, 315 

Parvati 
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Siva temple 

134n 

Somaskanda 

385 

lima 

385 

Vishnu 

173, 272, 273 

Vrishabhavahana 

173, 227, 252, 


253, 317, 346 
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226 

Tiruvetkajam 

191 
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Parvati 

363 

Tiruvidaikkali Subrahamanya 
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Tiruviramisvaram, Ardhanari 
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sculptures of 
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Tiruvottiyur Kalyanaaundara 
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PLATE I 

Fig. 1. Figurine of goddess (?), AdichanallQr, Tirunelveli District; an early piece. 
Fig. 2. Bronze bowl, Nilgiris ; about the last centuries before Christ. 




PLATE II 

Fig. 3. Elephant on a Pifltfya (?) cast coin, locality not known ; about the early 
centuries A.D. 

Fig. 4. Elephant (Nalagiri ?) on a marble medallion, Amarivatl. Guntur District ; 
about 2nd century A.D. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE II 



Fig. 4 


PLATE III 

Fig. 5. Buddha (headless), standing, Amarftvati ; about the 2nd half of the 4th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 6. Buddha (damaged), standing, Amarftvati ; about 400 A.D. 

Fig. 7. Head of Buddha, Amarftvati ; about 400 A.D. 

Fig. 8. Buddha, standing, Buddhapftd, Guntur District ; now in the British Museum, 
London ; early 5th century A.D. 



PLATE III 


Bui]., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S:) G.S. VIII. 



Fig. 7 




Fig. 6 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 8 


PLATE IV 


Fig. 9. Buddha, standing, Amaravati ; about 500 A.D. 

Fig. 10. Buddha, standing, Buddhapa^ ; now in the British Museum, London ; about 
the end of the 5th century A.D. 



Bull., Madras GovC. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE IV 
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PLATE V 


Fig. 11. Buddha, standing, Buddhapatf ; in the British Museum, London ; first half 
of the 6th century A.D. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE V 
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Fig. 11 



PLATE VI 


Figs. 12 & 12A. Hands of Buddha (?), BuddhapSd ; in the British Museum, London ; 
about the middle of the 6th century A.D. 

Fig. 13. Votive Stupa, Buddhapitf ; in the same institution ; about the 6th century A.D. 

Fig. 14. Pedestal (of a Buddha ?), Buddhapfi^ ; in the same institution ; about the 
6th century A.D. 






Fig. 13 


Fig. 14 


PLATE VII 

Fig. 15. Vishpu as Srinivasa, standing, Peruntottam, Tanjore District ; in the 
Tanjore Art Gallery ; middle or second half of the 8th century A.D. 

Fig. 16. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 17. Vishnu, standing, Peruntottam, Tanjore District ; in the same institution ; 
about 800 A.D. 


Fig. 18. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. fN.S.) G.S.^VIII. 


PLATE VII 



Fig. 17 


Fig. 18 




PLATE VIII 

Fig. 19. VishQU as Varadaraja {?), seated, (Shiyali-M&yavaram region, Tanjore 
District ?) ; now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; about the beginning of 
the 9th century A.D. 


Fig. 20. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mu*. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE VIII 
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PLATE IX 

Fig. 21. Vishpu as Srinivasa, standing, locality not known ; now in the Trivandrum 
Museum ; early 9th century A.D. 

Fig. 22. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 23. Vi*h 0 u standing ValudutfaiyGr, Tiruchirapalli District ; slightly later than 
the above. 


Fig. 24. Rear view of above. 






Fig. 26 


PLATE XI 


Fig. 27. Four-armed deity, standing, locality not known ; now in the Trivandrum 
Museum ; about the second quarter of the 9th century A.D. 





PLATE XII 

Fig. 28. Maitreya (copper-gilt), standing, MelayQr, Tanjore District ; about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D. 


Fig. 29. Rear view of above. 





PLATE XIII 

Fig. 30. Vishnu,, standing, Peruntottam, Tanjore District; in the Tanjore Art Gallery ; 
about the end of the second quarter of the 9th century A D. 

Fig. 31. Rear view of above. 






PLATE XIV 

Fig. 32. Tripurantaka, standing, locality not known ; in a private collection ; about 
the middle of the 9th century A.D. 


Fig. 33. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XIV 



Fig. 33 


PLATE XV 

Fig. 34. Nate4a, Kuram, Chinglepui District ; about the third quarter of the 9th 
century A.D. 


Fig. 35. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XV 






PLATE XVI 


Fig. 36. Somaskanda, Tiruvalangatfu, Chittoor District ; about the beginning of the 
second half of the 9th century A.D. 





PLATE XVII 

Fig. 37. Rear view of Fig. 36. 

Fig. 38. VishSpaharapa, Kllappudanur, Tanjore District ; slightly later than the 
above. 


Fig. 39. Rear v : ew of above. 







Bull., Madras Govt Mus. (N.S.) G S. VIII. 


PLATE XVIII 



Fig. 38A 
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PLATE XIX 


--"V 


Fig. 40. Vlpidharamurti, locality not krf4^p ; now in the Tanjore Art Gallery ; 
the date same as of Fig. 3&** 

Fig. 41. Rear view of above. & 

Fig. 42. Siva (of Umisahita group ?), seated, locality not known ; now in the same 
institution ; about the beginning of the last quarter of the 9th century A.D. 

Fig. 43. Rear view of above. 



uiadras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XIX 



Fig. 40 


Fig. 41 


Fig. 42 


Fig. 43 



PLATE XX 


KiratamQrti, Tiruvetkalam, near Chidambaram, South Arcot District ; 
the Siva temple there ; about the last quarter of the 9th century A D. 



Bull./Madras Govt. Mus.£(N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XX 






Fif. 44 





Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXI 



Fig. 45 
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PLATE XXII 

Fig. 46. Arjuna, from the same place as Fig. 44 ; date same as of Fig. 44. 
Fig. 47. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXII 



Fig. 47 





PLATE XXIJI 


Fig. 48. Natesa, locality not known ; now in the Bank of Italy, Rome ; about 
900 A.D. 

Fig. 49. Simhanftda or Lokeavara, NSgapatJi^ani, Tanjore District ; date same as of 
Fig. 48. 


Fig. 50. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXIII 



Fig. 50 



PLATE XXIV 

Fig. 51. Najcia. NallGr, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple there ; about the 
beginning of the 10th century A.D. 





PLATE XXVI 

Fig. 53. Trivikrama, SiAganailfir, Coimbatore District ; in the Vishpu temple there ; 
date same as of Fig. 51. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXVI 
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PLATE XXVII 


Fig. 54. Natesa, PoruppOmettuppatfi, Madurai District ; date same as of Fig. 53. 



Bui!., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXVII 









PLATE XXIX 

Fig. 56. Vlpadhara, Belur, Salem District ; about the first quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 57. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 58. Buddha, standing, Nigapattigam, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 56. 




Fig. 57 


PLATE XXX 

Fig. 59. Goddess (ParvatT ?). locality not known: now in the Freer Art Gallery, 
Washington D.C. (U.S.A.); about the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. 

Fig. 60. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 61. Subrahmaoya, KilaiyOr, Tanjore District; now probably in the Siva temple 
there ; date same as of Fig. 59. 
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PLATE XXXI 

rig. 62. Vlijadhara, Tiruppurambiyam, Tanjore District; now in the Tanjore Art 
Gallery; about the beginning of the second quarter of the 10th century A.D. 

rig. 63. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.),G.S. VIII 


PLATE XXXI 




PLATE XXXII 


Fig. 64. KSIiya-kfishija, locality not known ; in a private collection in Madras 
date same as of Fig. 62. 




Fig. 64 
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PLATE XXXIII 

Fig. 65. Tripurintaka, Tao4antottam, Tanjorc District ; in the Siva temple there 
about the second quarter of the 10th century A.D. 


Fig. 66. Rear view of above. 



Bull./.Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXXIII 
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Fig. 66 




PLATE XXXIV 


Fig. 67. fciva as Vrishabhavahana ; in the same place as of Fig. 65 ; date same 
as of Fig. 65. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXXIV 



Fig. 67 
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Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXXV 



Fig. 68 
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Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXXVI 


Fig. 70 
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PLATE XXXVII 


Fig. 71. Natcsa, in the same place as of Fig. 65 ; date same as of Fig. 65. 



Bull.. Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PI.ATE XXXVII 
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Fig. 71 







Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXXVIII 



Fig. 71A 





PLATE XXXIX 

Fig. 72. Subralimagya, in the same place as of Fig. 65. ; date same as of Fig. 65. 
Fig. 73. Rear view of above. 



Bull.. Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XXXIX 



Fig. 72 


Fig. 73 




PLATE XL 

Fig. 74. KiratamurtL Tiruvcjvikkutfi, Tanjore District ; now in the Tanjore Art 
Gallery ; about the last years of the second quarter of the 10th century A.D. 

Fig. 75. Rear view of above. 










PLATE XLI 


76. ParvatT, locality not known ; now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York (U.S.A.); about the middle of the 10th century A.D. 
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PLATE XLIII 


Fig. 78. Vishpu, standing, Kotfumudi, Coimbatore District ; in the Siva temple 
there ; about the middie of the 10th century A.D. 






PLATE XLV 


Fig. 80- Tripurantaka group, in the same place as of Fig. 78 ; date same as of Fig. 78. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XLV 




Fig. 80 
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PLATE XLVI 


Fig 80 A. Detail of fciva of Fig. 80. 
Fig. 80 B. PSrvati of Fig. 80. 



Bull.. Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XLVI 
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Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE XLVII 



Fig. 81 



PLATE XLVIII 


Fig. 82. Natesa. in the same place as of Fig. 80 ; date same as of Fig. 80. 








PLATE L 


Fig. 84. Chaodikesvara. seated. TiruveijkS^u, Tanjore District; date same as of Fig. 82. 







Fig. 85 
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PLATE LII 

Fig. 86. SomSskanda Sorakku^i, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 84. 
Fig. 87. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE LII 
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Fig. 86 


Fig. 87 














PLATE LIII 

Fig. 88. Najesa, Okkur, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 86. 


Fig. 89. Rear view of above. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE LI1I 
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Fi|. 89 


PLATE L1V 


Fig. 90. Rama, Sita and Lakshmaga, Paruttiyur, Tanjore District; in the Rama 
temple there; date same as of Fig. 88. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus.((N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE L1V 
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PLATE LV 


Fig.«91. Srinivasa, in the same-place as of Fig. 90 ; date same as of Fig. 90. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE LV 



Fif. 91 





PLATE LV1 


Fig. 92. Somaskanda, Sivapuram, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple there ; about 
the middle of the 10th century A.D. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE LVI 
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PLATE LVII 

Fig. 93. Na^esa, in the place as of Fig. 92 ; date same as of Fig. 92. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE LVII 



Fig. 93 





PLATE LVIII 

Fig. 94. Gaijesa, in the same place as of Fig. 93 ; date same as of Fig. 93. 
Fig. 95. Nate«a Anaikku^i. Tanjorc District ; slightly later than the above. 








PLATE L1X 

Fig. 96- Rama group, Va^akkuppanaiyur, Tanjore District ; about the beginning of 
the third quarter of the 10th century A D. 



Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII. 


PLATE LTX 



Fig. 96 
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PLATE LXI 


Fig. 96 B. Detail of Sits of Fig. 96. 

Fig. 96 C. Detail of Lakshmaga of Fig. 96. 






PLATE LXU 


Fig. 97. Rear view of Fig. 96. 

Fig. 98. HanumJn, probably of the Rama group of Fig. 96 ; date same as of Fig. 96. 
Fig. 98 A. Rear view of above. 




PLATE LXII 


Bull., Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S.) G.S. VIII 




PLATE LXIH 

Fig. 99. Srinivsa group, Sirupanaiyiir, Tanjore District ; early part of the third 
quarter of the 10th century A.D. 





PLATE LXIV 


Fig. 100. Rear view of Fig. 99. 

Fig. 101. Buddha, seated, Kadri, near Mangalore, South Kanara District ; in the 
ManjunStha temple there ; about 968 A.D. 




PLATE LXV 


Fig. 102. Halflhala I.okeAvara : in (he same place as of Fig. 102; contains inscription 
with the date in Kaliera corresponding to 968 A.D. for its installation. 
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Fig. 103 
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Fig. J04. Bhilcshatanamurti, Tirunamanallur, South Arcot District ; slightly later 
than the above bronzes from Kadri. 

Fig. 105. Rear view of above. 







PLATE LXVlli 


Fig. 106. Subrahmapya as Dcvascn3pati, Tiruvicjaikkali, Tanjore District ; in the 
temple there ; about the end of the third quarter of the 10th century A.D. 
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PLATE LXIX 


Fig. 107. NateBa, Tiruvarahculam, near Pudukkottai, Tiruchirappalli District; now 
in the National Museum, New Delhi; date same as of Fig. 106. 




PLATE LXX 

Fig. 108. Rear view of Fig. 107. 

Fig. 109. Srinivasa, Vatfakfitfu, Tanjorc District; about the beginning of the last 
quarter of the 10th century A.D. 
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Fig. 110. Gaijcsa, KotfiakSdu, Tanjore District; date same as above. 

Fig. 111. Gai^esa, Scjtipulam, Tanjore District; about the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. 
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PLATE LXXII 


Fig. 112. Chaijflikesvara, Okkur, Tanjore District; date same as of Fig. Ill. 

Fig. 113. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 114. Gojaka-maharisbi (?), Kotfikkaxai Tanjore District; in the temple there; 
date same as of Fig. 112. 
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Fig. 112 Fig. 113 Fig. 114 


PLATE LXXIII 

Fig. 115. Markaij^eya, belonging to the Dharaapuram Adhinam, Mfiyuram, Tanjore 
District; date same as of Fig. 114. 

Fig. 116. MahesvarT, Velifikaoiji, Tanjore District; about the end of the 10th 
century A.D. 





PLATE LXXIV 

Fig. 117. Natesa, from the same place as of Fig. 116 ; date same as of Fig. 116. 
Fig. 118. Rear view of above. 
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PLATE LXXV 

Fig. 119. Ga^csa, from the same place as of Fig. 117 ; date same as of Fig. 117. 
Fig. 120. Rear view of above. 
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PLATE LXXVI 

Fig. 121. Chaptfikesvara, from the same place as of Fig. 119 ; date same as of Fig. 119. 
Fig. 122. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 122 
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PLATE LXXVII 


Fig. 123. Vishpu group, Peruntottam, Tanjore District ; about the end of the 10th 
century or the beginning of the 11th century A-D. 
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Fig. 123 




PLATE LXXVIII 

Fig. 124. Rear view of Fig. 123. 

Fig. 125. Jnanasambanda, Sivapuram, Tanjore District ; in the &iva temple there ; 
about the beginning of the 11th century A.D. 
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PLATE LXXIX 


Fig. 126. Kalyigasundara group, Tiruvegkitfu, Tanjore District ; now in the Tanjore 
Art Gallery, Tanjore; about the first decade of the 11th century A.D. 
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Fig. 127 Fig. 127A 




PLATE LXXXI1I 

Fig. 128. Siva of VpshabhavShana group ; from Ihe same place as of Fig. 126 
now in the Tanjore Art Gallery, Tanjore ; 1011 A.D. 
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Fig. 129 A. ParvatT of Vpshabhavihana group of Fig. 128 ; 1012 A.D. 
Fig. 129 B. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 130. Bhairava. in the same place as of Fig. 128 ; about the same period 
of Fig. 128. 


as 
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Fig. 130 



PLATE LXXXV1I 


Fig. 131. Ardhanari, from the same place as of Fig. 130 ; now in the Madras 
Museum ; date same as of Fig. 130. 





PLATE LXXXVIII 
Fig. 132. Rear view of Fig. 131. 

Fig. 133. Somiskanda, from the same place as of Fig. 131 ; date same as of Fig. 131. 
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Fig. 134. Kalyfigasundara, locality not known; now in a private collection in Bombay; 
date same as of Fig. 133. 

Fig. 135. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 136. Kevala Chandrasekhara, belonging to Dharmapuram Adhinam, Mayuram, 
Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 134. 
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PLATE XC. 

Fig. 137. Natesa (with Sivakiimi); under worship in the Big Temple at Tanjore; .date 
about 1010 A.D. 
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PLATE XCI 


Fig. 138. Tripurintaka group, belonging to the Big Temple, Tanjore ; now in the 
Tanjore Art Gallery ; about the closing years of RSjarija I’s reign. 

Figs. 139 and 139 A. Rear views of above. 
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PLATE XCII 

Fig. 140. KalySpasundara, Tiruvclvikkutfi, Tanjore District; in the Siva temple there; 
about the end of the second decade of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 141. Rear view of above. 
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PLATE XCIII 

Fig. 142. Tripurantaka, MSyuram Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple there ; about 
the beginning of the third decade of the 11th century A-D. 

Fig. 143. Rear view of above. 
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PLATE XCIV 

Fig. 144. Tripurantaka, Ve^anur, Tiruchirappalli District ; in the Siva temple there ; 
date same as of Fig. 142. 

Fig. 145. Rear view of above. 





PLATE XCV 


Fig. 146. Jaji-makuta Lokeavara, Nagapattipam, Tanjorc District ; about the end 
of the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 147. Chap^ikesvara, locality not known ; now in a private collection ; about 
the beginning of the second quarter of the 11th century A.D. 
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Fig. 146 



Fig. 147 



PLATE XCVI 

Fig. 148. KalySgasundara group, KonerirSjapuram, Tanjore District ; the PSrvatT 
and Lakshml are in a private collection while the whereabouts of Siva 
and Vishpu are not known : about the third decade of the 11th century A D. 

Fig. 151. Lakshml of the above group. 

(Figs. 149 and 150 are on Plate XCVII.) 
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PLATE XCVII 

Fig. 149. PSrvati of the group of KalySpasundara of Fig. 148. 
Fig. 150. Rear view of above. 
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PLATE XCVJII 

Fig. 152. Buddha, standing, Nftgapauitjam, Tanjore District ; about the end of 
second quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig, 153. Srinivisa, Tiruvejvikkudi, Tanjore District; in the Vishnu temple there (?); 
about the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 
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PLATE XCIX 

Fig. 154. Srlnivisa group, Vatfakkuppai\aiyur, Tanjore District ; about th« end of 
the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 


Fig. 155. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 156. Kiratamurti, R5dfa5narasirnhapuram, Tanjore District ; in the 3iva temple 
there ; date same as of Fig. 154. 
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PLATE XCVII 

Fig. 149. P&rvatT of the group of Kalyii^asundara of Fig. 148. 
Fig. 150. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 150 




PLATE XCVIII 

Fig. 152. Buddha, standing, Nfigapatfipam, Tanjore District ; about the end of 
second quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig, 153. Srinivasa, Tiruvelvikkutfi, Tanjore District; in the Vishnu temple there (?); 
about the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 
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PLATE XCIX 

Fig. 154. Srlnivisa group, Va^akkuppap.aiyQr, Tanjorc District ; about the end of 
the third decade of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 155. Rear view of above. 







PLATE C 

Fig. 156. Kiratamurti, Radh5narasimbapuram, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple 
there ; date same as of Fig. 154. 
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Fig. 157. Natcsa. ScmaAgalam, Tanjorc District ; date same as of Fig. 156. 
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Fig. 157 




PLATE CII 

Fig. 158. Rear view of Fig. 157. 

Fig. 159. ParvatT, from the same place as of Fig. 157 ; date same as of Fig. 157. 
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PLATE CIII 

Fig. 160. Chaptfikcavara, from the same place as of Fig. 157; date same as of Fig. 157. 
Fig. 161. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 161 
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Fig. 16?. Ganesa, from the same place as of Fig. 160 ; now in the Trivandrum 
Museum ; date same as of Fig. 160. 


Fig. 163. Vlpadhara, from the same place as above ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 164. Natesa, Tiruvilangadu, Chittoor District ; about the fourth decade of the 
J 1th century A.D. 








PLATE CVII. 

Fig. 166, Tripurantaka-with consort, Tranquebar, Tanjorc District: date same as cf 
Fig. 164. 

Fig. 167. Hear view of above. 
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PLATE CVIII 

Fig. 168. Sola-ma-devi, formerly in the Siva temple at Kalahasti, Chittoor District; 
now its whereabouts not known ; date same as of Fig. 166. 

Fig. 169. Natesa with Sivakimasundarl, Punjai, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple 
there ; date same as of Fig 168. 
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Fig. 169 A. Head of Natesa of Fig. 169. 
Fig. 169 B. Legs of Natesa of Fig. 169. 
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PLATE CXI 

Fig. 171. Rama, Valarpuram, North Arcot District; in the Sundara-pperuml| 
temple there ; about the end of Rajendra I’s reign. 

Fig. 172. Rear view of above. 
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PLATE CXII 

Fig. 173. Rijamannir, in the same place as of Fig. 171 ; date same as of Fig. 171. 
Fig. 174. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 175. Bhitsh&tana, Tiruvenka4u,TajQjore District; now in the Tanjore Art Gallery 
about 1048 A.D. 
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Pig. 176. Rear view of Fig. 175. 

Fig. 177. Vishnu, Paruttiyur, Tanjore District; in the Rima temple there ; date about 
the same as of Fig. 175. 

Fig. 178. Narasingamuniyadaraiyar (?Rima), Tirunfimanallur, South Arcot District; 
in the temple there ; date same as of Fig. 177. 
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PLATE CXV 

Fig. 179. Buddha, seated, Nagapajti^am, Taojore District ; about the middle of the 
Jltb century A.D. 
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Fig. 180. KafloappanayanSr, TiruvalaAga^u, Chiltoor, District ; date same as of 
Fig. 179. 
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Fig. 181. Rear view of Fig. 180. 

Fig. 182. Chaptfikeevara, Tiruvelvikkutfi, Tanjorc District ; in the $iva temple there 
about the beginning of the third quarter of the 11th century A.D. 
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PLATE CXVIII 

Fig. 183. Tripurantaka group, Itfumbavanam, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple 
there ; date same as of Fig. 182. 

Fig, 184, Vishnu and Bhudevi ; in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai : date 
same as of Fig. 183. 
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PLATE CXIX 

Fig. 185. Chandikesvara, BeJur, Salem District ; about the third quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 186. King, Kandarakottai, South Arcot District; about the seventh decade of 
the 11th century A.D. 







PLATE CXX 

Fig. 187. Mahishisura-raardani (?), Turaikkatfu, Tanjorc District ; middle or the end 
of the third quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 188. Kalyinasundara, TiruvottiyOr, near Madras, Chingleput District ; in the 
Siva temple there ; about the end of the school of R&jendra I. 
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Fig. 189. Somaskanda, Nitfur, Tanjore District ; about the last quarter of the llih 
century AD. 
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PLATE CXX1I. 

Fig. 190. Jambhala, Nagapajtinam, Tanjore District; date same as of Fig.189. 

Fig. 191. Avalokfte6vara, from the same place as above; about the closing years of 
the 11th century A.D. 
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Fig. 192. Chandrasekhara, OkkQr, Tanjore District ; about the last few years of the 
llth century A.D. 

Fig. 193. Parvatl, from the same place as above ; about the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. 
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Fig. 194. Goddess (? BhOdevI), locality not known; now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; South Kensington, London ; about the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 195. SivakSmasundarT, Tiruv&ymur, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple there ; 
date slightly later than the above. 

Fig. 196. Natela; Tiruppanandil, Tanjore District ; now in the Tanjore Art Gallery ; 
about the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. 







PLATE CXXV 

Fig. 197. Shatfakshari Lokesvara, NSgapattioam, Tanjore District ; about the end 
of the fir>t quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 198. Shadakshari Lokesvara, from the same place as above ; date same as above. 

Fig. 199. Avalokitesvara, from the same place as above ; about the beginning of 
the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. 
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Fig. 200. Tiri, from the same place as of Fig. 199 ; date same as of Fig. 199. 

Fig. 201. Maitreya, from the same place as above ; about the second quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. 
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PLATE CXXVII 

Fig. 202. Sita, locality not known ; now in a private collection ; about the end 
of the third decade of the 12tb century A.D. 

Fig. 203. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 203 
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Fig. 204. Rishipatni, locality not known ; now in a private collection ; about the 
middle of the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 205. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 206. Choja King, locality not known ; now in a private collection ; about the 
second quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 207. Chagtfikesvara, from Tanjore District ; about the fourth decade of the 12th 
century A.D. 
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Fig. 208. Umasahita, Setjipulam, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig, 207. 
Fig. 209. VT?adhara, Pudur East, Salem District ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 210. Chagdikeavara, locality not known ; now belonging to the Eton College, 
England ; about the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 2J1. Surya, HariBChandrapuram, Tanjore District ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 212. Chandrasekhara, locality not known ; now in the Musee Guimet, Paris ; 
date same as of Fig. 209. 

Fig. 213. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 214. Pradoshamurti, VcUilagaram, Tanjorc District ; about the middle of the 
second quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 215. Vfishabhavihana, Gahgaikoptfacholapuram, Tiruchirappalli District ; date 
same as above. 
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PLATE CXXXIV 

Fig. 216. Natesa, Tiruvalaftgidu, Chittoor District ; now in a private collection ; 
about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 217. Umasahita, standing, Perunjeri, Tanjore District ; in the Siva temple 
there ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 219. Sivakamasundari, forming a group with the Natesa of Fig. 218 ; from 
the same place as of Fig. 218. 
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Fig. 220. SomSskanda, VeUur Siruvarai, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 218. 
Fig. 221. Parvatl, from the same place as above ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 222. Sundaramurti, Ko^umutfi, Coimbatore District ; in the Siva temple there 
date same as of Fig. 221. 

Fig. 223. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 224. Nateaa, locality not known ; row in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

South Kensington, London ; about the beginning of the third quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. 
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Fig. 225. Rfcma, Mapakkal, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 224. 
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Fig. 227. Sits, forming a group with the Rama of Fig. 225. 

Fig. 228. ParvatT, Sivapuram, Tanjore District ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 229. Soraaskanda, Vaittisvaran-kovil, Tanjore District ; about the last quarter 
of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 203. Rear view of above. 





Fig. 229 
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Fig. 231 
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Fig. 232. Trident with PradosbamGrli, from Tanjorc District ; date same as of Fig. 231. 
Fig. 233. Nandi, Tiruvinmiyor, Chingleput District; date same as above. 
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Fig. 234. Natesa belonging to the Dharmapuram AdhTnam, Tanjore District; about 
the fourth quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 235. Rima group, TirukkatfaiyQr, Tanjore District; in the Vishpn temple there ; 
about the end of the 12th century A.D. 
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Fig. 236. Najesa, VeUMagaram, Tanjarc District ; about 1200 A.D. 

Fig. 237. Somiskanda, locality not known ; now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London ; about the begining of the 13th century A.D. 
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Fig. 238. Natcsa, Punganur, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 237. 
Fig. 239, Rear view of above. 




Fig. 238 Fig. 239 
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Fig. 2*0. lima, in the Big Temple at Tanjore ; date same as of Fig. 238. 

Fig. 241. Kali, seated, Senniyanvidudi, Tanjore District : date about the same as of 
Fig. 240. 
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Fig. 242. Kulottunga-chola III (?), Kilahasti, Chittoor District ; formerly in the 
Siva temple there, but now in a private collection, about the middle of 
the first quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 243. Kotpuli-niyanir, Tiruppurambiyam, Tanjore District ; first quarter of the 
13th century A.D. 
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Fig. 244. Natesa, locality not known ; now in the Victoria and Albert Museum; 

Soutn Kensington, London ; about the end of the first quarter of the 
13th century A.D. 
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Fig. 245. SomSskanda KilaiyQr South Arcot District; about the end of the first 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 246 Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 245 A. Detail of $iva of Fig. 245. 

Fig. 247. Ambiks group (Jaina), Singigikkuppam, South Arcot District ; about the 
beginning of the second quarter of the 13th century A.D. 
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Fig. 248. Kaumodaki, locality not known, purchased at Madras; about the second 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. 


Fig. 249. Sudaraana , forming a group with the above. 




Fi|. 249 


PLATE CLV1 


Fig. 250- Nateea, KJoko^uttavanitam, Tanjore District; middle of the second quarter 
of the 13th century AD. 






PLATE CLVII 

Fig. 251. Psrvatl, Tiruvejkalam, South Arcot District ; in the 3iva temple, there 
about the middle of the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 252. Rear view of above. 
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252 





PLATE CLV1I1 

Fig. 253. Somiskanda, Kunnapdir-kovil, in the former Pudukkottai State ; in the 
Siva temple there ; third quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Fig. 254. Durga, standing, MiriyQr, Tanjore District ; last quarter of the 13th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 255. Ganesa, Tiruvclvikkutfi, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 254. 
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PLATE CLIX 

Fig. 256. Som&skanda, locality not known ; now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
about the last quarter of the 13th century A.D. 
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PLATE CLX 

Fig. 257. Najesa. OttftttOr, Tiruchirappalli District ; about the closing years of the 
13th century A.D. 

Fig. 258. PirvatT, TiruvSnaikkival, Tiruchirappalli District : in the Jambukeavara 
temple there ; date same as of Fig. 257. 
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PLATE CLX 



Fig. 258 








PLATE CLXI 


Fig. 259. Jaina Tirthaijkara, from near Sivaganga, Ramanathapuram District ; about 
1200 A.D. 















PLATE CLXJI 

Fig. 260. Vishpu, seated, Scrmidevi, Tirunelveli District ; about the middle of the 
13th century A.D. 

Fig. 261. ParvatT Kuttilam, Tirunelveli District ; date same as of Fig. 260. 









PLATE CLX1II 

Fig. 262 Umisahita, from Tanjore District; beginning of the 14th century A.D. 

Fig. 263. Pradoshamurti, TiruvlymQr, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 262. 

Fig. 264. Jftinasambanda, Lilpet, South Arcot District; middle of the 14th century 
A.D. 

Fig. 265. Rear view of above. 











PLATE CLXIV 

Fig. 266. Mahftvlra, standing, Sipgigikkuppam, South Arcot District; date same as of 
Fig. 264. 

Fig. 267. Natesa, Koptfavittintitfal, Tanjore District ; last quarter of the 14th century 
A.D. 
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PLATE CLXIV 



PLATE CLXV 


Fig. 268. Cha^ikesvara, Polonnaruwa, Ceylon ; in the Colombo Museum ; about 
the end of the 12th century A.D. 

Figs. 268 A, B, C. Saivite Saints (Sundaramurti, Appar and Jninasambanda) ; in the 
same institution ; about the end of the 13th century A.D. 
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PLATE CLXVI 

Fig. 269. Natcea, in the same institution where Fig. 268 is ; about 1300 A.D. 

Fig. 270. Nateea, in the same institution as above ; first quarter of the 14th 
century A.D. 
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PLATE CLXVI 




Fig. 269 Fig. 270 





PLATE CLXV1I 

Fig. 271. Siva, in the same institution where Fig. 270 is ; second half of the 14th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 272. Bull, probably forming a group with the above. 
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PLATE CLXVII 



Fig. 272 




PLATE CLXVIII 


Fig. 273. P&rivanitha, Kogali, Bellary District; about the 11th century A.D. 

Fig. 274. Lamp-bearer, Warangal ; about the 12th century A.D. 

Fig. 275. Rear view of above. 

Fig. 276. Mahivlra, standing, Kogali, Bellary District ; 13th-14th century A.D. 

Fig. 277. Kappappa-niyanlr, Kilahasti, Chittoor District; middle of the 15th 
century A.D. 
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PLATE CLXVIII 


Fig. 273 Fig. 274 Fig. 275 Fig. 276 Fig. 277 





PLATE CLXIX 

Fig. 278. Kfishgadeva-riya and his queens, Tirumalai, Chittoor District, in the Srlni- 
vftsa-perumftl temple there ; early decades of the 16th century A.D. 









PLATE CLXX 

Fig. 279. Vepugopila, Rukmiol, and Satyabhftmft, ChimakOrti, Guntur District ; about 
1600 A.D. 
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Fig. 279 



PLATE CLXXI 


Fig. 280. Rear view of Fig. 279. 



PLATE CLXXII 


Fig. 281. KaAkllamQrti, Tirukkalar, Tanjorc District; beginning of the !5tb century 
A.D 

Fig. 282. Rear view of above. 




. V 


PLATE CLXXIII 

Fig. 283. Yoga-narasiihha. locality not known, (but certainly from a place in Cbola 
territory); first quarter of the 15th century A.D. 
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PLATE CLXXIV 

Fig. 284. NisumbhasQdanT, Tambikkottai-Va^akS^u, Tanjore District ; second quarter 
of the 15th century A.D. 

Fig. 285. Gageia, Kilakkurichi, in the former Pudukottai State now in the Govern¬ 
ment Museum, Pudukkottai ; date same as above. 
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Fig. 284 


Fig. 285 










PLATE CLXXV 


Fig. 286. Umi, seated, Tiruve^kitfu, Tanjore District; middle of the 15th century A D. 
Fig. 287. Kftliya-kpshga, Nilappatfi, Tanjore District ; date same as above. 



PLATE CLXXV 






PLATE CLXXVI 

Fig. 288. Natcsa Zamin PeraiyOr, Tiruchirappalli District; date same as of Fig. 287. 

Fig. 289. PirvatT Tiruvitfuturai, Tanjore District; third quarter of the 15th century 
A.D. 






PLATE CLXXVII 


Fig. 290. 

Fig. 291. 

Fig. 292. 
Fig. 293. 


Cha^ikesvara, belonging to Dharmapuram AdhTnam, Tanjore District ; 
date same as of Fig. 289. 

Kiliya-kfishca, SundarapperumM-kovil, Tanjore District ; date same as 
above. 

Rear view of above. 

PirvatT, Jimbavinotfai, Tanjore District ; last quarter of the 15th century 
A.D. 








PLATE CLXXV1II 


Fig. 294. Natcsa, Belur, Salem District; Kali 4611 - A.D. 1510. 

Fig. 295. Bhairava, from Tanjore District ; first quarter of the 16th century A.D. 
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PLATE CLXXV11I 




PLATE CLXXIX 

Fig. 296. Goddess, standing, SrTrangam, Tiruchirappalli District ; middle of the 
16th century A.D. 

Fig. 297. Tirumafigai, Alvlr, SrTnivSsanallOr, Tiruchirappalli Diitrict ; date same 
as above. 


VIII. 


PLATE CLXX1X 


PLATE CLXXX 

Fig. 298. Sudarsana, locality not known ; now in the Tanjore Art Gallery ; about 
the third quarter of the 16th century A.D. 

Figs. 299 and 299 A. Saftgili and Paravai (consorts of Sundaramurti-niyanir), back 
view, Tiruviymur, Tanjore District ; second half of the 16th century A.D. 










PLATE CLXXXI 

Fig. 300. Subrahmasya as Sikhivihana, MuUahgudi, Tanjorc District; last quarter of the 
16th century A. D. 

Fig. 301. Rear view of above. 



/* 
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PLATE CLXXXI 
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302. PradoihamOrti, Tiruvitfuturai, Tanjorc District; probably in the temple there 
date same as of Fie. 300- 
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PLATE Cl XXXII 






PLATE CLXXXIII 


Fig. 303. Vishpu as Vaikuptha-nitha with consorts, Polagam, Tanjorc District ; about 
1600 A.D. 

Fig. 304. Dcvascnipati, Tiruve]vikkutf\ Tanjorc District; in the temple there; beginning of 
the 17th century A.D. 

Fit- 305. Kilirimurti, Tirukka^avur, Tanjore District; in the temple there; date same as of 
Fig. 304. 








PLATE CLXXX1V 

Fig. 306. Jninasambanda, VatfakkuppoyyOr, Tanjorc District ; about the first quarter 
of the 17th century A.D. 

Fig. 307. Pradoshamurti, from Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 306. 

Fig. 308. Appar, Madukkur, Tanjore District ; in the temple mere ; date same as 
of Fig. 307. 

Fig. 309. Jnfinasambanda, from the same place as above and in the temple there ; 
date same as of Fig. 308. 
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PLATE CLXXXV 


Fig- 

310. 

M&gikkavSchakar, from tbe same place as 
there ; date same as of Fig. 309. 

Fig. 309 

and in 

the 

temple 

Fig. 

311. 

Rear view of above. 





Fig- 

312. 

Sundaramurti and Paravai, from the same 
temple there ; date same as of Fig. 310. 

place as 

above 

and 

in the 

Fig. 

313. 

Rear view of Paravai of above group. 













PLATE CLXXXVI 
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PLATE CLXXXVI 

Fig. 314. Balakpshija, crawling, Ulundangutfi, Tiruchirappalli District ; beginning 
of the second quarter of the 17th century A.D. 

Fig. 315. Yasoda-kfishga, Thogur, Tanjore District ; date same as of Fig. 314. 

Fig. 316. Aiyanir on elephant, from the^same place as above ; date same as of 
Fig. 315. 

Fig. 317. Kiraikkil Ammaiyir, belonging to the Dharmapuram Adhinam, Tanjore 
District ; second quarter of the 17th century A.D. 


PLATE CLXXXV1I 

Fig. 317 A. Kiraikkal AmmaiySr, Tirutturaippup^i, Tanjore District ; in the temple 
there ; date same as of Fig. 317. 

Fig. 318. Rima, Slti and Lakshmaga, Peruntottam, Tanjore District ; middle of 
the 17th century A.D. 

Fig. 319. Hanumin, locality not known ; now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London ; date same as of Fig. 31 * 

Fig. 320. Kaooappa-niyanir, Tiruvilaftgitfu, Chittoor District ; date same as of 
Fig. 319. 
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PLATE CLXXXVTIL 

Fig. 321. Siva, seated ; in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai ,* third quarter of the • 
17th century A.D. 

Fig. 322. Gaijesa, dancing, locality not known ; third quarter of the 17th century A.D. 



- 



PLATE CLXXXIX 

Fig. 323. Ugra-narasiihha ; in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai ; last quarter 
of the 17th century A.D, 

Fig. 324. Bhairava, Kilahasti, Chittoor District ; in the Siva temple there ; date 
same as of Fig. 323. 
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PLATE CL>XXIX 



Fig. 324 



PLATE CXC 

Fig. 325. Avalokitesvara, Nigapattipam, Tanjorc District ; end of the 17th century 
A.D. 


Fig. 326. Pradoshamurti; in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai ; middle of the 
15th century A.D. 

Fig. 327. K&liya-kpshpa, Madurai; in the Kotfal Alagar Temple there ; last quarter of 
the 15th century A.D. 







PLATE CXCI. 


Fig. 328. Krishna with RukminT and Satyabhimi, Scimidcvi, Tirunelvcli District ; 
date same as of Fig. 327. 

Fig. 329. Sundaramurti, Tirunelveli, Tirunelvcli District; in the Nellaiyappar (Siva) 
temple there ; date same as of Fig. 328. 
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Fig, 328 F 'S- 329 




PLATE CXCII. 

Fig. 330. Krishna, Ambisamudram, Tirunclvcli District; in the Krishna temple there; first 
quarter of the 16th century A D. 

Fig. 331. Adhikira-nandi with consort, Vettiilangulam, Ramanathapuram District; middle of 
the 16th century A.D. 

Fig. 332. Kiraikkal Ammiiyir, Kuttllam, Tirunelveli District ; in the Siva temple there ; 
third quarter of the 16th century A.D. 

Fig. 333. Sundaramurti, from the same place as above; about 1600 A.D. 
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Fig. 334. SrldevI and BhudevT, Ammippettai, Madurai District; about the middle of 
the 17th century A.D. 

Fig. 335. Garutfa, Kapkoduttavanitam, Tanjorc District ; first half of the 17th century 
A.D. 
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PLATE CXCIV 

Fig. 336. Virabhadra, Tiruvilangitfu, Chittoor District; 
century A.D. 

Fig. 337. KaAkilamurti, Kuttilam, Tirunelvcli District ; 
about 1700 A.D. 



second half of the 17th 
in the Siva temple there ; 
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Fig. 338. Kaliya-kpshga, Palani, Madurai District: middle of the 18th century A.D. 

Fig. 339. Natesa, locality not known; now in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; about 1800 A.D. 

Fig. 340. Siva, seated ; in the Government Museum, Pudukkottai ; first quarter of the 
19th century A.D. 

Fig. 341. Yasodi-kpshpa, Uppiliyapuram, Tiruchirappalli District; middle of the 19th 
century A.D. 
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rig. 341 
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Fig. 342. Varadarija, locality not known ; date same as of Fig. 341. 
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Fig. 343. Varadar&ja, locality not known; second half of the 19th century A.D. 





PLATE CXCVIII 

Fig 344. Dvirapilaka, in the Government Museum, Trichur, Kerala State ; 17th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 345. Durgl, in the same institution as above ; beginning of the 18th century A.D. 
Fig. 346, Devi, in the same institution as above ; 19th century A.D. 





PLATE CXCIX 


Fig. 347. Somlskanda, Nellore Town, Nellore District ; end of the 17th century A.D. 

Fig. 348. Vishnu with Sridevi and BhudevI Yerrcmpalem, East Godavari District 
about the middle of the 18th century A.D. 

Fig, 349. Rima and Sit4 Chimakurti, Guntur District ; end of the 18th century A.D. 
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Fig. 350. Chandrasekhara, VatfakkuppoyyOr, Tanjore District; early decades of the 
17th century A.D. 

Fig. 351. Durga, standing, Pudukkutfi, Tanjore District ; second half of the 17th 
century A.D. 

Fig. 352. Rear view of above. 
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Fig. 351 Fig- 352 
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Fig. 353. Vishlpaharapa, standing, Settipulam. Tanjorc District; first quarter of the 
18th century A D. 

Fig. 354. SrTnivisa, standing, Palani, Madurai District ; date same as of Fig. 353. 

Fig. 355. Vishpu standing, Elumagalur, Tanjore District; second half of the 18th 
century A.D. 
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Fig. 356. Goddess (probably Pfirvatl), standing, Pudur East, Salem District; about 
1800 A.D. 

Fig. 357. Durgl ; standing, Naikuppam, Ramanathapuram District ; about the 
beginning of the 19th century A.D. 

Fig. 358. Chandrasekhara, Kirappitffigai, Tanjore District; date same as of Fig. 357. 

Fig. 359. Worshipper, Va^akkuppanaiyQr, Tanjore District; about the second half of 
the 18th century A.D 




plate can 

Fig. 360. Madurai-vlran, Naikuppam, Ramanathapuram District; about 1800 A.D. 

Fig. 361. Sangilikkaruppan, from the same place as above; date same as of Fig. 360. 

Fig. 362. Karuppag$asv5mi, from the same place as above ; date same as of Fig. 361. 

Fig. 363. Yasoda-kpshga, from the same place as above ; about the beginning 
of the 19th century A.D. 
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